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A NIGHT AT MARGHERITA’S* 


By Joun J. a’ BECKET 


HE evening was at its height at Margherita’s when 
‘Signor Paolo Veletri opened the door and came 
into the cheery brew of smoke, light and chatter. 
The raw air outside made transition to the warmth 
of the small basement a delight—at first. Later, 
when one had become heated to a high temperature he was apt 
to feel overdone and would cast yearning glances at the window. 
Ventilation was a luxury not on the simple unwritten méenu of 
Margherita. 

It was the one really Bohemian resort in New York. The 
habitués had dread misgivings that in some fatally ambitious 
moment Margherita would “improve” it into a merely ordinary, 
cheap restaurant. This thought was like the skull at the feast of 
Roman epicures, a warning to gather fruit from this small tree 
while it still stood in Bohemia. 

There was such a direct human simplicity about it. A base- 
ment room with bare board floor and papered walls and ceiling. 





* Written for Short Stories. Illustrations by F. L. Fithian.—Copy- 
righted. 


2 A Night at Margherita’s 


On each of three sides was a long table, with one small round 
table near the dresser that stood by the kitchen door. In an 
open fire-place was wedged a stout, low, bulging stove, which, as 
a rule, happily for the guests, had nothing warmer about it than 
cold cast-iron. Thirty or forty could get into this basement 
room: but that was a crowd, 

The door beyond opened into the kitchen. It was always 
open. Here Margherita tarried in the calm vigor of her indus- 
try, ever on her feet between the range and the broad wooden 
table. She was a large, imposing creature, usually clad in a blue 
that looked like homespun. Her face was a strong, placid coun- 
tenance, which suggested rumination, Sometimes when dinner 
had reached the stage of conversation garnished with cigarettes 
and Virginia cigars, she would loom massively in the doorway 
like a benignant genius of the place and survey with peaceful 
satisfaction the good people she had fed. 

Again, when the cloth had been removed from the round table 
and the “chips” decorated the rough green baize with circles of 
red and white and yellow, she would stand near the voluble 
players, her hands resting on her generous hips with the fingers 
turned forward, while her expression of severe benignity seemed 
crossed with a child-like wonder as to how they did it. Later, 
when she would settle herself comfortably into a chair at this 
same green-covered table and proceed to win five or ten dellars 
at poker, one would feel slightly aggrieved at having read he 
expression thus. : 

Her voice was voluminous and deep, but rarely heard. In 
silence she dished out the spaghetti, in silence whipped the 
golden yelks of fresh eggs to a frothy liquid into which she 
poured wineglassfuls of Marsala to make the delicious ya/a/lione, 
and in silence she would pull open the drawer in the table and 
make change when somebody came into fhe kitchen to pay the 
“cinquanta cinque” for his dinner. 

The dinner at Margherita’s was always well-cooked and people 
lingered over the savory soup and the spaghetti. Generally 
there was some boiled meat; always a salad. The fifteen-cent 
pint bottle of Vineland or California claret was the familiar 
liquor that bore the repast along, though there were opulent 
diners who would have a fifty-cent flask of Chianti, and the thin- 
necked rush-covered bottle would go to some artist who lived in 
the neighborhood of Washington Square. 

Margherita had two assistants, who helped serve the dinner, 
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Teresa and Giovanni. Giovanni was Margherita's husband. 


Tall, straight as a plumb-line, with a 


that commanded respect, he would hear a re- 
quest for something with stately acquiescence 
and bring it with the impressiveness, native, 


not acquired, of a London butler. 
was short, square, compact, and 


domestic possibilities. She always wore a 
black gown and a white apron with a broad 
bow behind as coquettish as the plate of a 
coffin, Her hair was caught in a little wisp 
at the top of her head. Some of the shorter 


hairs fell in a curve over her collar. 


“ Caffé ! Teresa,” somebody would cry. 

“ Caffé!” Teresa would reply with a fine 
sympathetic air, not without a suspicion of 
cajolery in it, and would depart with an un- 


burdened conscience. The caffé, or 


it was, would come when Teresa could bring it 
without any rash haste, and no effort known to 
man was capable of accelerating its advent. 
And the 
“crowd! That 
was Bohemian, 






gentle dignity about him 


Teresa 
breathed 


whatever 





There was a little céterie of 
Italians, nearly every mem- 
ber of ita type, and they 
were always there. Some 
of them lived in the house. 
There was the tall man 
with the long gray mus- 
tache, who could speak 
several languages. There 
was the short, pale-faced 
little fellow who wore 
glasses and whose black 
hair stood straight up on 
his head as if to typify 
his aggressiveness. He 
was volubly argumentative 


and loved polemics. There was the dark, square-shouldered 


Italian who had been a sailor once. | 


You could tell it by look- 
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ing at him. He was as lively as a field of crickets, and his 
mobile face was like a “lightning-change artist” in its quick- 
ness to indue expressions. . 

Then there were those who were not Italians, some of them 
regulars, some frequent, but irregular. Artists, newspaper men, 
editors, singers, professional people, merry subjects of Bohemia 
who regarded Margherita as arch-priestess of that kingdom. One 
dark-eyed lady with a few threads of gray in her abundant hair 
had been a queen of opera in her day. She had lived at the 
best hotels in America and Europe, yet no one enjoyed Margher- 
ita’s dinners better than she. We all felt that she lent a certain 
prestige to the place without threatening its Bohemian character. 

It was a little trying on the faithful when unbleached Philis- 
tines shamelessly invaded this tiny port of Bohemia. They came 
to see the Bohemians at play. And the Bohemians didn’t like 
it. Naturally not. They were Bohemians, and the Philistines 
and the daughters of the Philistines wearied and wore them. 
The male that escorted the females in these detachments, would 
have an air of supplying “color” when he helped them to the 
spaghetti or the risotto, and they put the grated Parmesan into 
their soup as if they were picking their way over 
a muddy crossing. They would watch the men 
pull the straws out of the long 
rakish Virginia cigar. When at 
last they rose, donned their wraps 
and tried to avoid being self- 
conscious, they felt, poor things, 
that they had seen Bohemia! 
And they no more grasped its 
spirit than the donkey 
grasps the secret of the 
Spring. No! we did not 
like these invasions from 


\  Philistia. 
\ Everybody was far 

ani more in sympathy with 
Miss Sears. She would 
come in unchaperoned 
and alone, find her place 
with delightful impartiality as to the neighbors it involved, put her 
fat pocketbook on the table, and leisurely consume her dinner. 
She was slightly mysterious, because no one knew what she did or 
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aught about her, except her name. Tall, with a bright, picturesque 
face, large, brilliant eyes, and brown hair, which she wore artis- 
tically loose. As a rule, she was rather smartly dressed. That 
was Miss Sears. She was ‘one of the boys,” and when she 
arrived at her “demi tasse” would sometimes light a cigarctte, and 
enjoy it, too. You can always tell when a woman smokes a 
cigarette because she likes it, and when she does it because it’s 
so “awfully devilish.” She rarely took a dicchierino of cognac, 
and, if she did, she swallowed it “neat.” The fashion at Mar- 
gherita’s was to pour it over two or three lumps of sugar in one’s 
saucer, make a genial bonfire, and baste the melting cubes with 
liquid flame. , 

There were two other characters at Margherita’s, and they 
must be spoken of, even if it makes the story read like Homer's 
catalogue of the ships. One was Tillie and the other was Cos- 
tantina. Tillie was a slender girl of fourteen, very blonde and 
pretty. She wore a coquettish little apron; and would sometimes 
assist Teresa in serving. She would chaff all the men, and when 
she felt very gay would throw a bit of the gvessini, those long 
sticks of Italian bread, at somebody. She would babble like a 
running brook, too, and sometimes give one or two little steps out 
of sheer buoyancy and—heredity ; for Tillie’s mamma was a lady 
who figured in a spectacle at the theatre. 

But Costantina! She was a sweet little coy thing that stood 
forth with what innocent brightness in the smoke-filled gas-lit air, 
fresh as if moist with morning dew! She was a little girl, eight 
years old. Her jet black hair was twisted into a little knot behind. 
Her cheeks were lusciously red, and her dark eyes looked archly 
forth from between lashes that curled up like the edge of a gentian. 
The mouth was small, and her lips small curves of scarlet. She 
was modest but confiding, and had no speech other than a faint, 
slow smile and an upward glance from beneath her lashes. But 
she would come when the men called her, and let them take her 
small, soft self onto their knees, and by special request would 
sometimes give them a child’s savorless kiss with her moist little 
mouth. 

Such a tiny but sumptuous blossom as Costantina looked when 
she appeared at the kitchen door in her dark woolen dress! With 
her small hands folded she stood there so fresh and bright in the 
pearly haze of smoke. 

Shortly after Signor Paolo Veletri had come in on this raw 
evening with Signor Baldaccio, and they were taking coffee and 
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cognac, the small Costantina suddenly bloomed on the threshold 
of the kitchen. Signor Paolo wasa slender, elegant young fellow, 
with eyes as dark as Costantina’s and a thick glossy mustache. 
He was a singer at the opera. Signor Baldaccio had brought him 
here for the first time to-night. His limpid eyes fastened on the 
shy, vivid flower in the doorway and seemed fascinated by it. 
After a while he beckoned to the little girl, who came bashfully 
to the singer. He put his arm about her, and talked to her in 
mellowest Italian. As the child turned her head upward and 
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looked timidly from beneath her long fringe of lashes, he pressed 
her to his knee more closely and scanned her face anew. Such 
a bright, tell-tale little face as it was. Finally he lifted her to his 
knee and tried to get her to talk to him,to answer his questions. 
And when she told him her name was Costantina a slight shadow 
passed over his handsome face. But the child did not talk 
much, except with the slow smile of her scarlet mouth and the 
appraising glance of her dark eyes, and their speech was very 
simple, though touching. 

He let her go at last, after he had kissed her cool cheek. Then 
he asked some one near him in a thoughtful way if the other 
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little girl, Tillie, was sister to this one, and became more thought- 
ful when he learned that she was not; that Costantina was alittle 
girl who was cared for by Giovanni's sister, and had no father or 
mother. 

Giovanni's sister was a slender Italian woman who sometimes 
came to see Margherita and brought the little one with her. 
Costantina liked the gay world and the brilliant Tillie, who geni- 
ally patronized the younger child from her own knowing heights 
and filled her with admiring wonder. But it was part of little 
Costantina’s humility that she clung to the kitchen, from 
whose door she would take a look at the smoking, laughing 
crowd of diners, like a small Peri at the gate of a very small 
Paradise. 2 

Finally, Signor Paolo, who had talked rather abstractedly 
to his companion, Signor Baldaccio, got up and walked 
slowly into the kitchen. Giovanni's sister was helping to serve 
that night. She was a woman who looked exactly like her 
brother, only she was more vivacious than he. Signor Veletri 
asked her several questions as to how long she had been 
in the country, and where she came from, and where she 
had got Costantina. But Giovanni’s sister was pretty busy, 
and could not talk very much with him. He learned, how-— 
ever, that she lived in Brooklyn, and then he said that he 
would go with her as far as the Bridge, because he had 
to go that way. And as he was a very charming young fellow, 
but with a pleasant, serious manner, and nothing frivolous or 
gallant about him, the woman assented with a pleased surprise. 
Signor Paolo returned to the dining room and said something in 
a low voice to Signor Baldaccio, who nodded, and shortly after 
got up and went out. Signor Paolo got Teresa to bring him 
another cup of black coffee and smoked a Nestor while he drank 
it, and thought. He did not talk to any one now, and did not 
seem particularly interested in the place or company. But when- 
ever little Costantina appeared his eyes fastened on her. When 
4 round-faced, good-looking young man took the little girl on his 
knee, and amused himself with getting her to talk, Signor Paolo 
had an air of disapproval. 

; At last, Giovanni's sister was ready to go, and Costantina in a 
little worsted cap looked like a blossom with an extinguisher on. 
“ Bona sera,” they said: the Signor gravely bowed, and the three 
Went out into the long, dark street. The Signor proposed that 

shouald walk across town and take the Third Avenue car to 
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the Bridge, if it would not be too great a tax on Costantina’s 
small legs. So they walked along slowly. . 
“You are from Palermo,” he said to her pleasantly. ‘ Where 
did you get this little girl? Was her mother a relative of yours ? 
Or are you her comare?” 
And Giovanni's sister said she was not even the god-mother of 
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the child. But Costantina’s mother had come to Palermo with 
the little thing, when she was two years old, and had lived in the 
home of Giovanni’s mother. And the two women, Costantina’s 
mother and she, had become friendly. Then the mother had 
died and had begged her, Giovanni's sister, to care for the little 
girl. And she had promised to do so. And she had. 

“ And where is Costantina’s father ?” asked Signor Paolo. 

“Oh, a dad man! Ido not know,” cried Giovanni's sister. 
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“ He treat my friend bad, and she leave him. she never want 
to see him. Sad man!” 

‘“‘ What did he do ?” inquired Signor Paolo, gravely. 

“ Do!” cried Giovanni's sister. ‘“‘ He very jealous of his wife, 
and he struck her! And she, good woman, working very hard 
for her little girl, but never want to see her wicked man after he 
struck her this blow. This was before Costantina was born. 
The poor little girl is the child of her father’s blow.” 

“© What do you mean by that?” asked Signor Paolo, quickly. 
The little Costantina was trudging along demurely by the side of 
Giovanni’s sister, holding her hand. She was sleepy and did not 
take much interest in the conversation. 

“Why you want to know?” inquired Giovanni’s sister, with 
a suspicious glance at the handsome stranger. 

“JT think I may know who her father is,” he answered, hon- 
estly. ‘I know a man who treated his wife badly, but it was 
only once: though it was very badly. And that was before his 
child was born. And then the mother fled with the baby and 
he could find no trace of them. This was in Italy. Afterward 
he came to America. And he is a good man, and would like his 
little girl.” 

Giovanni’s sister held the hand of Costantina more tightly. She 
loved the child, and did not want it taken from her. She sighed. 

“Would he take good care of her and be good to her?” she 
asked, slowly. “What makes you think that Costantina may be 
his child ?” 

“Because I knew the mother, and this little girl looks like 
her,” he replied, simply. 

“And you know what he did to the mother? How cruel he 
treat her?” she asked, with warmth. 

“Yes; I know that he struck her before the child was born,” 
he said, with a low voice. ‘“ But that was the only violence he 
ever did her, and it was because he loved her so much that he 
was wild with jealousy. And now that the mother is dead,” 
and Signor Paolo paused a little, “he would be glad to have his 
little child, and he would be as good to her as he could. Oh, 
he would be very good to her, and he has plenty of money and 
could care for her well! And he would remember your good- 
ness to the little one.” 

“Who could help be good to the povere//a, with her mother 
dead amd her father gone away and left her?” exclaimed the 
Italian ~voman, with impetuous feeling. ‘I no like to lose the 
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pretty child, and Costantina very happy and have all she want.” 
She kept her*hold on the small hand, as if she feared the bright 
little creature was going to be wrested from her. “ But,” she 
went on, slowly, “if you think you know the father, and he is 
good and rich, he ought have her if he wants her. Though he 
very cruel to the mother,” she repeated, doggedly. “But I will 
not let her go unless he prove he her father. He can do it if 
he is the father.” 

“‘T know what you mean,” said Signor Paolo. “See!” They 
stopped near the corner of the now deserted streets. ‘I think 
I am the father of this little girl My name is Paolo Marra, and 
my wife, Costanza, came from Naples. I struck her before the 
child was born,” he said, slowly, sadly, “but I was mad with 
jealousy and saw red. I have sorrowed for it enough. And I 
tried to find her after she left me. But she never forgave me, I 
suppose.” 

Giovanni's sister heard him, her eyes growing larger. It was 
all so strange. She had brought the little Costantina so far, and 
was it only to bring her to her father! And was he good, and 
all he said ? 

“ But there is one thing that will prove whose child Costan- 
tina is!” she cried. “If you are her father, you will know it. 
I will not let her go until you tell me that. I have no child, 
and the little one loves me ‘like a mother.” 

“ Poverella mia,” said Signor Paolo, with emotion, “you are 
right. I do know what you mean. ‘There is a mark on my 
child. It has been there from her birth. Perhaps it is there 
still.” 

“What mark ?” asked Giovanni’s sister, firmly. 

“Tt was like a small violet fleur-de-lys on her little breast,” he 
answered, looking her straight in the eyes. 

“And what made the mark?” demanded the woman, a hot 
light in her eyes. “I know, because Costanza told me. If you 
are her father you know. Tell me!” 

“The mark seems to repeat the purple bruise on Costanza’s 
bosom where her husband struck her with his clenched fist before 
the child was born. But he was mad and did not realize what 
he was doing,” he said passionately. 

Giovanni's sister fell a little back and looked at him, clasping 
feverishly the girl’s hand tightly, Costantina’s head drooped 
sleepily against her arm. But the face that the woman saw was 
an honest face, with pain in the dark eyes. She could feel his 
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sorrow at the remembrance of that cruel, unmanly blow which 
had sunk into his wife’s soul and left its impress on the bosom of 
her unborn child. It was Costantina’s father! The little girl 
was his. 

“Costantina has the mark of your hand upon her,” she said 
sternly. ‘“ You have proved that she is yours. She is the child 
of your blow.” : 

“ Let me see it!” he said eagerly. 

Giovanni's sister opened the top of Costantina’s dress, and 
pressing back the gown and little flannel chemise, showed him 
where a faint violet blur, something like a fleur-de-lys, was on 
her small white breast. 

Taking the little girl in his arms, with reverence he bowed his 
head and kissed the spot as if he would blot it out. He raised 
his eyes to the child and said cooingly: “ Mia piccola figha ! Mia 
bambina,” and pressed her to his heart. Then smiling a little 
sadly he said softly: ‘ Costantina, little one, call me papa.” 
Say “TI love you, papa.” 

Costantina looked at him archly and then at Gioyanni’s sister. 

“Say it, Costantina,” she said. ‘“ He is your papa.” 

And Costantina, letting her head sink upon his shoulder, sleep- 
ily murmured in her soft voice: “I love you, papa,” and fell fast 
asleep with her small arms around his neck. 

Still bearing her in his strong arms, the singer walked on down 
the lonely street with Giovanni's sister by his side. 








By Laura Perry Davie 


se HY, mamma, here all alone!” exclaimed Merle, running 
into the apartment set apart for the ladies’ dressing- 
room, 

“Yes, I have been helping the Burnett girls with their finishing 
touches. Evidently they do not believe in beauty unadorned, 
and after they went down it was so cozy and quiet here by the 
fire I was tempted to linger, but I am going down presently. Are 
they all here?” 

“Yes, I believe so; all and more than all,” replied Merle, 
looking over her shoulder into the big mirror to get the effect of 
the newly-tied loops of her sash. “Mamma, Mr. Gilbert Erskine 
is here. I think it was very rude of him tocome. I did not invite 
him.” 

“But I did,” returned Mrs. Armstrong quietly. ‘I met him 
at Colonel Ashley’s last week and pressed him tocome. We can- 
not afford to slight him, Merle.” 

““T don’t know why, mamma. We are under no obligations to 
make ourselves agreeable to him, and you know I detest North- 
erners. Because he happens to be staying in the neighborhood 
is no reason why we should be compelled to have him under our 
roof.” 

“Our roof,” repeated Mrs. Armstrong sadly. “In reality it 
is Ais roof, Merle. We never told you about it, but the truth is 
when Gilbert Erskine’s father came South for his health soon 
after the close of the war, your father was in sore straits for 
money, and he induced Mr. Erskine to advance him a large 
sum, giving a mortgage on the plantation as security. It has 
never been repaid. Why, even the interest has not been kept up 
for years and years. We would have almost forgotten its ex- 
istence had it not been renewed from term to term to prevent its 


* Written for Short Storics. Illustrations by Geo. H. Drewry.—Copy- 
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being outlawed. When I heard that young Mr. Erskine was 
here I was almost sick, for I thought he had at last come to.dis- 
possess us, but he has not mentioned it as yet. Perhaps he will 
be lenient. Oh, Merle, I believe it would kill me to be forced to 
give up the old place!” 

‘Merle stood regarding her mother with wide-open, anguish- 
stricken eyes. ‘Why was I never told of this?” she demanded 
huskily. 

“We did not want to trouble you with it. You have had 
enough to bear with the endless scrimping and makeshifts to 
keep yourself and the children decently clothed, but now I feel 
that the time has come for your enlightenment, or your unrea- 
soning dislike to Gilbert Erskine may cost us our only shelter.” 

“Unreasoning dislike, mamma!” exclaimed Merle in a cold, 
hard tone which ill-accorded with her lovely face; “he is of the 
North; is not that alone a sufficient reason? to say nothing of 
his coming here, contrasting his fine broadcloth with our coarse 
homespun, and thrusting himself into our poverty-stricken homes 
to gloat over our fallen fortunes. Oh dear!” breaking into a 
piteous sob, “I wish I had never thought of having a Christmas- 
eve party!” 

“Hush, Merle, you are too bitter; of course we feel sore 
toward the North: we have suffered much through it; but Gilbert 
Erskine is not personally responsible. He has made himself well 
liked here. You alone are set against him.” 

Merle flushed under thé accusation. It was quite true. There 
was at that time throughout the South a strong feeling against 
the North as the author of its misfortunes, but Gilbert Erskine 
had in a great measure overcome this as related to his own per- 
sonality. He had proved himself courteous, gentlemanly and 
generous, qualities which commended him at once to the warm- 
hearted Southerner. Merle Armstrong alone had remained in- 
vincible and had set up a barrier of pride between them, the real 
cause of which she would not confess even to her own heart; 
and this new humiliation—the knowledge that for years they had 
been existing upon his charity—was indeed bitter. 

Mrs. Armstrong saw with concern how deeply her daughter 
was affected and regretted that she had not made the disclosure 
before; but now that the mischief was done, she hastened to 
change the subject. 

“Don’t spoil your eyes with crying, Merle! I don’t think he 
intends to be hard or unkind. How nice you look! I never 
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dreamed you could make so much out of that old white merino. 
It seemed hopelessly worn and soiled.” 

“Yes,” said Merle with exceeding bitterness, “I must needs 
prowl through the garret and pick up the cast-off finery of my 
ancestors wherewith to adorn myself. I wonder if Mr. Erskine 
would not enjoy the history of this gown: how Aunt Dinah 
washed and ironed an old frock of my great grandmother’s, 
perhaps, and I with my own fingers wrought it into something 
like modern style. It would be another triumph to detail to his 
Northern friends.” 

“It looks very nice, at all events,” said Mrs. Armstrong, wisely 
refraining from further allusion to young Erskine; “and now you 
must go down: you have 
been away from your friends 
too long already.” 

And Merle did look lovely 
in the much-despised gown. 
The soft white material, with 
its trimming of swan’s down, 
set off her brilliant face and 
lithe, slender figure to per- 
fection. Many a wealthy 
maiden would have gladly 
surrendered her fortune for 
Merle Armstrong’s grace and 
beauty, and yet, as she walked 
down the broad staircase that 
Christmas-eve, she felt that 
the world had dealt hardly by 
her, and her heart was full of 
bitterness. ; 

Below, the rooms were filled 
with mirth and gayety. ‘They 
were fine, large rooms in that 
old Virginia mansion, lofty 
and jmposing, but bearing 
the unmistakable imprint of 
changed fortune. The plaster was stained and discolored in sundry 
places where the rain had trickled through a fast-decaying roof ; 
the floors were guiltless of carpet and the furniture worn and 
shabby. But to-night the bareness and shabbiness was almost 
forgotten in the glorious log-fires that blazed and crackled ia 
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the wide, open fireplaces, throwing out a cheerful warmth and 
light, which all but glorified the threadbare furnishings. 

An old colored man sat in one corner of the hearth with his 
violin, filling the rooms with the merry strains of the Mississippi 
Sawyer and Fisher’s Hornpipe, to which the feet of the dancers 
kept up alively accompaniment. 

Gilbert Erskine was not dancing, but sat on the opposite side 
of the hearth, with the Armstrong twins, Ray and Fay, perched 
one upon each knee. He had come across the children upon 
various occasions, and being drawn to them, probably by their 
nearness to Merle, had established exceedingly friendly relations 
with them. 

“T wonder what day to-morrow will be,” he said, giving Fay 
his watch to examine while Ray was busy with his knife. 

“ Tismus,” shouted Ray. 

“‘ Tismus,” echoed Fay. 

“ So it will,” said Gilbert ; “and what do little children do to- 
night before they go to bed ?” 

“« Hang up der ’tockin’s,” answered Ray promptly. 

‘“‘ Hang up der ’tockin’s,” lisped Fay, who was known as the 
little echo. 

“IT wonder what Santa Claus will put in Ray’s and Fay’s 
stockings to-night,” said Gilbert tentatively. 

“Me wants a sark,” said Ray decidedly. 

‘<A sark, and what, pray, may Het be?” inquired Gilbert in 
bewilderment. 

“A sark,” repeated Ray; ; then, rather disdainfully, “« Don’t you 
know a sark?” 

“ Oh, Noah's ark you mean!” 

“ Dat’s what I said,” insisted Ray. “I saw one at Mr. Hime’s 
store when I went der wif sister, an’ I asked her if Santa Tlaus 'd 
bring me one, an’ sle said she was ’fraid not, ’cause Santa Tlaus 
was mighty poor.” 

“Why, I didn’t know Santa Claus was poor,” said Gilbert in- 
cautiously. ‘I thought he always had nice things for little girls 
and boys.” 

“‘Well, he is, ’cause sister said so,” answered Ray, nodding his 
small head decidedly, “an’ 1 asked sister what made him poor, 
and she said she reckoned he’d been in a war wif de Yankees. 
I sink it ’d be a mighty mean Yankee dat ’d fight Santa Tlaus, 
don’t you ?” inquired Ray sagely. 

“T do, indéed,” said Gilbert, with a strange sinking of heart 
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at the child’s unconscious revelations. ‘Then turning to the little 
maid, who sat quietly listening to her brother, he asked tenderly: 

“And what does Fay want Santa Claus to bring her?” 

“A dollie what s’uts its eyes,” said Fay gravely. 

““Qh, that would be nice. Well, I hope Santa Claus won’t be 
too poor to bring you both what you want.” 

“Me's doin’ to ask Dod to tell Santa Tlaus to bring me a sark 
and Fay a dollie. He will, then, won't he?” asked Ray with 
simple faith. 

“I think so; and, Ray, when you say your prayers, will you ask 
God to give me what I want most?” 

“’Es I will,” replied the child promptly. “What is it you 
wants 2?” 

“Tcan’t tell you, Ray. God will know; but if I get it, Ray, 
to-morrow will be the gladdest Christmas of my life.” 

Then putting the children gently down he went in search of 
Mrs. Armstrong. : 

“« May I see you afew moments alone?” he asked courteously. 
“T will not detain you long.” 

Mrs. Armstrong felt a sudden tightening about the heart. Had 
it come at last, the day she had so long dreaded, when the home 
to which she had been brought a bride, where her children had 
been born, and where her husband had died, should be taken 
from her ? ” 

With an almost painful effort she forced herself to answer him 
quietly, while she led him into the deserted dining-room. 

“ Here is a document,” he began, drawing it from his pocket, 
“which was found among my father’s effects after his death. Per- 
haps you know what it is?” 

Mrs. Armstrong grew deathly pale and leaned against the table 
for support. 

“The mortgage,” she gasped, “it is the miortgage.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “it is the mortgage.” 

“T cannot pay it,” she said huskily. “I can never hope to 
pay it. Mr. Armstrong could not do it while he lived, much less 
can I doit now. You must take the plantation; there is nothing 
else to be done.” 

‘‘And suppose I should go to this extreme measure,” said 
Erskine slowly, “the place would be sold and would not realize 
the half of the amount of the mortgage. What would be left 
to you?” 

Mrs. Armstrong drew herself up with some of her daughter's 
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pride. ‘ That,” she said almost haughtily, “is a private mat- 
ter.” : 

“ Pardon me,” said Erskine quickly. “I had no right to ask 
the question, but I have only your good at heart. When I came 
South, it was with the intention of settling up this matter, which 
you can see has been running for a long time, but since my ar- 
rival here I have learned to love your daughter. With your con- 
sent I intend to ask her to-night to become my wife. For her 
sake, I want you to accept my claim on the estate as a Christmas. 
gift from me. See, the mortgage is already canceled.” 

“Do you mean that you relinquish all claim whether Merle 
accepts you or not; that the old home is ours, absolutely ?” 

Erskine bowed. 

‘“‘ Oh, you are generous, but you must not do this. Merle is 
—peculiar, she may refuse you.” 

“Do you think my love is such a poor thing that I make its 
acceptance a condition in this matter? “If Miss Armstrong can 
not marry me, there is all the more reason why she should not 
be deprived of her home.” 

“ You are too good,” cried Mrs. Armstrong, almost in tears. 
“ Merle cannot but care for you after what you have done for 
us!” 

“She must not know of it,” cried Erskine with energy; “her 
decision must not be influenced in the slightest degree beyond 
the dictates of her own heart. Promise me you will keep this 
a secret, at least for the present.” , 

“ But Merle ought to know,” objected Mrs. Armstrong, look- 
ing greatly disturbed. “‘ She—she has violent prejudices, she does 
not understand you; she will say things to hurt you.” 

“TI must be willing to bear all that she may say,” said Erskine 
quietly. “I am aware that I do not stand on an equal footing . 
with other suitors in her estimation, but I must patiently endeavor 
to overcome her objections to me. I can do no more than fail,” 
he added dejectedly. 

“ Yes, be patient with her,” said Mrs. Armstrong, eagerly; “she 
is an extremist. If you succeed in winning her you will find her 
love as strong as her hatred; and indeed, although perhaps it is 
not becoming in me to say it, she is well worth winning, Mr.- 
Erskine.” 

“ That is a self-evident fact,” said Erskine, ‘and I thank you, 
Mrs. Armstrong, for your sympathy. I believe you wish me 
well in my wooing.” 
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“T do, indeed,” she answered warmly; “I wish you would 
allow me to say a word in your behalf.” 

“‘ Not for the world,” he answered quickly; “I thank you, but 
I must stand or fall on my own merits; ” and then, with a grasp 
of the hand, he left her. 

But not to see Merle. Much as he longed to do so, he had 
another duty to perform first. He had vowed while listening to 
Ray’s innocent prattle that the children should have the coveted 
toys if human efforts could encompass it. Not even the great 
interest in his own life, which was nearing its crisis, should stand 
in the way of gratifying the two little creatures who so faithfully 
believed in the efficacy of their childish prayers. 

The nearest town was ten miles away, but he was a good 
rider and his horse fresh, so that he covered the frozen 
ground at a rapid rate of speed. If the shop should be closed, 
he determined to awake the whole village, if necessary, in his 
efforts to find the proprietor and consummate the important 
purchases. 

But in this respect fortune favored him. It being Christmas- 
eve, the shops were kept open far beyond the usual hour, and 
the ark and doll were soon in his possession. Not content with 
this, he loaded himself down with the handsomest toys the shop 
afforded, until the matter of transportation became a serious ques- 
tion; but finally, with the merchant’s aid, he succeeded in stowing 
them upon his back, giving the appearance of a veritable Santa 
Claus. ; 

The return trip was more wearisome: his horse was beginning 
to flag and he himself to experience a sensation of extreme 
fatigue ; but the thought of Merle spurred him to renewed cour- 
age, and at last, just as the gray dawn began breaking in the east, 
he reached his journey’s end. 

Jerry, the stable boy, was already out, as the guests would soon 
require their conveyances to return home. To him Erskine deliv- 
ered his packages with instructions for their disposal, and then 
re-entered the house. 

The gayety was still at its height. In Virginia a Christmas 
frolic means an all-night affair. With a sigh of relief Erskine 
divested himself of his outer garments and sat down by the fire. 
Even Merle noticed the expression of weariness upon his hand- 
some face and wondered vaguely where he had been. 

A new Set was just forming, and Erskine rose and approached 
Merle: “If you do not care to dance this,” he said, “ will you 
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give me your company for a few moments? I have scarcely 
seen you to-night.” 

She assented coldly. Before her mother’s unexpected revela- 

tion, she would have declined outright, but now she felt that she 
was forced to regard him in a . 
a new light, still as an enemy, ‘ 
but an enemy who must needs 
be propitiated. For herself, 
she would have defied him 
and bade him do his worst, 
but there were her mother 
and the. children to be con- 
sidered. She believed her 
mother’s heart would be 
broken if compelled to give 
up the old home, and for her 
mother’s sake she would do 
much. 

Erskine drew her hand 
through his arm and led her 
out into the long, wide hall, 
which was being used as a 
promenade. At the extreme 
rear end there was a large shutterless window, through which the 
moon, growing paler with the increasing light, threw her rays, 
illuminating the objects within with a soft, pale light and causing 
them to cast grotesque shadows upon the walls and floor. 

“Is it not an ideal Christmas ?” said Erskine, drawing her to 
the window. “ Snow and moonlight! It is not often we have this 
combination, especially in the South, where, as I understand, the 
virgin snow is chary of spreading her white robes upon this mun- 
dane sphere; and you, Miss Merle,” he went on, touching with 
light and reverent fingers the swan’s down at her throat, “ are the 
beautiful Snow Queen!” 

Merle drew back with a little gesture of displeasure. “I donot 
like the snow,” she said, “‘ it reminds me of the North.” 

“Still, it looks very lovely to-night, does it not?” he said, 
ignoring the ungraciousness of her speech, “so clean and pure, 
symbolic, it seems to me, of the anniversary we are celebrating.” 

Merle stood silent and cold, while Erskine, with an effort, 
went on: “ Brightness without and within! How your guests are 
enjoying themselves to-night! I think you of the South, Miss 
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Merle, know much better than we Northerners, how to properly 
celebrate our great holiday.” 

The words were innocently spoken, but Merle in the sur- 
charged state of her heart was supersensitive to-night, and she 
saw in them a covert sneer. Forgotten were her mother’s warn- 
ings, forgotten her own prudential resolutions ! 

“‘Oh yes!” she burst forth, “there is no questioning the ap- 
propriateness of our style of observance. You recognize the 
parallel between our poverty-stricken condition and that of the 
lowly Nazarene. Oh! it seems like blasphemy, but your meaning 
was obvious. You will entertain your Northern friends bya de- 
scription of the Christmas which you spent in the South and of a 
party you attended where the refreshments were apples and cider, 
and the ladies’ costumes evolved from relics of their former 
affluence. Oh, you will have found material to-night for many 
a gay laugh and story at our expense! but there are two things 
you can not rob us of, our pride and our blood. They are our 
deathless possessions! ” 

Erskine looked astonished and grieved at the outburst. It is 
probable he would have left her under the sting of her unjust 
accusations, had she not, on finishing her tirade, burst into tears. 
What man is proof against a woman’s tears, especially when the 
woman is the one he loves! 

He waited quietly until she was calmer, not even attempting 
to comfort her. 

“Why do you impute such miserable thought and motive to 
me, Miss Armstrong?” he asked at last. “What have I done to 
deserve this?” 

“Need you ask me?” she demanded. “Had it not been for 
the North, we, to-day, would have been as prosperous as your- 
selves, instead of living on your very charity. Oh, I know the 
pecuniary obligations of my family to you, and I tell you it hurts 
me to the quick.” 

“You are mistaken,” he returned quietly. “There are no pe- 
cuniary obligations. ‘They have been met and the mortgage is 
canceled.” 

Merle gazed at him in amazement. “What do you mean?” 
she asked eagerly. ‘Only to-night my mother told me of it.” 

“Tt is as I tell you. The matter has been settled by a friend 
who wishes to remain unknown in the affair.” 

Not a suspicion of the truth occurred to her. “Oh,” she 
breathed, “papa had so many friends; but I scarcely thought 
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there was one who could do this, however willing. I am so glad, 
so thankful!” 

“You would prefer resting under obligations to any one in the 
world rather than me,” he said bitterly. 

“T would—infinitely,” she replied. 

He seemed stung by her words and turned upon her almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ Why are you so bitterly cruel ?” he demanded. “ If I 
were your sworn foe, you could not be more severe in your de- 
nunciations ; and what is my crime? Simply that the accident 
of birth located me north of the Mason-Dixon Line, and yet you 
impute to me the most ignoble motives. You treat me as an 
enemy, when my heart is filled with love for you. I came 
here to-night with the purpose of telling you this, and asking 
you to be my wife; and despite all you have said,” he went 
on with reckless desperation, “I still ask it. Will you marry 
me?” 

“J marry you!” she says in amazed surprise, the vivid color 
glowing on her cheeks. “I marry a Northerner—how can you 
ask it?” 

He paled at the intense scorn in her voice, but did not lose 
patience. He saw that she was excited, overwrought, scarcely 
conscious of what she was saying, and he remembered her mother’s 
injunction to have patience; and, strange though it may seem, 
he took a kind of satisfaction in her wild attempts to wound 
him. He, at least, had this much power over her. Far better 
this than a dull, cold indifference. 

“T do ask it,” he persists doggedly. ‘TI ask you to be my wife. 
T even ask you to love me.” Then, with an entire change of 
voice, ‘Oh, Merle, if you but knew ad 

But she interrupts him with an exclamation of astonishment. 

“ Have I not made myself plain to you? JZ love you—love! 
Why, if you only realized how I hate——” 

But suddenly her vehement protestation is broken into by a 
shrill little voice at the head of the back stairs: 

“Sister, oh sister, tum here twit!” 

With a sudden change of expression the girl turned and flew 
up thestairs. ‘Oh, babies!” she exclaimed in a voice so changed 
by its tenderness as to be scarcely recognizable to the man be- 
low, “what are you doing here in the cold ? Come, let sister take 
you back to bed!” 

But the.small white figures pay no heed. 

“See what Santa Tlaus bringed me, sister,” cried Ray excitedly, 
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his little arms filled with treasures, ‘“‘a sark, an’ elefuns, an’ 
horses !” 

‘“‘ Elefuns and horses,” echoed Fay. 

“And Fay a dollie wif weal hair and open and s’ut eyes,” goes 
on Ray. 

“A dollie wif open and s’ut eyes,” confirms Fay, clasping the 
treasure close to her little breast. 

Merle looked at the toys inamazement. ‘ Why, where on earth 
did these come from!” she exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Santa Tlaus bringed ’em, of tourse,” cried the children, won- 
dering at her ignorance. 

Then, as they pattered over the bare floor by her side, Ray vol- 
unteered further information. 

“T asked Dod to tell Santa Tlaus to bring 'em and he did. 
Mr. Erstine said he would, an’ oh I wonder if he bringed Mr. 
Erstine what he wanted.” 

“What was it he wanted, Ray?” asked Merle in a choked 
voice. 

“ He didn’t tell me,” said Ray, nestling down among the pil- 
lows, but still hugging his toys. “He telled me to pray to Dod 
and Dod would know. Did he det it, sister ?” 

“‘T—I don’tknow, Ray. You must ask him yourself,” replied 
Merle with a sob, as she hurriedly tucked the little creatures in 
their bed. It all came to her in a moment—the children’s chat- 
ter to Erskine and his long absence from the house. No wonder 
he looked weary on his return, after riding twenty miles in the 
middle of the night to gratify the babies, and she in return had 
been so hard, so cruel. 

Erskine was still standing patiently where she had left him, and 
she went up to him bravely. 

“You have been very kind to the children,” she said in a soft- 
ened voice, “and I thank you.” 

“What I did was a pleasure,” he returned quietly ; “you owe 
me no thanks. I wouldn’t have had that delicious little beggar 
disappointed about the ‘sark’ for the world,” he added with a 
grim smile. 

“Tt is the bitterest drop in my cup that they must be deprived 
of so many things,” said Merle, sadly. 

Erskine’s heart gave a leap. Surely if she disliked him, she 
would not confide in him as she is doing. 

“ My drop of bitterness is that you hate me,” he said quickly. 
“ You are sure you do hate me?” 
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“Yes,” she said, but it was with an effort this time, ‘“ I—hate 
—you.” 

“See,” he said, drawing her again to the window, “ the sun is 
rising on the anniversary of the birth of the great King of love 
and peace. Would he have discriminated, think you, between 
North and South? Can you, remembering the heavenly mes- 
sage of two thousand years ago, ‘On 
earth peace, good will toward men,’ 
send me from you with the word 
‘hate’ upon your lips ?” 

Merle leaned her hot cheek against 
the window and gazed out at the 
glorious. dawn, while he waited pa- 
tiently for her reply. 

At last she held out her hand with 
a timid little gesture. “‘On earth 
peace,’ ” she whispered tremulously. 

Erskine bent forward and drew her 
gently to him. “And love,” he added 
softly. | 
The quick blood mounted to her \ 4 
face, dyeing cheek and brow with a crimson stain; but in her 
softened mood, the pride which heretofore had swayed her, failed 
her utterly, and it was her heart that answered : 

“T have loved you from the first. It was because I loved you 
that I hated you so.” 
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~ old comrades preferred to call him, iis: as I 
could perceive, in the vilest of tempers. His 
grim Scotch face was like one of those gro- 
tesque door-knockers which one sees in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. We heard afterward 
that the Emperor had said in jest that he would have sent him 
against Wellington in the South, but that he was afraid to trust 
him within sound of the pipes. : Major Charpentier and I could 
plainly see that he was smouldering with anger. 

“ Brigadier Gerard, of the Hussars,” said he, with ‘the air of 
the corporal with the recruit. 

I saluted. 

“ Major Charpentier, of the Horse Grenadiers.” 

My companion answered to his name. 

“The emperor has a mission for you.” Without more ado 
‘he flung open the door and announced us. 

I have seen Napoleon ten times on horseback to once on foot, 
and I think that he does wisely to show himself to his troops in 
this fashion, for he cuts a very good figure in the saddle. As 
we saw him now he was the shortest man out of six, by a good 
hand’s breadth, and yet 1 am no very big man myself, though I 
ride quite heavy enough for a hussar. It is evident, too, that 
his body is too long for his legs. With his big round head, his 
curved shoulders and his clean-shaven face, he is more like a 
professor at the Sorbonne than the first soldier of France. Every 
man to his tastes, but it seems to me that if { could clap a pair 
of fine light-cavalry whiskers like my own onto him it would do 
him no harm. He has a firm mouth, however, and his eyes are 
remarkable. I have seen them once turned upon me in anger, 
and I had rather ride at a square ona spent horse than face them. 
again, J am not a man that is easily daunted, either. 

He was standing at the side of the room, away from the 
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window, looking up at a great map of the country, which was 
hung upon the wall. Berthier stood beside him, trying to look 
wise, and just as we entered Napoleon snatched his sword impa- 
tiently from him, and pointed with it on the map. He was 
talking fast and low, but I heard him say: “The valley of the 
Meuse,” and twice he repeated, “ Berlin.” As we entered, his 
aid-de-camp advanced to us, but the Emperor stopped him and 
beckoned us to his side. 

“You have not yet received a cross of honor, Brigadier Gee 
ard ?” he asked. 

I replied that I had not, and was about to add that it was not. 
for one who hadn’t deserved it, when he cut me short in his 
decided fashion. 

“ And you, major ?” he asked. 

“No, sire.” 

‘Then you shall both have your opportunity now.” 

He led us to the great map upon the wall, and placed the tip 
of Berthier’s sword upon Rheims. 

“T will be frank with you, gentlemen, as with two comrades. 
You have both been with me since Marengo, I believe.” He 
had a strangely pleasant smile which used to light up his pale 
face with a kind of cold sunshine. “ Here at Rheims are our 
present headquarters on this, the 14th of March. Very good. 
Here is Paris, distant by road a good twenty-five leagues. Blu- 
cher lies to the north, Schwarzenburg to the south.” He prod- 
ded at the map with the sword as he spoke. 

“ Now,” said he, “the further into the country these people 
march, the more completely I shall crush them. ‘They are about 
to advance upon Paris. Very good. Jet them doso. My 
brother, the King of Spain, will be there with a hundred thou- 
sand men. It is to him that I send you. You will hand him 
this letter, a copy of which I confide to each of you. It is to 
tell him that I am coming at once, in two days’ time, with every 
man and horse and gun, to his relief. I must give them forty- 
eight hours to recover. Then straight to Paris. You understand 
me, gentlemen ?” 

Ah, if I could tell you the glow of pride it gave me to be © 
taken into the great man’s confidence in this way. As he handed 
our letters to us I clicked my spurs and threw out my chest, 
smiling and nodding to let him know that I saw what he 
would be after. He smiled also and rested his hand for a 
moment upon the cape of my dolman. I would have given 
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half my arrears of pay if my mother could have seen me at 
that instant. . 

“T will show you your route,” said he, turning back to the 
map. “ Your orders are to nde together as far as Bazoches. 
You will then separate, the one making for Paris by Oulchy and 
Neuilly, and the other to the north by Braine, Soissons, and 
Senlis. Have you anything to say, Brigadier Gerard ?” 

I am a rough soldier, but I have words and ideas. I had 
begun to speak about glory and the peril of France when he cut 
me short. 

“ And you, Major Charpentier ? ” 

“If we found our route unsafe are we at liberty to choose 
another ?” said he. 

“Soldiers do not choose. They obey.” He inclined his head 
to show that we were dismissed and turned round to Berthier. I 
do not know what he said, but I heard them both laughing. 

Well, as you may think, we lost little time in getting upon our 
way. In half an hour we were riding down the high street of 
Rheims, and it struck twelve o’clock as we passed the cathedral. 
I had my little gray mare, Violette, the one which Sebastiani had 
wished to buy after Dresden. It is the fastest horse in the six 
brigades of light cavalry, and was only beaten by the Duke of 

_Rovigo’s racer from England. As to Charpentier, he had the kind 
of horse which a horse grenadier or a cuirassier would be likely to 
ride, a back like a bedstead, you understand, and legs like the 
posts. He is a hulking fellow himself, so that they look a singu- 
lar pair. And yet in his insane conceit he ogled the girls as they 
waved their handkerchiefs to me from the windows, and he 
twirled his ugly red mustache up into his eyes, just as if it were 
to him that their attention was addressed. 

When we came out of the town we passed through the French 
camp and then across the battlefield of yesterday, which was still 
covered both by our own poor fellows and by the Prussians. But 
of the two the camp was the sadder sight. Our army was thaw- 
ing away. The guards were all right, though the young guard 
was full of conscripts. The artillery and the heavy cavalry were 
also good if there were more of them, but the infantry privates 
with their under officers looked like schoolboys with their mas- 
ters. And we had no reserves. When one considered that there 
were eighty thousand Prussians to the north and a hundred and 
fifty thousand Russians and Austrians to the south, it might 
make even the bravest man grave. For my own part I confess 
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that I shed a tear until the thought came that the emperor was 
still with us and that on that very morning he had placed his 
hand upon my dolman and had promised me a medal of honor. 
This set me singing, and I spurred Violette on until Charpentier 
had to beg me to have mercy on his great, snorting, panting camel. 
The road was beaten into paste and rutted two feet deep by the 
artillery, so that he was right in saying that it was not the place 
for a gallop. 

T have never been very friendly with this Charpentier, and 
now for twenty miles of the way I could not draw a word from 
him. He rode with his brows puckered and his chin upon his 
breast like a man who is heavy with thought. More than once 
I asked him what was on his mind, thinking that perhaps with 
my quicker intelligence I might set the matter straight. His 
answer always was that it was his mission of which he was 
thinking, which surprised me, because, although I had never 
thought much of his intelligence, still it seemed to me to be 
impossible that anyone could be puzzled by so simple and 
soldierly a task. 

Well, we came at last to Bazoches, where he was to take the 
southern road and I the northern. He half turned in his saddle 
before he left me and he looked at me with a singular expression 
of inquiry on his face. 

“What do you make of it, brigadier ?” he asked. 

“Of what?” 

“ Of our mission.” 

“ Surely, it is plain enough.” 

“You think sop Why should the Emperor tell us his plans?” _ 

“ Because he recognized our intelligence.” 

My companion laughed in a manner which I found annoying. 
“May I ask what you intend to do if you find these villages full 
of Prussians ?” he asked. 

“T shall obey my orders.” 

“ But you will be killed.” 

“ Very possibly.” 

He laughed again and so offensively that I clapped my hand 
to my sword. But before I could tell him what I thought of 
his stupidity and rudeness he had wheeled his horse and was 
lumbering away down the other road. I saw his big fur cap 
vanish over the brow of a hill, and then I rode upon my way, 
wondering at his conduct. From time to time I put my hand 
to the breast of my tunic and felt the paper crackle beneath my 
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fingers. Ah, my precious paper, which should be turned into 
the little silver medal for which I had yearned so long. All the 
way from Braine to Sermoise I was thinking of what my mother 
would say when she saw it. 

I stopped to give Violette a meal at a wayside auberge on 
the side of a hill not far from Soissons—a place surrounded by 
old oaks, and with so many crows that one could scarcely hear 
one’s own voice. It was from the innkeeper that I learned that 
Marmont had fallen back two days before and that the Prussians 
were over the Aisne. An hour later in the fading light I saw 
two of their vedettes upon a hill to the right and then, as dark- 
ness gathered, the heavens to the north were all glimmering from 
the lights of a bivouac. 

When I heard that Blucher had been there for two days I 
was much surprised that the emperor should not have known 
that the country through which he had ordered me to carry my 
precious letter was already occupied by the enemy. Still, I 
thought of the tone of his voice when he said to Charpentier 
that a soldier must not choose but must obey. I should follow 
. the route he had laid down to me as long as Violette could 
move a hoof or I a finger upon her bridle. All the way from 
Sermoise to Soissons, where the road dips up and down, curving 
among fir woods, I kept my pistol ready and my sword-belt 
braced, pushing on swiftly where the path was straight and then ~ 
coming slowly around the corners, in the way we learned in 
Spain. 

When I came to the farmhouse which lies to the right of the 
road just after you cross the wooden bridge over the Crise, near 
where the great statue of the Virgin stands, a woman cried to 
me from the field, saying the Prussians were in Soissons. A 
small party of their lancers, she said, had come on that very 
afternoon and a whole division was expected before midnight. I 
did not wait to hear the end of her tale, but clapped spurs into 
Violette, and five minutes later was galloping her into the town. 

Three Uhlans were at the mouth of the main street, their 
horses tethered, and they gossiping together, each with a pipe 
as long as my sabre. I saw them well at the light of an open 
door, but of me they could have seen only the flash of Violette’s 
gray side and the black flutter of my cloak. A moment later I 
flew through a stream of them rushing from an open gateway. 
Violette’s shoulder sent one of them reeling and I stabbed at an- 
other but missed him. Pang, pang, went two carbines, but I 
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had flown round the curve of the street and never so much as 
heard the hiss of the balls. Ah, we were great, both Violette 
and I. She lay down to it, like a coursed hare, the fire flying 
from her hoofs. I stood in my stirrups and brandished my 
sword. Some one sprang for my bridle. I sliced him through the 
arm and I heard him howling behind me. Two horsemen closed 
upon me. I cut one down and outpaced the other. A minute later 
I was clear of the town, flying down a broad white road with the 
black poplars on either side. For atime I heard the rattle of 
hoofs behind me, but they died and died until I could not tell 
them from the throbbing of my own heart. Soon I pulled up 
and listened, but all was silent. They had given up the chase. 

Well, the first thing that I did was to dismount and to lead 
my mare into a small wood through which a stream ran. There I 
watered her and rubbed her down, giving her two pieces of sugar 
soaked in cognac from my flask. She was spent from the sharp 
chase, but it was wonderful to see how she came round with a 
half-hour’s rest When my thighs closed upon her again I could 
tell by the spring and swing of her that it would not be her fault 
if I did not win my way safe to Paris. 

I must have been well within the enemy’s lines now, for I 
heard a number of them shouting one of their rough drinking 
songs out of a house by the roadside, and I went round by the 
fields to avoid it. At another time two men came out into the 
moonlight (for by this time it was a cloudless night) and shouted 
something in German, but I galloped on without heeding them 
and they were afraid to fire, for their own hussars are dressed 
exactly as Iwas. It is best to take no notice at these times and 
then they put you down as a deaf man. 

‘It was a lovely moon and every tree threw a black bar across 
the road. I could see the country-side just as if it were day- 
time, and very peaceful it looked, save that there was a great 
fire raging somewhere in the north. In the silence of the night 
time and with the knowledge that danger was in front and 
behind me, the sight of that great distant fire was very strik- 
ing and awesome. 

But I was not easily clouded, for I have seen too many sin- 
gular things, so I hummed a tune between my teeth and thought 
of little Lisette whom I might see in Paris. My mind was full 
upon her when, trotting round a corner, I came straight upon 
half-a-dozen German dragoons who were sitting round a brush- 
wood fire by the roadside. 
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I am an excellent soldier. I do not say this because I am 
prejudiced in my own favor, but because I really am so. I can 
weigh every chance in a moment and decide with as much cer- 
tainty as though I had brooded for a week. Now I saw like a 
flash that come what might I should be chased, and on a horse 
which had already done a lung twelve leagues. But it was better to 
be chased onwards than chased back. On this moonlit night, with 
fresh horses behind me, I must take my risk in either case, but if 
I were to shake them off, I preferred that it should be near Senlis 
than near Soissons. All this flashed on me, as if by instinct, you . 
understand. My eyes had hardly rested upon the bearded faces 
under the brass helmets before my rowels were up to the bosses 
in Violette’s side and she was off with a rattle like a pas-de-charge. 
Oh, the shouting and rushing and stamping from behind us! 
Three of them fired and three swung onto their horses. A 
bullet rapped on the crupper of the saddle with a noise like a 
stick on a door. Violette sprang madly forward and I thought 
she had been wounded, but it was only a graze above the near 
fore fetlock. Ah, the dear little mare, how I loved her when I 
felt her settle down into that long easy gallop of hers, her hoofs 
going like a Spanish girl’s castanets. I could not hold myself. 
I turned on my saddle and shouted and raved. “ Vive L’Em- 
pereur/” 1 screamed, and laughed at the gust of oaths that came 
back to me. : 

But it was not over yet. If she had been fresh she might have 
gained a mile in five. Now she could only hold her own witha 
very little over. ‘There was one of them, a young boy of an 
officer, who was better mounted than the others. He drew ahead 
with every stride. ‘Two hundred yards behind him were two 
troopers, but I saw every time that I glanced round that the dis- 
tance between them was increasing. The other three who had 
waited to shoot were a long way in the rear. The officer’s mount 
was a bay, a fine horse, though not to be spoken of with Violette. 
Yet it was a powerful brute, and it seemed to me in a few miles 
its freshness might tell. I waited until the lad was along way in 
front of his comrades, and then I eased my mare down a little— 
a very, very little, so that hemight think that he was really catch- 
ing me. When he came within pistol shot of me I drew and 
cocked my own pistol and laid my chin upon my shoulder to see 
what he would do. He did not offer to fire and I soon discerned 
the cause. The silly boy had taken his pistols from his holsters 
when he had camped for the night. He wagyed his sword at 
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me now and roared some of his gibberish. He did not seem to 
understand that he was at my mercy. I eased Violette down 
until there was not the length of a long lance between the gray 
tail and the bay muzzle. 

“ Rendes-vous /” he yelled. 

““T must compliment monsieur upon his French,” said I, rest- 
ing the barrel of my pistol upon my bridle arm, which I have 
always found best when shooting from the saddle. I aimed at 
his face, and could see, even in the moonlight, how white he 
grew when he understood that it was all up withhim. But even 
as my finger pressed the trigger I thought of his mother and I 
put my ball through his horse’s shoulder. I fear he hurt himself 
in the fall, for it was a fearful crash, but I had my letter to think 
of, so I stretched the mare into a gallop once more. 

But they were not so easily shaken off, these brigands. The 
two troopers thought no more of their young officer than if he 
had been a recruit thrown in the riding school. They left him to 
the others and thundered on after me. I had pulled up on the 
brow of a hill, thinking that I had heard the last of them, but, my 
faith, I soon saw that there was no time for loitering, so away we 
went, the mare tossing her head and I my busby, to show what we 
thought of two dragoons who tried to catch a hussar. But at 
this moment, even while I laughed at the thought, my heart stood 
still within me, for there at the end of the long, white road was 
a black patch of cavalry waiting to receive me. To a young 
soldier it might have seemed the shadow of the trees, but to me 
it was a troop of hussars, and turn where I would death seemed 
to be waiting for me. 

Well, I had the dragoons behind me and the hussars in front. 
Never since Moscow have I seemed to be in such peril. But for 
the honor of the brigade I would rather be cut down by a light 
cavalryman than by a heavy. I never drew bridle, therefore, or 
hesitated for an instant, but I let Violette have her head. I 
remember that I tried to pray as I rode, but I am a little out of 
practice at such things, and the only words I could remember 
were the prayer for fine weather which we used at the school on 
the evening before holidays. Even this seemed better than noth- 
ing, and I was pattering it out, when suddenly—when suddenly 
I heard French voices in front of me. Ah, mon Dieu, but the 
joy went through my heart like a musket ball. They were ours 
—our own dear little rascals from the corps of Marmont. Round 
whisked my two dragoons and galloped for their lives with the 
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moon gleaming on their brass helmets, while I trotted up to my 
friends with no undue haste, for I would have them understand 
that though a hussar may fly it is notin his nature to fly very fast. 
Yet, I fear that Violette’s heaving flanks and foam-spattered 
muzzle gave the lie to my careless bearing. 

Who should be at the head of the troop but old Bouvet whom 
I saved at Leipsig. When he saw me, his little pink eyes filled 
with tears, and indeed I could not but shed a few myself at the 
sight of his joy. I told him of my mission, but he laughed when 
I said I must pass through Senlis. 

“The enemy is there,” said he. ‘“ You cannot go.” 

“T prefer to go where the enemy is,” I answered. ‘“ I would 
ride through Berlin if I had the Emperor’s order.” 

“ But why not go straight to Paris with your dispatch? Why 
should you choose to pass through the one place where you are 
almost sure to be taken or killed ?” 

‘A soldier does not choose. He obeys,” said I, just as I had 
heard Napoleon say it. 

Old Bouvet laughed in his wheezy way until I had to give my 
mustache a twirl and look him up and down in a manner which 
brought him to reason. 

“Well,” said he, ‘ you had best come along with us, for we 
are all bound for Senlis. Our orders are to reconnoitre the place. 
A squadron of Poniatowski’s Polish lancers are in front of us. If 
you must ride through it, it is possible that we may be able to 
go with you.” ; 

So away we went, jingling and clanking through the quiet 
night until we came up with the Poles—fine old soldiers, all of 
them, though a trifle heavy for their horses. It was a treat to 
see them, for they could not have carried themselves better if 
they had belonged to my own brigade. We rode together until 
in the early morning we saw the lights of Senlis. A peasant was 
coming along with a cart, and from him we learned how things 
were going there. 

His information was certain, for his brother was the mayor's 
coachman and he had spoken with him late the night before. 
There was a single squadron of Cossacks—or a polk as they call 
it in their frightful language—quartered upon the mayor's house, 
which stands at the corner of the market-place, and is the 
largest building in the town. A whole division of Prussian 
infantry was encamped in the woods to the north, but only the 
Cossacks were in Senlis. Ah! what a chance to avenge our- 
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selves upon these barbarians, whose cruelty to our poor country 
folk was the talk at every camp fire. We were into the town 
like a torrent, hacked down the vedettes, rode over the guard, 
and were smashing in the doors of the mayor's house before 
they understood that there was a Frenchman within twenty 
miles of them. We saw horrid heads at the windows, heads 
bearded to the temples, with tangled hair and sheepskin caps, 
and silly, gaping mouths. “ Hourra/ hourra /” they shrieked, 
and fired with their carbines, but our fellows were into the house 
and at their throats before they had wiped the sleep out of their 
eyes. It was dreadful to see how the Poles flung themselves 
upon them, like starving wolves upon a herd of fat bucks—for, 
as you know,.the Poles have a blood-feud against the Cossacks. 
The most were killed in the upper rooms, whither they had fled 
for shelter, and the blood was pouring down into the hall like 
rain upon a roof. They are terrible soldiers, these Poles, though 
I think they are a trifle heavy for their horses. Man for man, 
they are as big as Kellermann’s cuirassiers. Their equipment, 
however, is of course much lighter, since they are without the 
cuirass, backplate, and helmet. 

Well, it was at this point that I made an error—a very serious 
error, it must be admitted. Up to this moment I had carried 
out my mission in a manner which only my modesty prevents 
me from describing as remarkable. But now I did that which 
an official would condemn and a soldier excuse. 

There is no doubt that the mare was spent, but still it is true 
that I might have galloped on through Senlis and reached the 
country where I should have had no enemy between me and 
Paris. But what hussar can ride past a fight and never draw 
rein? It is to ask too much of him. Besides, I thought that 
if Violette had an hour of rest I might be three hours the better 
at the other end. Then on the top of it came those heads at 
the windows with their sheepskin hats and their barbarous cries. 
I sprang from my saddle, threw Violette’s bridle over a nail 
post, and ran into the house with the rest. It is true that I was 
too late to be of service, and that I was nearly wounded by a 
lance-thrust from one of these dying savages. Still it is a pity 
to miss even the smallest affair, for one never knows what oppor- 
tunity for advancement may present itself. I have seen more 
soldierly work in outpost skirmishes and little gallop-and-hack 
affairs of the kind than in any of the Emperor’s big battles. 

When the house was cleared I took a bucket of water out for 
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Violette, and our peasant guide showed me where the good 
mayor kept his fodder. My faith, but the little sweetheart was 
ready for it. Then I sponged down her legs and leaving her 
still tethered, I went back into the house to find a mouthful for 
myself, so that I should not need to halt again until I was in 
Paris. 

And now I come to the part of my story which may seem 
singular to you, although I could tell you at least ten things 
every bit as queer which have happened to me in my lifetime. 
You can understand that to a man who spends his life in scout- 
ing and vedette duties on the bloody ground which lies between 
two great armies, there are many chances of strange experiences. 
I'll tell you, however, exactly what occurred. 

Old Bouvet was waiting in the passage when I entered, and 
he asked me whether we might not crack a bottle of wine to- 
gether. ‘“ My faith, we must not be long,” said he. “ There 
are ten thousand of Theilmann’s Prussians in the woods up 
yonder.” 

“ Where is the wine?” I asked. 

“Ah! you may trust two hussars to find where the wine is,” 
said he, and, taking a candle in his hand, he led the way down 
the stone stairs which led to the kitchen. 

When we got there we found another door which opened onto 
a winding stairs with the cellar at the bottom. The Cossacks 
had been there before us, as was easily seen by the broken bot- 
tles littered all over it. However, the mayor was a don vivant, 
and I do not wish to have a better set of bins to pick from. 
Chambertin, Graves, Alicant, white wine and red, sparkling and 
still, they lay in pyramids peeping coyly out of the sawdust. Old 
Bouvet stood with his candle, looking here and peeping there, 
purring in his throat like a cat before a milkpail. He had pitched 
upon a Burgundy at last, and had his hand outstretched to the 
bottle, when there came a roar of musketry from above us, a 
rush of feet, and such a yelping and a screaming as I have never 
listened to. The Prussians were upon us. 

Bouvet is a brave man; I will say that for him. He flashed 
out his sword and away he clattered up the stone steps, his spurs 
clinking as he ran. I followed him, but just as we came out into 
the kitchen passage a tremendous shout told us that the house 
had been recaptured. 

“ Tt is all over,” I cried, grasping at Bouvet’s sleeve. 

“There is one more to die,” he shouted, and away he went 
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like a madman up the second stair. In effect I should have gone 
to my death also had I been in his place, for he had done very 
wrong in not throwing out his scouts to warn him if the Germans 
advanced upon him. Foran instant I was about to rush up with 
him, and then I bethought myself that after all I had my own 
mission to think of, and that if I were taken the important letter 
of the Emperor would be sacrificed. I let Bouvet die alone, there- 
fore, and I went down into the cellar again, closing the door 
behind me. 

Well, it was not a very rosy prospect down there, either. 
Bouvet had dropped the candle when the alarm came, and I, 
pawing about in the darkness, could find nothing but broken 
bottles. At last I came upon the candle, which had rolled under 
the curve of a cask, but try as I would with my tinder box I 
could not light it. The reason was that the wick had been wet 
in a puddle of wine, so, suspecting that this might be the case, I 
cut the end off with my sword. Then I found that it lighted 
easily enough. But what to do I could not imagine. The 
scoundrels upstairs were shouting themselves hoarse, several hun- 
dred of them from the sound, and it was clear that some of them 
would soon want to moisten their throats. There would be an 
end of a dashing soldier, and of the mission and of the medal. 
I thought of my mother and I thought of the Emperor. It made 
me weep to think that the one would lose so excellent a son and 
the other the best light cavalry officer he ever had since La Salle’s 
time. But presently J dashed the tears from my eyes. “Cour- 
age!” I cried, striking myself upon the chest. “Courage, my 
brave boy! Is it possible that one who has come safely from 
Moscow without so much as a frost bite will die in a French 
wine cellar?” At the thought I was up on my feet, and 
clutching at the letter in my tunic, for the crackle of it gave me 
courage. 

My first plan was to set fire to the house, in the hope of 
escaping in the confusion. My second to get into an empty 
wine-cask. I was looking round to see if I could find one, 
when suddenly in the corner I espied a little, low door, painted 
of the same gray color as the wall, so that it was only a man 
with quick sight who would have noticed it. I pushed against 
it and at first I imagined that it was locked. Presently, how- 
ever, it gave a little, and then I understood that it was held by 
the pressure of something upon the other side. I put my feet 
against a hogshead of wine and gave such a push that the door 
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flew open and I came down with a crash upon my back, the 
candle flying out of my hands, so that I found myself in dark- 
ness once more. I picked myself up and stared through the 
black archway into the gloom beyond. 

There was a slight ray of light coming from some slit or grat- 
ing. The dawn had broken outside and I could dimly see the 
long, curving sides of several huge casks, which made me think 
that perhaps this was where the mayor kept his reserves of wine, 
while they were maturing. At any rate, it seemed to be a safer 
hiding place than the outer cellar, so, gathering up my candle, I 
was just closing the door behind me when I suddenly saw some- 
thing which filled me with amazement and even, I confess, with 
the smallest little touch of fear. 

I have said that at the further end of the cellar there was a 
dim, gray fan of light, striking downward from somewhere near 
the roof. Well, as I peered through the darkness, I suddenly 
saw a great, tall man skip into this belt of daylight, and then 
out again into the blackness at the further end. My word, I 
_ gave such a start that my busby nearly broke its chin-strap. It 
was but a glance, but none the less I had time to see that the 
fellow had’ a hairy Cossack cap on his head, and that he was a 
great, long-legged, broad-shouldered brigand, with a sabre at his 
waist. My faith, even Etienne Gerard was a little staggered at 
being left alone with such a creature in the dark. 

But only for a moment. “Courage,” I thought. “Am I 
not a hussar, a brigadier, too, at the age of thirty-one, and the 
chosen messenger of the Emperor?” After all, this skulker had 
more cause to be afraid of me than I of him. And then sud- 
denly I understood that he was afraid—hormbly afraid. I 
could read it from his quick steps and his bent shoulders, as he 
ran among the barrels, like a rat making for its hole. And, of 
course, it must have been he who had held the door against me, 
and not some packing-case or wine-cask, as I had imagined. He 
was the pursued, then, and I the pursuer. Aha, I felt my 
whiskers bristle as I advanced upon him through the darkness! 
He would find that he had no chicken to deal with, this robber 
from the north. For the moment I was magnificent. 

At first I had feared to light my candle, lest I should make a 
mark of myself, but now, after cracking my shin over a box and 
catching my spurs in some canvas, I thought the bolder course 
the wiser. [ lit it, therefore, and then I advanced with long 
strides, my sword in my hand, “ Come out, you rascal,” I cried, 
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“Nothing can save you. You will at last meet with your 
deserts.” 

I held my candle high, and presently I caught a glimpse of 
the man’s head, staring at me over a barrel. He had a gold 
chevron on his black cap, and the expression of his face told me 
in an instant that he was an officer and a man of refinement. 

“ Monsieur,” he cried, in excellent French, “I surrender my- 
self upon the promise of quarter. But if I do not have your 
promise I will then sell my life as dearly as I can.” 
~~ “Sir,” said I, ‘a Frenchman knows how to treat an unfortu- 
nate enemy. Your life is safe!” With that he handed the 
sword over the top of the barrel, and I bowed, with the candle 
upon my heart. ‘ Whom have I the honor of capturing?” I 
asked. 

“JT am the Count Boutkine, of the emperor’s own Don Cos- 
sacks,” said he. ‘I came out with my troop to reconnoitre 
Senlis, and, as we found no sign of your people, we determined 
to spend the night here.” 

“And would it be an indiscretion,” I asked, “if I were to 
inquire how you came into the back cellar? ” 

“Nothing more simple,” said he. ‘It was our intention to 
start at early dawn. Feeling chilled after dressing, I thought 
that a cup of wine would do me no harm, so I came down to 
see what I could find., As I was rummaging about, the house 
was suddenly carried by assault so rapidly that by the time I 
had climbed the stairs it was all over. It only remained for me 
to save myself, so I came down here and hid myself in the back 
cellar where you have found me.” 

I thought of how old Bouvet had behaved under the same 
conditions, and the tears sprang to my eyes as I contemplated 
the glory of France. Then I had to consider what I should do 
next. It was clear that this Russian count, being in the back 
cellar, while we were in the front one, had not heard the sounds 
which would have told him that the house was once again in the 
hands of his own allies. If he should once understand this, the 
tables would be turned, and I should be his prisoner instead of 
he being mine. What wasI to do? I was at my wits’ end, 
when suddenly there came to me an idea so brilliant that I could 
not but be amazed at my own invention. 

“Count Boutkine,” said I, “TI find myself in a most difficult 
position.” 

“Why?” he asked. 
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“ Because I have promised you your life.” 

His jaw dropped a little. ‘‘ You would not withdraw your 
-promise ?” he replied. 

«« If the worst comes to the worst, I can die in your defense,” 
said I, ‘‘ but the difficulties are great.” 

“ What is it, then ?” he asked. 

“T will be frank with you,” said I. ““ You must know that 


our fellows, and especially the Poles, are so incensed against the © = 


Cossacks that the mere fact of the uniform drives them mad! 


They precipitate themselves instantly upon the wearer, and tear” ~ 


him limb from limb. Even their officers cannot restrain them.” 

The Russian grew pale at my words and the way in which I 
said them. 

“ But this is terrible !” said he. 

“ Horrible!” said I. ‘If we were to go up together at this 
moment I cannot promise how far I could protect you.” 

‘“‘T am in your hands,” he cried. ‘What would you suggest 
that we should do? Would it not be best that I should remain 
here ?” 

“ That worst of all.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because our fellows will ransack the house presently, and then 
you would be cut to pieces. No,no,I must go up and break 
it to them. But even then, when once they see that accursed 
uniform, I do not know what may happen.” 

“ Should I then take the uniform off?” 

“Excellent! Excellent!” I cried. “Hold! We have it! 
You will take your uniform off and put on mine. That will make 
you sacred to every French soldier.” 

“It is not the French that I fear so much as the Poles.” 

“ But my uaiform will be a safeguard against either.” 

“ How can IJ thank you?” he cried. “ But you—what are you 
to wear?” , 

“T will wear yours.” 

“ And perhaps fall a victim to your generosity.” 

“Tt is my duty to take the risk,” I answered. “ But I have 
no fears. I will ascend in your uniform. A hundred swords 
will be turned upon me. ‘ Hold!’ I will shout. ‘I am Brigadier 
Gerard.’ Then they willsee my face. They will know me, and 
I will tell them about you. Under the shield of these clothes you 
will be sacred.” 

His fingers trembled with eagerness as he tore off his tunic. 
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His boots and breeches were much like my own, so there was no 
need to change them, but I gave him my hussar jacket, my dol- 
man, my busby and swordbelt and my sabre-sash, while I 
took in exchange his high sheepskin hat, with the gold chevron, 
his fur-trimmed coat and his crooked sword. Be it well under- 
stood that in changing the tunics I did not forget to change my 
thrice-precious letter also from my old one to my new. 

“With your leave,” said I. “I shall now bind you to a 
barrel.” 

He made a great fuss over this, but I have learned in my sol- 
diering never to throw away chances, and how could I tell that 
he might not, when my back was turned, see how the matter 
really stood and break in upon my plans? He was leaning 
against a barrel at the time, so I ran six times arqund it with a 
rope, and then tied it with a big knot behind. If he wished to 
come upstairs he would at least have to carry a thousand litres 
of good French wine for a knapsack. I then shut the door of 
the back cellar behind me, so that he might not hear what was 
going forward, and, tossing the candle away, I ascended the 
kitchen stair. : 

There were only about twenty steps, and yet while I came up 
them I seemed to have time to think of everything that I had 
ever done, and everything that I had ever hoped to do. It was 
the same feeling that I had at Eylau when I lay with my broken 
leg and saw the horse-artillery galloping down upon me. Of 
course I knew that if I were taken I should be shot instantly as 
being disguised within the enemy’s lines. 

Still, it was a glorious death, in the direct service of the Em- 
peror, and I reflected that there could not be less than five lines, 
and perhaps seven, in the Moniteur about me. Palaret had 
eight lines, and I am sure that he had not so fine a career. 

When I made my way out into the hall, with all the nonchal- 
ance in my face and manner that I could assume, the very first 
thing that I saw was Bouvet’s dead body with his knees drawn 
up and a broken sword in his hand. I could see by the black 
smudge that he had been shot at close quarters. I should have 
wished to salute as I went by, for he was a gallant man, but I 
feared lest I should be seen, and so I passed on. 

The front of the hall was full of Prussian infantry, who were 
knocking loopholes in the wall, as though they expected that 
there might yet be another attack. Their officer, a little rat of 
a man, was running about giving directions. ‘They were all too 
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busy to take much notice of me, but another officer, who was stand- 
ing by the door with a long pipe in his mouth, strode across and 
clapped me on the shoulder, pointing to the dead bodies of our 
poor hussars and saying something that was meant for a jest, for 
his big beard opened and showed every fang in his head. I 
laughed heartily also, and said the only Russian words that I know. 
_I learned them from little Sophy at Wilna, and they meant: 
“Tf the night is fine we shall meet under the oak tree, and if it 
rains we shall meet in the byre.” It was all the same to this 
German, however, and I have no doubt that he gave me credit 
for saying something very witty indeed, for he roared laughing 
and slapped me on my shoulder again. I nodded to him and 
marched out of the hall door as coolly as if I were the command- 
ant of the garrison. There were a hundred horses tethered about 
outside, most of them belonging to the Poles and hussars. Good 
little Violette was waiting with the others, and she whinnied when 
she saw me coming towards her. But I would not mount her. No, 
I was much too cunning for that. On the contrary, I chose the 
most shaggy little Cossack horse that I could see, and I sprang 
upon it with as much assurance as though it had belonged to my 
father before me. It had a great bag of plunder slung over its 
neck, and this I laid upon Violette’s back and led her along be- 
side me. Never have you seen such a picture of the Cossack 
returning from the foray. It was superb. 

Well, the town was full of Prussians by this time. They lined 
the sidewalks and pointed me out to each other, saying, as I 
could judge by their gestures: ‘‘ There goes one of those devils 
of Cossacks. They are the boys for foraging and plunder.” 
One of two officers spoke to me, with an air of authority, but I 
shook my head and smiled, and said: “If the night is fine we 
shall meet under the oak tree, but if it rains we shall meet in the 
byre.” At which they shrugged their shoulders and gave the 
matter up. In this way I worked along until I was beyond the 
northern outskirt of the town. I could see in the roadway two 
lancer vedettes, with their black and white pennons, and I knew 
that when I was once past these I should be a free man once 
more. I made my pony trot, therefore, Violette rubbing her 
nose against my knee all the time, and looking up at me to ask 
how she had deserved that this doormat of a creature should be 
preferred to her. I was not more than a hundred yards from the 
Uhlans, when suddenly, you can imagine my feelings when I saw 
areal Cossack coming galloping along the roadway towards me. 
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Ah, my friend, you who read this, if you have any heart, you 
will feel for a man like me, who ‘had gone through so many 
dangers and trials only at this-very last moment to be con- 
fronted with one which appeared to put an end to everything. 
I will confess that fora moment I lost heart and was inclined to 
throw myself down in my despair, and to cry out that I had ~ 
been betrayed. But no, I was not beaten even now. I opened 
two buttons of my tunic, so that I might get easily at the Em- 
peror’s message, for it was my fixed determination, when all 
hope was gone, to swallow the letter and then die sword in 
hand. Then I felt that my little crooked sword was loose in 
its sheath and I trotted on to where the vedettes were waiting. 
They seemed inclined to stop me, but I pointed to the other 
Cossack, who was still a couple of hundred yards off, and they, 
understanding that I merely wished to meet him, let me pass 
with a salute. 

I dug my spurs into my pony then, for if I were only far 
enough from the lancers I thought I might manage the Cossack 
without much difficulty. He was an officer, a large, bearded 
man, with a gold chevron in his cap just the same as mine. As 
I advanced he unconsciously aided me by pulling up his horse, 
so that I had a fine start of the vedettes. On I came for him, 
and I could see wonder turning to suspicion in his brown eyes 
as he looked at me and my pony equipment. I do not know 
what it was that was wrong, but he saw something which was as 
it should not be. He shouted out a question, and then, when I 
gave no answer, he pulled out his sword. I was glad in my 
heart to see him do so, for I had always rather fight than cut 
down an unsuspecting enemy. Now I made at him full tilt, and, 
parrying his cut, I got my point in just under the fourth button 
of his tunic. Down he went, and the weight of him nearly took 
me off my horse before I could disengage. I never glanced at 
him to see if he were living or dead, for I sprang off my pony 
and on to Violette, with a shake of my bridle and a kiss of my 
hand to the two Uhlans behind me. They galloped after me, 
shouting, but Violette had had her rest and was just as fresh as 
when she started. 

I took the first side road to the west, and the first to 
the south, which would take me away from the enemy’s coun- 
try. On we went, and on, every stride taking me further from 
my foes and nearer to my friends. At last I reached the 
end of a long strefth of road, and looking back from it could 
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see no signs of ‘pursuers. I understood that my troubles were at 
last over. 

And it give me a glow of happiness as I rode to think that I 
had done to the letter what the Emperor had ordered. What 
would he say when he saw me? What could he say which 
would do justice to the iucredible way in which I had risen above 
every danger? He had ordered me to go through Sermoise, 
Soissons and Senlis, little dreaming that they were all three oc- 
cupied by the enemy. And yet I had done it. I had borne 
his letter in safety through each of these towns. Hussars, dra- 
goons, lancers, Cossacks and infantry, I had run the gauntlet of 
all of them and had come out unharmed. 

When I had got as far as Dammartin I caught a first glimpse 
of our own outposts. They were a troop of dragoons in a field, 
and of course I could see from the horsehair crests that they 
were French. I galloped towards them in order to ask them if 
all was safe between there and Paris, and as I rode I felt such a 
pride at having won my way back to my friends again that I 
could not refrain from waving my sword in the air. At this a 
young officer galloped out from among the dragoons, also bran- 
dishing his sword, and it warmed my heart to think that he 
should come riding with such ardor and enthusiasm to greet me. 
I made Violette caracole, and as we came together I brandished 
my sword more gallantly than ever—but you can imagine my 
feelings when he suddenly made a cut at me which would cer- 
tainly have taken my head off if I had not fallen forward with 
my nose in Violette’s mane. My faith! it whistled just over my 
cap like an east wind. Of course it came from this accursed 
uniform which, in my excitement, I had forgotten all about, and 
this young dragoon had imagined that I was some Russian 
champion who was challenging the French cavalry. My word! 
he was a frightened man when he understood how near he had 
been to killing the celebrated Brigadier Gerard. 

Well, the road was clear, and about three o’clock in thé after- 
noon I wasat St. Denis, though it took me a long two hours to 
get from there to Paris, for the road was black with commissariat 
wagons and guns of the artillery reserve, which were going 
north to Marmont and Mortier. You cannot conceive the excite- 
ment which my appearance in such a costume made in Paris, and 
when I came to the Rue de Rivoli I should think I had a quarter 
of a mile of folk riding or running behind me. Word had got 
about from the dragoons (two of them had come with me), and 
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everybody knew about my adventures and how I had come by 
my uniform. It was atriumph—men shouting and women wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs and blowing kisses from the windows. 
Although I am a man singularly free from conceit, still I must 
confess that on this one occasion I could not restrain myself from 
showing that this reception gratified me. The Russian coat had 
hung very loose upon me, but now I threw out my chest until it 
was as tight as a sausage skin. And my little sweetheart of a 
mare tossed her mane and pawed with her front hoofs, frisking 
her tail about, as though she said: “ We’ve done it together this 
time. It is to us that commissions should be intrusted.” When 
I kissed her between the nostrils when I dismounted at the gate 
of the Tuileries there was as much shouting as if a bulletin had 
been read from the grand army. 

I was hardly in costume to visit a king, but, after all, if one has 
a soldierly figure one can do without all that. I was shown up 
straight away to Joseph, whom I had often seen in Spain. He 
seemed as stout, as quiet and as amiable as ever. Talleyrand was 
in the room with him, or I suppose I should call him Duke of 
Benevento, but I confess that I like old names best. He read 
my letter when Joseph Buonaparte handed it to him, and then he 
looked at me with the strangest expression in those funny little 
twinkling eyes of his. 

“ Were you the only messenger ? ” he asked. 

“There was one other, sir,” said I. ‘Major Charpentier, of 
the horse grenaiiers.” 

“ He has not yet arrived,” said the king of Spain. 

“If you had seen the legs of his horse, sire, you would not 
wonder at it,” I remarked. 

“There may be other reasons,” said Talleyrand, and he gave 
that singular smile of his. 

Well, they paid me a compliment or two, though they might 
have said a good deal more and yet have said two little. I 
bowed myself out, and very glad I was to get away, for I hate 
a court as much as I love a camp. Away I went to my old 
friend, Chaubert, in the Rue Miromesnil, and there I got his 
hussar uniform, which fitted me very well. He and Lizette and 
I supped together in his rooms, and all my dangers were 
forgotten. In the morning I found Violette ready for another 
twenty-league stretch. It was my intention to return instantly 
to the Emperor’s headquarters, for I was, as you may imagine, 
impatient to hear his words of praise and to receive my reward. 
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I need not say that I rode back by a safe route, for I had 
seen quite enough of Uhlans and Cossacks. I passed through 
Meaux and Chateau Thierry, and so in the evening I arrived at 
Rheims, where Napoleon was still lying. The bodies of our fel- 
lows and of St. Prest’s Russians had all been buried, and I 
could see changes in the camp also. The soldiers looked better 
cared for, some of the cavalry had received remounts, and every- 
thing was in excellent order. It is wonderful what a good gen- 
eral can effect in a couple of days. 

When I came to the headquarters I was shown straight into the 
Emperor's room. He was drinking coffee at a writing-table, 
with a big plan drawn out on paper in front of him. Berthier 
and McDonald were leaning one over each shoulder, and he 
was talking so quickly that I don’t believe that either of them 
could catch a half of what he was saying. But when his eyes 
fell upon me he dropped his pen onto the chart, and he sprang 
up with a look in his pale face which struck me cold. 

“What the devil are you doing here?” he shouted. When 
he was angry he had a voice like a peacock. 

“T have the honor to report to you, sire,” said I, ‘that I have 
delivered your dispatch safely to the King of Spain.” 

“What!” he yelled, and his two eyes transfixed me like bayo- 
nets. Oh, those dreadful eyes, shifting from gray to blue, like 
steel in the sunshine. I can see them now when I have had a 
bad dream. 

“What has becomé of Charpentier?” he asked. 

‘““ He is captured,” said McDonald. 

“ By whom?” 

“ The Russians.” 

“ The Cossacks?” 

“ No, a single Cossack.” 

“ He gave himself up?” 

“ Without resistance.” 

“ He is an intelligent officer. You will see that the medal of 
honor is awarded to him.” 

When IJ heard these words I had to rub my eyes to make sure 
that I was awake. 

“ As to you,” cried the Emperor, taking a step forward as if 
he would have struck me. “ You brain of a hare, what do you 
think that you were sent upon this mission for? Do you con- 
ceive that I would send a really important message by such a 
hand as yours, and through every village which the enemy holds? 
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How you came through them passes my comprehension, but if 
ycur fellow messenger had as little sense as you, my whole plan 
of campaign would have been ruined. Can you not see, cog/ione, 
that this message contained false news and that it was intended 
to deceive the enemy whilst I put a very different scheme into 
execution.” 

When I heard these cruel words and saw the angry white face 
which glared at me, I had to hold the back of a chair, for my 
mind was failing me and my knees would hardly bear me up. 
But then I took courage, as I reflected that I was an honorable 
gentleman and that my whole life had been spent in toiling for 
this man and for my beloved country. 

“Sire,” said I, and the tears would trickle down my cheeks 
whilst I spoke, “when you are dealing with a man like me you 
would find it wiser to deal openly. Had I known that you 
had wished the dispatch to fall ‘into the hand of the enemy, I 
would have seen that it came there. As I believed that I was to 
guard it, I was prepared to sacrifice my life for it. I do not be- 
lieve, sire, that any man in the world ever met with more toils 
and perils than I have done in trying to carry out what I thought 
was your will.” 

I dashed the tears from my eyes as I spoke, and with such 
fire and spirit as I could command I gave him an account of 
it all; of my dash through Soissons, my brush with the dragoons, 
my adventure in Senlis, my rencontre with Count Boutkine in 
the cellar, my disguise, my meeting with tlte Cossack officer, my 
flight, and how at the last moment I was nearly cut down by a 
French dragoon. The Emperor, Berthier and McDonald listened 
with astonishment upon their faces. When I had finished Na- 
poleon stepped forward and he pinched me by the ear. 

“There! There!” said he. ‘Forget anything which I may 
have said. I would have done better to trust you. You may 
go.” 

I turned to the door and my hand was upon the handle when 
the Emperor called upon me to stop. ‘You will see,” said he 
to the Duke of Tarentum, “that Brigadier Gerard has the special 
medal of honor, for I believe that if he has the thickest head he 
has also the stoutest heart in my army.” 


DICK’S LEGACY 


By James PayNn 


E were a large family, and it 
was only to be expected that 
one of us should have insisted 
upon going to sea. My father 
said he would as soon have seen 
Dick go to the dogs at once, but we all 
knew he didn’t mean that. He only meant 
it was very hard that his favorite son, and 
the child of his old age, should not be con- 
3) tent to earn his living at home, or at least in 
his own country, but must betake 
i> ~himself to lands which the rest of us 
~*\\. had only read of in the geography 
“books. We lived in London, and 
within a very easy distance of the 
Thames—indeed, our street led into it—but nothing would 
do but Dick must sail to Spain and see the Guadalquiver— 
a name that sounds like an alligator zn extremis. Our Dick 
cared nothing for foreign scenery, had no thirst for informa- 
tion of any kind, didn’t care whether the climate was warm 
or cold, hadn’t the slightest knowledge of any tongue but his 
own (and ¢ta¢t he knew very imperfectly), had no sympathy 
with Columbus or Captain Cook—and yet he must be always 
going to sea. Going to see what? his father used to inquire 
peevishly ; and poor Dick never could answer him, for he 
didn’t know himself. He always pined to be off somewhere, 
to Kamchatka, or Mozambique, or Jericho, after he had been 
at home about three weeks or so. Spain not having been 
enough for him, he ran over to Canada; then he took a trip 
to Hong-Kong; and finally went to the West Indies—from 
whence the dear light-hearted vagabond never returned. 
Yellow Jack laid him low at Berbice, and many an eye was 
touched with tears when the news came over the sea. It sent a 
spasm to his father’s heart from which it never recovered. For 
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this ne’er-do-well, who was no scapegrace, however, was liked 
by everybody who knew him. He was very poor, of course, 
being only a common seaman before the mast, at best; but he 
had kept all his friends in his memory wheresoever he went, and 
brought home some trifle from every outlandish place he visited, 
for one or other of them. He was nvt a man for a woman to 
marry—unléss she was prepared to embrace the nautical profes- 
sion as well as himself—but he was an immense favorite with all 
the sex; and as for children, they adored him, and called him 
Uncle Dick whether authorized by the tables of affinity so to 
do or not. His last present, a posthumous one, brought over by 
a messmate to my wife, with “her brother Dick’s best love "— 
kind, simple soul that he was!—was a huge black parrot, the 
very ugliest bird that these eyes ever beheld. Lucy, however, 
welcomed it as though it had been a bird of paradise, for the 
sake of the giver; and father could hardly be persuaded not to 
have it in his room, when he lay ill of the sickness which at last 
was unto death. But the fact was the black parrot was by no 
means a suitable bird for a sick-room; for at most unexpected 
seasons, and commonly in the dead of night, it would begin to 
talk as loud as a washerwoman, and use the most reprehensible 
language, which it had picked up at sea—upon its return voy- 
age, as my wife always would have it, and by no means from 
Dick’s lips. “Pooh, pooh!” “Never say die!”  What’s 
o'clock ? past kissing-time—chick, chick—and time to kiss again 
—chick, chick!” [That was his imitation of osculation.] 
“Tolderol, tolderol!!” ‘Who's afraid?” ‘ Kill the cap- 
tain!” ‘Scuttle the ship!”—and a number of other objection- 
able statements, which would be not only tedious here to 
enumerate, but even improper. Notwithstanding this, Poll was 
a great pet with everybody (except the doctor, whom it had 
objurgated in the most unmeasured terms, having mistaken him, 
in his white cravat, for the ship’s chaplain), and when misfortune 
came upon us, in the pleasant guise, however, of a family too 
large for our income, Poll and his huge gilt cage still formed a 
portion of our furniture, although many persons with more brain 
than heart thought it a piece of folly that we did not turn Dick’s 
loving legacy into hard money. The only inconvenience Poll 
suffered in consequence of this change in our circumstances, was 
that, being greatly crowded within doors, we hung him outside 
the house in the summer-time, in which position he endured 
much wordy persecution from the street-boys. To these he 
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would return insult for insult, teaching them the badinage used 
by mariners, and learning in return the flowers of speech that 
flourish in the streets of the metropolis. His jet-black plumage, 
his enormous beak, and the unprecedented (for a parrot) vio- 
lence of his expressions, induced these enemies to call him Nick; 
but, very fortunately, his ear was not sufficiently acute to discern 
the difference between this contumelious name and Dick, which 
we had entitled him, after him who had bequeathed him to us. 

But, “ Never you mind,’”my good father would observe to us, 
with general reference to all these drawbacks; “ that bird will 
prove a blessing to you yet, or my dear boy would never have 
sent it to you with his last breath across the seas.” 

And so, long after my poor father died, and when many of 
our children had grown up and were earning their own living, 
the parrot was with us still, without one touch of gray upon a 
feather. 

We were outfitting Jack, our youngest but one, for a situation 
as under-clerk in a colliery down in Wales, and had had no little 
trouble to raise the money for that and his long journey, when 
Dick first brought us luck. 

“My dear George,” said my wife to me one June evening, 
just after I had come home from a long day’s work, ‘if fifteen 
guineas would be a very great comfort to you, indeed, I know 
where to get them.” 

Her voice was not so cheery as her words, and therefore I 
knew there was a reverse side to such a gratifying offer. 

“Well,” said I, “and what’s to be done for that money? It 
would be a great convenience, Lucy, no doubt, just now.” 

“That’s true,” returned my wife with a little sigh. ‘ But we 
are not so poor as to be obliged to sell poor Dick even for that 
sum; and it is for him that the money has been bid. If any of 
the children were ill, and wanted expensive medicines, or change 
of air, I should not hesitate about it; but since we have cut and 
contrived and scraped together enough to start our Jack, I think 
we should not be justified, eh, George——” 

My wife spoke with indecision, but she would secretly have 
been much disappointed in me if I had leaned towards selling the 
bird, I knew; so I replied that that must not be thought of— 
certainly not—and inquire J, merely as a matter of curiosity, how 
the offer happened to be made. 

“Well,” said my wife, “Sally called me downstairs this after- 
noon, as I was taking a last look to Jack’s clothes, and especially 
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to his buttons, poor lad —for it is not likely that any Welshwoman 
will understand such things—and who should be in the parlor 
but a female in widow’s clothes, sitting at our table with the par- 
rot before her, like a poor savage worshiping an idol. She had 
taken it down from its hook outside, and carried it in, notwith- 
standing it had sworn at her in a manner dreadful to listen to, 
and was even then far from pacified. - 

“« Madam, I beg your pardon,’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘but this 
parrot is the most admirable bird ’ 

*¢ Pooh, pooh!’ cried Dick. 

““<Tts sagacity,’ pursued the widow, ‘is beyond all belief. 
Now, I dote upon parrots, especially black ones, that having 
been my beloved husband’s favorite color. And if I could only 
get possession of this admirable creature : 

‘<¢ Kill the captain !—scuttle the ship!’ screamed Dick. 

“<By paying any compensation in reason, I should consider 
myself truly fortunate. Of course, I’m taking a great liberty. I 
have no right to come into your house and open a negotiation of 
this kind—I am fully aware of the false position in which I have 
placed myself—still, a voice from beyond the tomb seems to 
have whispered to me ‘ 

«¢ Tolderolol!’ exclaimed Dick, performing a succession of 
somersaults within his gilded ring. ‘Who’s your hatter? How’s 
your poor feet ?’ 

“*Seems to have whispered,’ repeated the widow, calmly wait- 
ing until the bird had finished its remarks, ‘ Buy that parrot; buy 
it, cage and all. Take it home and treat it kindly.’ It is impos- 
sible for me, madam, to neglect such a solemn intimation of the 
‘wishes of the departed. Five pounds for the bird and two-ten 
for the cage, is an offer which I think you will allow is handsome, 
and ought to be conclusive.’ And with these words she took out 
her purse and laid down the money on the table. 

“I confess, George, that the sight of so much gold was not a 
little tempting; but after just one look at it, I thanked her, and 
bade her put it back again, for that with us also the matter was 
one of feeling and memory, and that we could not part with Dick 
upon any such consideration. 

““¢Ten for the bird and five for the cage,’ observed the visitor 
with quiet distinctness, and doubling the sum already spread be- 
fore me. i hesitated a moment, fairly fascinated by the glitter 
of all this treasure. I thought of a score of things that it would 
buy for yeu and the children, and did not know what to do, 
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“¢Poor Dick, poor Dick, poor Dick!’ reiterated the parrot 
mournfully. ‘ Give him a dozen, keel-haul him, throw him over- 
board !’ 

“‘* Madam,’ cried I, ‘I cannot sell that bird ; so please do not 
tempt me any further.’ ” 

“Well, Lucy, and you did quite right,” quoth I, kissing away 
atear that lay upon her honest cheek. “And then I suppose the 
‘temptress took herself off?” 

“No,” returned my wife, “she did not; and here comes the 
strangest part of the story, and that which may have most inter- 
est for you and me. ‘Well, if you won’t sell your parrot,’ said 
the widow, in the same determined way as before, and without 
any appearance of disappointment, ‘will you /ezd it to me for a 
week in August next? I will give you ten guineas for the loan 
of it.’ 

“ Lend it, Lucy!” 

“ That is certainly what she said, George; and I replied that 
I would speak to you, and if she would call to-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, let her know to what decision you had come.” 

At first, I thought this offer could not have proceeded from 
any but a madwoman, and made up my mind to refuse her 
request. She might do some harm to our parrot, and possibly 
even eat it; in which case, the law itself could afford us no 
redress, But, on second thoughts, I determined to see the wo- 
man myself, before rejecting so favorable a proposition. Accord- 
ingly, I delayed going to my usual place of business the next 
day until after the hour named by the mysterious visitor. As 
the clock struck ten, she rang the door-bell, and telling Sally not . 
to be in a hurry in opening it, I made a recognizance through 
the parlor blind. 

The widows’ cap framed a quiet, resolute face, and hard blue 
eyes, that certainly exhibited no trace of insanity; her voice, as 
she spoke to the servant, was calm and collected; her garments 
were new and of good material. If appearances were to be 
trusted, she was not mad, and she was solvent—the two points 
about which I had naturally the greatest solicitude. 

“ Mr. Wilson, I conclude?” observed she, as she entered the 
parlor. “TI am glad that I see you in person, so that there need 
be no more uncertainty about this little affair. I offered your 
wife ten guineas for the loan of your black parrot from the 6th 
to the 13th of August. I think that is a handsome week’s rent 
for any bird.” 
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“ Madam,” returned I, “that is undoubtedly true; still, tne 
proposition is such a very uncommon one, that you must pardon 
my hesitation in acceding to it. How do I know 

“If you require references as guarantees of my respectability,” 
interrupted the widow, “ you may have a bushel of them. My 
name is Hubble, I live at 884 Pitt Street. I was housekeeper to 
the late General Sir Fiddle Faddle for twenty years; and my 
bankers are the Messrs. Child. If you are merely curious to 
know why I want your parrot, that curiosity will not be gratified. 
Don’t be a fool, now. I am prepared to pay five guineas at 
once, on deposit, and in advance, to convince you that my in- 
tentions are in good faith. What would you have more?” 

“ Nothing more, indeed,” said I, taking up the money. “I am 
perfectly satisfied. But supposing that in the interim the poor 
parrot should 7 

“Never say die!” exclaimed Dick from his cage without. 
““Who’s afraid? Chick, chick, chick, chick, chick!” 

I could not help laughing heartily at this apropos interruption, ~ 
but the widow never moved a muscle. “If it dies, you may 
keep the deposit. It is hard,” added she with a sort of spasm, 
“that poor folks should be disappointed in their expectations, 
through no fault of their own; but as for their giving money 
back again, I think nobody ought to expect it. I have nothing 
further to remark except that the whole arrangement is to be 
kept a dead secret. That may seem very whimsical perhaps, 
but then I am prepared to pay for my whims. It will be better 
that one of you two should both bring Dick to Pitt Street and take 
him away again, and for this trouble you shall have a guinea 
extra.” She rose to leave the room, but while I held the door 
open for her, she suddenly observed: ‘ By the bye, I don’t like 
the name of Dick; it’s vulgar. Have you any nice little boy at 
home who has nothing particular to do, and will teach the parrot 
to speak of himself as ‘Poor Tommy, Poor Tommy?’ It is 
very easily done, and here is a little present for his future tutor.?’ 

She was gone in a moment, leaving in my wife’s hand a half- 
sovereign wrapped up in silver-paper; and all my apprehensions 
as to the state of her mind returned to me immediately with re- 
doubled force. ‘She must be mad,” thought I, “ to scatter her 
gold about with such reckless profusion, and to entertain the 
idea that Tommy is a more aristocratic name than Dick.” 

Nevertheless, the method of her madness being far from 
objectionable, and her references turning out to be most satisfac- 
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tory, everything was done in.accordance with the widow's desire. 
Our youngest hope, incited by the magnitude of his reward, never 
ceased his monotonous task until the unfortunate bird was so far 
educated that if he did not substitute his new name for his old 
one, he at least used one as often as the other, and very often 
both in the same breath; and when the 6th. of August came, I 
took him in a cab to Pitt Street in a high state of exultation and 
strong language, and under the belief, as I think, that he was 
about to be shipped for the West Indies. On the 13th, I brought 
him back again as glossy and bright as ever, and with the sum 
of £6 6s. in my waistcoat pocket, as well as the price of the 
two cabs. Nota feather of him was missing; he was as ugly, 
but not at all more so—which, indeed, was scarcely possible— 
than when he left us. What he had done to earn his hire, we 
could not possibly imagine. When we asked him, he answered 
“ Fiddle Faddle;” a reply which at first quite terrified us by its 
sagacious novelty, but presently we remembered that that had 

- been the name of the general whose housekeeper the widow had 
been, and set it down merely as a new acquisition to Dick’s vo- 
cabulary. For fifteen years I took that parrot to Pitt Street, 
and received the eleven guineas per annum, and although we 
suffered much—especially Lucy—from the pangs of ungratified 
curiosity, we had certainly cause to bless that sable bird. Our 
pecuniary connection with Mrs. Hubble did not make us in any 
degree more acquainted with her; she received and dismissed 
me always with the same frigid politeness; and when I met her 
by chance in the street, at other times, she made two stereotyped 
inquiries—first after Tommy’s health, and secondly, after that of 
my wife. 

In the sixteenth year after our first loan of the parrot, and in 
the month of July, we received a visit from two strange gentle- 
men which was even more extraordinary in its results than that of 
the mysterious widow. It took place upon a Saturday afternoon, 
when I was accustomed to leave my employer’s house at an 
earlier hour than usual, so that I happened to be at home; had 
my wife been alone, she expresses her.opinion that the interview 
would have been too much for her, and have cost her her reason. 

As it was, her head—to use her own words—“ turned round 
like a teetotum,” and “she saw sparks,” which it seems is a pre- 
monitory sign of mental aberration. 

And, judge now, whether, under the circumstances, this was 
to be wondered at. 
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These two gentlemen, being strangers, and attired in sober 
garments, having rung the bell, lifted down the parrot, whose 
cage as usual hung outside the ground-floor window, and brought 
it with them into the parlor. 

“You must excuse our freedom,” observed the elder ‘of the 
two, who had a stiff white cravat, and looked like a family law- 
yer; “ but Tommy is a very old friend of ours, and we have known 
him a great deal longer than you have.” 

“Indeed, gentlemen!” said I. “Then that must have been 
in the West Indies.” 

“T knew him there intimately well,” returned the second 
‘gentleman, who was tightly buttoned up, and carried his head 
high, like a military man. ‘“ The general won him at pique tof 
the lieutenant-governor of Barbadoes, having staked, upon his 
side, fifty guineas.” 

‘“‘ And I don’t think he would have afterward parted with him, 
major, for a thousand pounds,” observed the other. 

“Dear me!” said I. But I could not help thinking that he 
must have parted with him for a good deal less to my Brother 
Dick; unless Dick stole him. This last idea so agitated me, 
that I did not catch quite clearly what was said for a minute or 
two. ; 

“The gentlemen want to know how it is that the parrot has 
forgotten the articles of war,” exclaimed my wife, touching my 
elbow; then added, in a terrified whisper: ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
"get them out of the house, George; they are both stark, staring 
mad.” 

“The articles of war!” said I; “I never knew he had 
learned them. Dick, Dick, why did yous never repeat the articles 
of war ?” 

“ Pooh, pooh! Kill the captain !—scuttle the ship !” chuckled 
the parrot. 

“ Now, ¢hat’s very extraordinary, too,” remarked the military 
stranger. ‘ Where cou/d he have picked up all that sea-slang ? 
Sir Fiddle was so very particular. He kept him in his own cabin 
all the way home; and nobody under gun-room rank was 
allowed to associate with him.” 

“ Some young scamp of a peAnoa must doubtless have 
done it on the sly,” returned the other. “ But may I ask, Mr. 
Wilson, why you call him Dick ?” 

“ Because that’s his name,” observed I, simply.‘ I have no 
other reason whatever.” 


” 
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“ But it’s zot his name,” remarked the white-cravated gentle- 
man confidently. ‘“ His name is Tommy, and has been such for 
these forty years; he is denominated Tommy in the codicil. I 
am sure Fiddle would have .been very unhappy at the notion of 
his being called Dick. You must not encourage the bird in such 
senseless extravagances. The wishes of the departed should be 
consulted as though he were actually alive. We have nothing, 
however, to complain of in your custody of the bird, Mr. Wil- 
son; quite the reverse. Indeed, poor Mrs. Hubble informed us 
that she knew of nobody to whom we could intrust the faith- 
ful creature with greater confidence; when we have called upon 
her by accident, and not at the specified time, we understood 
that you had poor Tommy in keeping for the benefit of his 
health; and certainly you always sent him back to Pitt Street in 

‘high feather. Now that Mrs. Hubble is dead—(Did you not 
hear of it? Yes, the sad event took place more than ten days 
ago)—we do not know anybody fitter than yourself to whom to 
transfer this sacred charge. .We came here to-day merely to 
identify the bird. In future, we shall visit you every rath of 
August—it was the general’s whitest day in the year, major, and 
aptly chosen ; even paradise can be hardly a more charming spot 
to him than was his Perthshire moor. We wish youa very good 
morning, Mr. Wilson. Permit me to congratulate you upon this 
first installment of what I trust may be a long annuity to you and 
yours.” He pressed an envelope into my hand, and then he and 
his starched companion took their deliberate departure. I 
watched them walking slowly up the street. They were evi- 
dently not in the least apprehensive of being followed and seized 
as madmen. One presently called a cab, and bade good-by to 
the other in a studiously courteous manner, just as though they 
had been about some business which brought them together 
periodically, and made them acquaintances, without their ever 
becoming intimate friends. In the meantime, my wife was within 
a sob or two of hysterics, while I remained standing with the 
envelope in my hand, and a crossed check inside of it for a 
hundred guineas, payable to myself or bearer ! 

Nothing out of the Arabian Nights, where purses of sequins 
are flung about with such reckless prodigality, was surely to be 
compared to this adventure. 

“ What's o’clock ? ” cried the parrot, astonished at the stupe- 
fied silence into which his master had been plunged. 

“ Excellent bird,” returned I, “ your words are the words of wis- 
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dom. It is half-past two, and the Messrs. Child close at three 
o’clock ; there is not a moment to lose.” 1 arrived at the bank- 
ing-house in time to present the check: and it was cashed with- 
out the least hesitation. I took my way back with more money 
in my pocket than I had ever possessed there in my life. My pos- 
session of it was a little mysterious, certainly ; but then, had not 
my father foretold that Dick’s legacy would prove a blessing to 
us, and bade me mark his words. I was inclined to accept every- 
thing in the past and in the future with a grateful heart, that was 
not disposed for question or analysis. It was a saying of my 
revered parent, when our cousin, the brewer's clerk, used to send 
us a kilderkin of rather inferior ale at Christmas-time, that you 
should never look a gift cask in the bunghole. If I had found a 
queen’s messenger waiting for me at home with a patent of 
nobility made out in the name of Wilson, by reason of my pro- 
prietorship in that incomparable black parrot, I think I should 
have taken it as a matter of course. I did not, however, find a 
queen’s messenger, but, on the contrary, a porter from Furnival’s 
Inn, who had brought a letter with him, and declined to leave 
the house without seeing me; the contents were as follows :— 


Dear Sir: I wholly forgot when Major: Mordax and myself 
called upon you this afternoon with the first installment of your 
annuity, to ask for your signature to the inclosed receipt, which 
please to sign, and return by bearer. 

Yours truly, 
NATHANIEL POUNCET. 


The receipt was in the same envelope. 


Received of Mathew Mordax, Esq., and Nathaniel Pouncet, 
solicitor, executors of the late General Sir Fiddle Faddle, the su. 
of one hundred guineas, being the annual stipend left by the 
will of the said general for the maintenance of his black parrot 
Tommy. : 


These dreadful words revealed at once the dark source of our 
prosperity, as the policeman’s lantern flashes on the implements 
of the burglar. I accompanied the messenger at once to Fur- 
nival’s Inn with the depressing consciousness that I had got to 
refund my little property. It seemed to be very hard and griev- 
ous that my vested rights, for such they already seemed, should 
be thus infringed. I at once, however, set forth every circum- 
stance connected with the affair before Mr. Nathaniel Pouncet, 
and had the satisfaction of perceiving that I was at least believed. 
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“ You are not to blame in this affair at all, Mr. Wilson,” said he; 
“far from it. But for your honesty it is likely enough we should 
have paid you a hundred guineas a year for life. The late Mrs. 
Hubble must have cheated us out of that amount for fifteen 
years—ever since she hired your parrot to represent the deceased 
favorite of the poor general. It.was a housekeeper, too, I think, 
who kept a bishop alive, to all appearance, for six months after 
death, and drove something like him every day through his own 
cathedral town, in order that she might receive the half-yearly 
revenue of his see. I really don’t know which was the worse 
case; except that in the bishop’s”—here the lawyer smiled— 
“there seems to have been no necessity for a substitute, and 
therefore the fraud was rather more negative or passive. You will 
not, of course, have to repay those sums, Mr. Wilson, which this 
woman remitted to you upon false pretences, but which you did 
not, I am sure, suspect to be false. Of course I must receive the 
one hundred guineas; but we will communicate upon that sub- 
ject with the general’s heir-at-law, who will be glad to learn that 
this troublesome charge upon the estate no longer exists, and who 
has a heart to sympathize with your disappointment, as well as 
to appreciate your manly conduct.” 

Finally, although my recompense for keeping my own parrot 
could not be entitled a long annuity, I received that refunded 
check for a hundred guineas ‘in token of the esteem entertained 
by Francis Faddle, Esq.,” for my upright behavior; or, in other 
words, because I had not been so fraudulent as Mrs. Hubble. 
No wonder that she had been so anxious for our parrot’s com- 
pany between the 6th and 13th of August! No wonder that she 
had thought ‘Tommy a more becoming name for him than Dick! 
What pleased my wife most of all in the whole transaction was 
that she had so sturdily refused to part with the dear bird for 
good and all.‘ What a rich reward has been given us for obey- 
ing the dictates of affection! Whatever wou/d you have said, 
George, had I sold our Dick for fifteen guineas at once, instead 
of receiving more than two hundred and sixty for, as it were, the 
interest of our principal ? ” 

“Well, Lucy, I should have said that you had imitated that 
unsagacious housewife who killed her parrot for the sake of its 
golden eggs.” 

“That was a goose, George,” remarked my wife a little stiffly. 

“Fiddle Faddle, what’s the odds ?” screamed Dick. 
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‘* KEEPIN’ CHRISMUS ” 


By WALTER JuAN Davis 


HE wagon jolted hard on the frozen ground, and the wind 
bit through Martha Weldon’s “ nubia ” and made her ears 
feel as if they were held fast by cold iron clamps. By her side, 
on the “spring” seat, which had sprung once too often and was 
now collapsed, sat Bart Weldon, pretty drunk, but cheerful, in 
the very iron face of Winter, smiling while his ears froze, and 
buoyant as the blast that tore its way through his unbuttoned 
coat and, as it seemed, sent its icy shaft sharp into his heart. 
“T’s bully weath’r, Marth—nice breezsh!” said he, smiling 
inanely and leaning forward, while his hands dropped lower 
and the lines sagged down. ‘The lank horses crippled over the 
rugged surface of the road and shook their heads fretfully and 
snorted hot steam into the bitter wind. Their tails blew out be- 
hind, straight, like witches’ hair. 
Night was coming on fast, and the hazel switches that grew in 
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clumps on either side of the bleak highway, ill-clad with certain 
dried remnants of their summer verdure, seemed, in the dimming 
darkness, huddling and dancing to keep warm. Beyond these, 
at wide intervals, rose the straight trunks of the white oaks, their 
tops out of sight in the gloom, sending down groans and infinite 
creakings to let the small fry of the forest know what heroic wrest- 
ling was in progress up there. 

Martha Weldon roused herself and rubbed her ears to try and * 
get her blood into livelier circulation. She paid no heed to 
Bart’s thick remark about the weather, but reached a clumsily 
mittened hand across his arm and said: “ Gimme the lines,” tak- 
ing them as she spoke. 

Bart essayed another laugh and said, as his unnerved fingers 
loosely relinquished the strips of leather: 

“ Aw right, Marth, never could ’fuse you nothin’!” Then he 
added: ‘“’f you goin’ ter drive they ain’ no use o’ me here,” and 
he scrambled over the seat and fell back into the wagon and lay 
there in the society of some hay and a sack of flour. 

He was sound asleep within sixty seconds, and Martha took 
one of the blankets from over her feet and threw it back so that 
it covered him. And the horses jogged on and the wind raged 
and the woods were rife with cold, desolate sound. 

Martha was numb and sleepy. The tingling had left her fin- 
gers and her toes, and her ears no longer felt the pinching sen- 
sation. But her thinking power still strove with the congealing 
forces that were on duty that night. It was Christmas-eve, and 
there were three little children waiting for “paw” and “maw” at 
the little log-house in the forest. These little folks, generally not 
considered at all, were at this season persons of importance to - 
Martha. Indeed, Bart, too, when duly sober, admitted that he 

-and Martha “orter git somep’n fer ’um fer Chrismus;” but there 
the matter had dropped, and not until the day before the one of 
festival, did Bart and Martha determine to sacrifice the half-dozen 
hens they had and the shoat, Mrs. Weldon had fattened, for the 
purchase of a sack of flour and some toys and candies for the 
two very small Weldons and a pair of new shoes and a book for 
little Jane. 

On their way to town Bart and his wife were both as nearly 
happy as such work-enslaved folk can be. ‘They averaged the 
price of chickens and of pork, and estimated that they would 
have at least six dollars to spend as they desired. 

“ Little Jim ’ud like one of them jigglin’ things on a stick— 
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one o’ them monkey-lookin’ things that jumps up an’ down an’ 
“skins a cat’ an’ ‘does the wheel’ like a circus feller,” said Bart, 
as they drove along. ‘Yes, we mus’ git ’im one o’ them, shore,” 
he went on, “ it'll jis tickle im pooty nigh to death. What you 
goin’ to git fer little Marth?” 

Mrs. Weldon put her hand to her face musingly. 

“[’m jist tryin’ to think,” she said. “I got 'er one o’ them 
rubber dolls las’ Chrismus, an’ she don’t keer nothin’ ’bout dishes 
an’ things like that yit. I reckon I better git ’er a doll wagin, if 
I kin find one right cheap.” 

“‘ Yes, that’d make ’er eyes stick out—you git’ er one o’ them.” 

“T reck’n I better; it'll prob’ly please ’er better’n anything 
else I c’d git.” 

Later on, after much consultation, it was dtetinine’ to buy 
for Jane, the eight- year-old, besides the shoes, “a readin’ book, 
with picters.” 

The little town was lively that day. The country people of 
high and low degree had come in, some to get “ Chrismus trix,” 
others to get drunk. 

Bart and Martha Weldon sat up straight and Bart steered 
proudly in and out among the vehicles of earlier comers and 
made his way to one of the hitching posts that surrounded the 
“Co't ’ouse squar,” as it was generally termed. : 

“ Now, jis let the things lay thar in the wagin, Marth, tell we 
go an’ look aroun’ ’n’ see what we want. Maybe we might see 
somep’n we like better’n what we’d sot on gittin’.” 

“Yes, that’s so—I guess nobody won’t pester nothin’,” Martha 
added, with a backward, half-solicitous glance at their trea- 
sures. 

“No, jis’ leave ever’thing be; ’tain’t goin’ ter be tetched.” 

‘“‘Hello, Bart,” called out a red faced, overgrown young man 
who, standing rigidly in the midst of his wagon, drove up with 
a great clatter. “I see you're goin’ ter have some Chrismus up 
your way, too. Howdy, Miz Weldon. Well, as I say, 


Chrismus comes but once a year 
An’ when she comes le’s have good cheer.” 


“That’s so, Henry. Say, you c’n hitch to one o’ my hine 
wheels, if yer can’t git in no furder; my horses ain’t skittish. 
What time -yer going out ?” 

“Well, that depen’s on the old man,” said the young farmer, 
as he tied the “‘hitch-strap ” of his “off” mule to the Weldon 
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wagon. “Ye see, he come a-hoss-back, ‘long with ole Payton 
Hurt, an’ they'll poke ‘long an’ argy an’ git here ’long 'bout night, 
T reck’n.” : 

“ Uhhuhm ; well, we may see you agin ‘fo "we go. Come on, 
Marth!” And he and Martha tramped across the street and 
into one of the stores. 

It was a drug store, but the drugs were in the background 
now. The counters, and several long tables outside the coun 





ters, were piled up with Christmas things. Frail toy soldiers and 
arks and mouse-colored beasts, heavy toy safes and full-sized ra- 
tional toilet sets for real people, were displayed in great profusion. 
Lumbering young greenhorns, who had been pressed into service 
as extra clerks, made frantic reaches across thet ables for articles 
desired by purchasers, and now and then smashed things worth 
more than their whole day’s work. 

Stepping gingerly about among the gaping customers and 
clumsy clerks was the proprietor, his own best salesman, now 
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winding up a musical toy, now springing a jack-in-the-box into 
the face of a fretful infant. 

“Say, them’s mighty cunnin’, Bart,” said Martha Weldon, in- 
dicating some smooth trick-eggs that rested comfortably in a 
little nest. 

The soft-footed proprietor espied what had interested the 
Weldons and tripped over and was at Martha’s elbow in a 
second, 

“Jevver see—good evenin’, Miz Weldon—Jevver see insi— 
howdy Bart, you an’ Miz Weldon keepin’ Chrismus, hey—jevver 
see inside 0’ one o’ these here critters ?” he concluded. 

“No, I thought they wuz solid,” said Bart. 

“ Aw, Bart, what’s the matter wi’ yer eyes—don’t you see that 
there little streak around it?” 

Mrs. Weldon was ashamed of Bart's greenness. 

“Yes, Miz Weldon’s right—now watch! See! thar’s another 
little aig ;” then he gave the wooden shell another twist,and dis- 
closed a smaller one inside. “ An’ looky here! an’ looky here! 
an’ here!” 

Martha was delighted; so was Bart. ‘ Whutcher gittin’ fer 
them?” asked Martha. : 

“ Only thirty cents.” : 

“You better lay that t’ oneside for us—hadn’ he better, Bart ? 
That'll suit Jimmy ! ” 

“Yes, we'll take that. Suit ’im! Iv'll jis hit’im right 'tween 
the eyes.” 

This metaphorical prediction as to the effect of the toy upon 
Jimmy made the druggist laugh and say “I jis’ bet it does,” 
and then he added, ‘“ Now what else d’ye see ’at takes y’ eye ?” 

Martha and Bart saw many things and had such a quantity 
of them laid “‘t’ one side” that they at last, with a start, realized 
that these purchases were as yet only hypothetical and that their 
consummation depended entirely upon the sale of the farm prod- 
ucts they had in their wagon, so they told the proprietor to hold 
the things an hour or so for them, and hurried back to the wagon 
and brought forth the legal tender of the farming districts. 

But there was deep disappointment awaiting them at the 
grocer’s. The market was overstocked with chickens. Fat Mr. 
Boyce, of Boyce & Shafroth, assured Mrs. Weldon that his firm 
would probably go under on account of the darge invoice of 
fowls he had imprudently accepted and paid for. “I'd rather 
have your’n than anybody’s, Mrs. Weldon,” said he artfully, 
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“but you can’t afford to give ’um away, an’ I couldn’t give you 
no price that would seem like a price at all.” 

Pork, also, was looked upon with contempt, if not with aver- 
sion, and no merchant in the village would offer for the pig more 
than half the worth of what was put into him in the process of 
rearing him to ripe young hoghood ; so he and the chickens went 
“for a song,” and a doleful one it was for Bart and Martha. 
But they were forced to sell. They had to have the flour, for 
there was not a dust of breadstuff in the Weldon cabin. 

When they had sold out their small stock, Martha stood 
grimly by the stove in the grocery store and watched one of the 





clerks place a small sack of flour in the wagon, while Bart went 
out with what money was left to see if it would be enough to 
buy little Jane’s shoes. 

At the first corner, a big hand came down on Bart’s shoulder 
and a hearty voice said: 

“ Come in here, you ole rascal, an’ git somep’n hot inter yer 
hide! You look like you wuz froze clean through, heart an’ 
body.” : 

It was Lige Bent, Bart’s old crony, and Bart went with him. 
The “ Tom and Jerry” made Bart feel good, and when the bar- 
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keeper himself, in honor of the day that was approaching, ladled 
out two more mugs for Bart and Lige and said: ““ These here’s 
on me, boys, an’ I want you ter drink hearty,” Bart felt better 
and drank “hearty.” 

Lige had partaken of several ‘ compliments of the season” 
before he met Bart, and now he was at the stage of exaggerated 
good-fellowship when nothing but thumps upon the back of Bart 
and husky and tearful protestations of his undying friendship fur 
him would at all express his feelings. 

‘ Bart, you’ve knowed me a good long while, ain’t you?” said 
he, leering around to catch the barkeeper’s eye and impress him. 

“That’s what I have, Lige,” responded Bart, cordially, bracing 
himself against the weight of the heavy arm thrown over his 
shoulder by sliding his own around Lige. 

“An’ I never done you no hirt ?” 

“No, you bet you didn’t—you ain’ that kinder man.” 

“ Hear that, barkeep! Here’s a man ’at knows me—knows 
me f'm boy up—ain’ tha’ kinder man, eh, Bart? You bet I ain’ 
—lesh ’av’ another drink—wusher goin’ have, Bart ? Speak up! 
you know you welcome t’ ever’ 
cent I got.” Lige was getting 
drunker and drunker. Bart's 
liquor had by this time taken 
full possession of him,too. “You 
say it yourself,” said Bart; 
“think I’m goin’ t’ stan’ here an’ 
let er ole frien’ do it all? No 
sir, that ain’ me! It’s on me, 
thish time!” 

“Yo’ thor’bred, Bart—I al’s 
know’d tha’—strai’ligger, _ bar- 
keep, fer me,” responded Lige. 

It was not long until Bart 
began to feel quite wealthy, and 
drew out his handful of change _. | 
with a great swing, and slapped” 
it down upon the bar under his 
palm so that it sounded like a WW 7 
great deal, and he and Lige and the barkeeper swallowed up 
little Jane’s shoes quite merrily. 

In the course of time a small boy came and peered through the 
door, afraid to come in, but grinning at the evident imbecility of 
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the two drunken farmers, who staggered about the bar and held 
to each other and tried to sing a song. 

“ Whutch want?” the barkeeper called out. 

“ Miz Weldon wants Bart,” said the boy, and vanished. 

Bart heard it. ‘ Oh, yes—aw right, I’m aw right,” and he 
threw back his shoulders and essayed to walk straight, though it 
astonished him to see how proud his legs were and how deter- 
mined they seemed to be to walk ahead and leave his body drag- 
ging after. 

Martha, pale and stiff with cold, was just outside. She had 
been to the drug store and told the surprised and grieved pro- 
prietor that she couldn’t take the things. She couldn’t stop to 
tell him why—she would have broken down and wept, and that, 
to the sad and self-repressed woman, would have been too deadly 
mortifying to contemplate. , 

“ Kin you git away f’m them skallywags long ernuff t’ git in 

th’ wagin ? I got the horses all hitched an’ ready,” said she. 

“ Cose I plas ‘““whus matter with you?” Bart answered, but 
he had hard work clambering in. 

And so they had gone out of 
town, Bart driving, until, as has 
been said, he grew sleepy and 
resigned the management of the 
horses to Martha. 

The wagon, driven by the 
half-frozen, drowsy woman and 
bearing the drunken’ man, 
stopped with a final “ chuck ” in 
front of a small log-house in a 
cleared space in the wood. 

_The house was only dimly dis- 
tinguishable when the wagon 
stopped, and when, a second 
later, the door was thrown open 
nothing could be seen but a 
parallelogram of bright, flicker- 
ing light upon which was etched in black the image of a little 
girl with touzled hair. 

Then the little girl ran out. 

“Ts that you, maw?” 

“ Yes, Janey.” 

What you unhitchin’ the horses fur? Whar’s paw?” 
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“ He’s in the wagin—gwon in the house; you mus’n’ stan’ out 
there with them ole shoes on.” 

The child peeped up into the wagon and shook her father’s 
head about upon its pillow of hay. 

“ Git up, paw—aw, maw, he’s drunk agin, ain’t he?” 

““T guess he is, chile; gwon in the house, I'll ten’ to ’im.” 

And the small thing went demurely back into the house and 
closed the door. 

“T'll ten’ t’ the hosses, Marth; you gwon in housh,” muttered 
Bart, as, roused from his sleep and stupor, he stumbled about the 
horses’ heels. 

“No, you’d never git um put away. I'll ten’ to um—you take 
the sack o’ flour on in.” 

When Martha had tied the horses in a protected place behind 
the shed and had fed them, she went into the house and stood 
before the fire little Jane had kept burning.: She was numb all 
through. Bart had dropped heavily on the rickety bed and was 
asleep again. Little Jane stood at the corner of the fireplace 
near where the tongs leaned. She wore a ragged calico dress, 
thin stockings and shoes ripped at the sides and worn out at the 
toes. The younger children slept peacefully in a trundle-bed 
Bart had made in one of his periods of activity. 

Little Jane looked up wistfully at her mother. Mrs. Weldon 
was gazing at two little patched and darned stockings that hung 
from the mantel board. 

‘“‘ Did you mend them stockin’s fer um an’ hang um up ther?” 

“ Yessum,” said little Jane; “they ‘lowed that Santy might 
come by here early, an’ they wouldn’t go ter sleep tell I fixed 
um.” 3 

Martha Weldon stared at the stockings until she couldn't see 
anything but bright, iris-hued spangles. Then she sat down in 
a stiff-backed chair and put a cramped, rough hand over’ her 
eyes. Little Jane crept to her side and Martha’s other hand 
found the child’s neck and rested there, upon a matted wattle of 
hair. 

“They ain’t a-goin’ ter be no Santy, Janey.” 

“Why, maw, didn’t you git no caindy?” . 

“ No, chile.” 

“Nur, nothin’? ” ‘The small voice trembled. 

“No.” 

“Oh, maw, yer sholy got me them shoes you promust me!” 

“No, Janey.” 
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“Oh, maw, didn’t yer git nuthin’ but that ole flour? ’”” 

“ Yer paw got drunk,” said Martha. 

Little Jane cast herself upon her mother’s breast and they both 
cried quietly together there; and a gust of air came down the 
chimney and made the small, empty stockings wave back and 
forth solemnly, as the wind does sometimes with a piece of crape 
on a door-bell, 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE BUTTERFLY * 


By AntTHOoNyY Hope 






MAND you really write books? Fancy! How do you 

‘YA doit?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How do you invent a 
new frock?” 

~ 7 sit—and think—and frown—and scold my 

maid.” 

“ My process is just the same.” 

“Fancy! I wonder if I’ve read any of your 
books. No, I don’t think I have. You see, I don’t 
read much.” 

“Your eyes were made for something better,” 
observed the Author, politely. 

“ Oh, now, that’s out of one of them. Isn’t it? 
Yes, I shall read them, if they’re like that. Are they like that ?” 

“Well, I don’t always get such an inspiration,” the Author 
admitted. ‘If I always could u 

“T might come and sit by you,” suggested the Butterfly, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Not in working hours, thanks,” said the Author, hastily. 

“ That’s very horrid of you! I shouldn’t get in the way.” 

“ Oh, yes, you would.” 

“ But I’d—shut them.” 

“What would happen then ?” asked the Author, smiling. 

“ Oh, please be sensible,” implored the Butterfly. “I was 
told you were so clever, you know.” 

“It’s a term of abuse nowadays,” observed the Author, 
resignedly. 

“T’m not clever, you know. My sister Mildred is, though.” 

“ But, then ” began the Author. 

“Why, she’s a szcet-looking girl,” interrupted the Butterfly, 
in apparent indignation. 

“They always are,” assented the Author. 
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“ Mamma’s looking this way,” remarked the Butterfly, after a 
pause. 

“ Allright; she thinks I’m a publisher.” And he smiled at 
the Butterfly’s caution. 

“ Did you tell her so?” 

“Well, I live by telling them,” protested the Author. 

“« Are your books ever about—about love, you know?” 

“ Always,” he answered, with a touch of melancholy. 

“ Don’t you get rather tired of it?” 

“ Of writing about it,” said the Author. 

“ And are your heroines nice ?” 

“ No.” . 

“They're not! Nor your heroes either ?” 

“ Beasts,” said the Author, glocmily. 

The Butterfly looked at him sympathetically. 

“T should have a nice hero anyhow,” she remarked. “ Hero- 
ines don’t matter so much. Why don’t you make them 
nice?” 

“ IT can only draw from what I see.” 

“But you know some nice men, surely ?” 

“All the men I know,” said the Author with emphasis, 
“are i 

“ But I know a lot of men you do, and——” 

“They’re all in love with you,” concluded the Author. 
“ That’s why 7 

“ They’re horrid.” 

“ Yes, and why I wanted to know you.” 

The Butterfly glanced again towards mamma, 

“You're sure she thinks ?” she began. 

“ Certain,” the Author assured her, with another smile. 

“Why did you want to know me? Do you want to put me 
in a book?” 

“ Would you read yourself, if I did?” 

“Why, of course I would. You'd give mea copy, vouldn’t 
you?” 

“Tn return for , 

“My help,” put in the Butterfly, hastily. “I wonder if I 
should recognize myself, though ?” 

“ T don’t expect you would,” said the Author, 

“ What should you make me do?” 

“ T should make you break a poor man’s heart.” 

“ Only one ?” asked the Butterfly. 
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“Tt doesn’t do,” said the Author, apologetically, “to divide 
the interest. But for that I’d make it a score.” 

“ Oh, it’s not a score,” murmured the Butterfly, as she played 
with her fan. 

“ And then you’d marry a rich man.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s very good. Go on.” 

“A lord, I think.” 

“ T’m not particular about that.” 

“ And then ” The Author seemed to hesitate. 

“ Well, and then?” 

“ Then you’d be very sorry you’d done it,” said the Author. 

The Butterfly looked up at him, then down on her lap, then 
up at him again. 

“Think so?” asked the Butterfly, and a smile appeared on 
her lips. 

“ You would be—in the book,” said the Author, firmly. 

“Oh, in the book!” murmured the Butterfly, with a kind of 
amusement. 

“I see,” observed the Author, “that you wouldn’t recognize 
the picture.” 

The Butterfly paused before she made any further remark. 
Then she asked : 

“ Should you be in the book yourself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who would you be?” 

“ Surely you can guess that,” said the Author. 

“You mean that you’d be ?” 

“ Poor and broken-hearted, of course.” 

The Butterfly considered this for a moment. 

“ And when I was very sorry, what happened ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said the Author. 

“ That doesn’t sound very amusing,” observed the Butterfly. 

“No. It’s a realistic book,” said the Author. 

“Who was the rich man in the book?” asked the Butterfly, 
almost in a whisper. 

The Author covertly pointed, as he answered, “ That man 
talking to your mother.” 

“Oh!” said the Butterfly, as she blushed. Then she added, 
“ Books aren’t a bit like life, are they ?” 

“ This one is,” insisted the Author. 

“ It will be a horrid book,” said the Butterfly. 

* Abominable,” assented the Author. 
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They both sighed. 

“ Nothing at all happened ?” she asked again. 

“ He was not killed in the hunting-field,” said the Author. 

“ Not even after ever so many years— ‘ree or four, I mean ?” 

“ No, never. He lived on.” 

The Butterfly was looking attentively at the man who was 
talking to her mother. 

“Tt wil/ be a horrid book,” she said, with a little shudder. 

“ But you couldn’t help yourself. He was so splendidly rich, 
you see.” 

“Was it—very awful?” 

“ Dull as ditch-water. You’d never cared for him, you see.” 

‘“‘ Hadn’t 1?” asked the Butterfly. 

There was a pause. ‘Then the Butterfly, with yet another 
glance across the room, added in a whisper, 

“ Why do you write it if it’s horrid ?” 

“Why do you?” asked the Author. 

The Butterfly unbuttoned her glove and buttoned it again. 

“ Were you always broken-hearted ?” she asked. 

“ To the very end.” 

“ And were you always poor ?” 

The Author smiled. 

“1 made a most wonderful success,” said he, dreamily, 
“with a book that came out exactly one week after the wed- 
ding.” 

“Then you were an author in the book, too?” 

“ The portrait of me is exact in every particular,” said he. 

“ And of me—is it ?” asked the Bulteuly, still engaged with 
her glove. 

“ Well—is it?” asked the Author. “ Are you mercenary ?” 

“A little,” said the Butterfly, with a pout. 

“ Worldly ?” 

“T like nice things,” said the Butterfly, with a sigh. 

“ Shallow-hearted ? ” asked the Author, bending down to her. 

“ Well, can you see to the bottom of it?” she asked. 

“I'm trying. ‘There’s something right at the bottom 

“Ts there ?” she asked, and she opened her fan. 

“ T wonder if I could dive in and get it!” 

“ T shouldn’t do that. I should let it stay,” said the Butterfly. 

“ Really ?” asked the Author. 

“ Perhaps,” said the Butterfly. 

« And the book?” 


” 
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“ Don’t write it,” whispered the Butterfly. 

At this moment the mother of the Butterfly and the man oppo- 
site rose. 

“IT must go,” said the Butterfly. “It’s funny I met you. I 
— I've seen you about so often.” 

“ T’ve seen you about, too,” said the Author. 

The mother of the Butterfly and the man were close now. 

“Tf I write the book, may I send you a copy?” asked the 
Author. 

“The book,” said the Butterfly, “is not to be written; ” and 
she turned most graciously to the man as he approached. 

The Author bowed and escaped. 

“I’ve been telling your mother who that fellow is,” said the 
man. 

“Yes,” said the Butterfly’s mother, with a significant air, “I 
was mistaken about him. He’s just a—writer " 

“‘ Of very stupid books,” said the man. 

The Butterfly looked at him for an instant. Then she ob- 
served in a distant manner, “ Well, I’ve just prevented him 
writing a stupider one still.” 

‘“‘ What about ?” he asked. 

“Curiously enough—you,” returned the Butterfly. 

“Confound him! What would he have said about me?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Butterfly, with marked emphasis, “ that 
is in the very least likely to be true. So I told him to leave you 
out. But I said he might write about me, if he liked.” 

“ Does he want to ?” asked her mother. 

“‘ Why, yes, I think so,” smiled the Butterfly. ; 

“ It won’t be a bit more true,” growled the man. 

“T don’t know about that,” said the Butterfly : and she smiled 
again. 
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It will not do to be very exact as to names 
or localities, because ‘He question is not yet 
settled. The man’s name may pass at Peter 
Williams, which is altogether unlike what it 
really is. As to the place, let it stand at San 
Topaz, in Orefornia. That the man deserved 
hanging there is no valid doubt, although his excuse for the 
crime kept the jury out a whole summer’s afternoon. He had 
made quite a little pile from the sale of an improved smelting 
process to the Python Copper Mine—getting about one per 
cent. of what the invention was worth—and turning from the 
express office into the Silver Palace saloon, which was con- 
veniently near, he asked everybody to drink. All but one man 
stepped forward. That man was the victim. 

“1 asked him to drink like a gentleman,” said Williams in his 
defense, “and when he wouldn’t even take a se-gar, I said he 
should take something anyway, and flung the whiskey bottle at 
him.” : 

Unfortunately, the whiskey bottle was a decanter weighing 
something less than ten pounds, and it cracked the man’s skull 
like a last season’s butternut. 

What puzzled thc jury was whether a refusal to drink with a 
man celebrating his luck could be construed into sufficient prov- 
ocation, until one juryman happened to recollect that the offend- 
ing, that is, the refusing party, was deaf and blind. That settled 
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it, and the verdict of murder in the first degree was brought in 
two minutes after. 


Well, the man was about to be hanged. Very quietly, too, 
for with excellent business tact the Python Copper mine had 
made this its pay-day. Padre Gombrillo was in the murderer’s 
cell saying a few prayers in Spanish Latin, the other clergyman 
of San Topaz, a Methodist, being a time-keeper in the smelting 
office on week-days. Williams was tugging at a new pair of 
red-topped boots, and Sheriff Stephen Winslow was leaving his 
office for the scaffold, when the postmaster’s little daughter 
brought a letter addressed to the prisoner, in care of the Post 
Office. Winslow weighed the letter in his hand for a few mo-. 
ments, pondering whether there was any use bothering, Williams 
with correspondence when his address would soon be the dead- 
letter office. Being a man of much originality of action, he 
opened the letter, and as he read it his red face grew redder, 
and when he had finished it, he smote the office table until the 
old crack in it ran an inch. 

“ Well, I’m jing-swizzled,” he cried. And well he might be, 
for the letter was from a firm of lawyers in Troybany, N. Y., in- 
forming Williams of the death of his uncle, J. Cannon Piece. 
Also of the existence of a will, by the terms of which he was left 
the old man’s property, valued at something near six hundred 
thousand dollars, the property to go to his children born in wed- 
lock, if he had any, and to his brother Matthew if he died with- 
out legitimate issue. 

Winslow's face grew positively purple with the blood forced 
into his head by hard thinking. Williams a millionaire and to 
be hanged inside of an hour. Should he comfort his last few 
moments by informing him that he would step from gold bags 
here onto the golden stairs up there? Or would the news com- 
fort him at all, especially as it was coupled with a proviso that 
the money in an equally few minutes would belong to his 
brother Matthew—whom the sheriff remembered to have 
heard Williams cursing with most fraternal fervor. Then the 
sheriff thought harder than ever, until his temporal veins 
seemed likely to burst, and then, with a sudden glance at his 
watch, he hurried out of the office and up to the condemned 
man’s cell. 

“ Excuse me, Padre,” he said, “ but I wanter speak to Wil- 
liams a minnit on a private matter.” 
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The little priest bowed, took a piece of chocolate from under 
his soutane and went outside munching it. 

“ Williams,” said the sheriff, grabbing him by the arm and 
drawing him into the further corner of the cell, “ D’ye wanter 
live?” 

“ Say, Steve,” said Williams, pulling off his boot to hunt for a 
loose peg, ‘ what’s the matter with you ?” 

“ Look here,” said the shenff. ‘ Did you ever have an uncle 
in ‘Troybany ?” 

“Yes,” Williams replied. “My mother’s brother, old Cannon 
Piece. He is ariver scraper or something of that sort, and 
crankier than a stomps spindle.” 

“Well, he’s dead,” said the sheriff, “and he’s left you his 
money.” 

“How much?” asked Williams calmly, having found the 
peg. 

“ Over half a million.” 

“Hully gee!” cried Williams. ‘Why didn’t the old man die 
six months ago?” 

“ Moreover, upon your disease without legitimate issue,” pur- 
sued the sheriff, with a fine recollection of the lawyer's letter, 
“the property reverses to your brother Matthew.” 

“To that measley skunk,” said Williams with many omitted 
parts of speech. ‘ Gee, but that’s tough. Say, sheriff, can’t I 
get a reprieve for a few weeks and kinder waste the property 
from Mata little? I’d blow in the whole town day and night 
for a month.” 

“Can't be did,” said the sheriff sententiously. 

‘““See here, Steve Winslow, what’s your game?” asked Williams 
with a sort of yelp in his voice. 

The sheriff stepped quickly to the cell door, looked down the 
gallery at the dozen or so fellows squatted in the shade of the 
south wall and came back with his face shortened a full inch by 
the compression of his mouth and eyes. 

“ Just this, Williams,” he said in the prisoner’s ear. “ Swar to 
divvy with me—share and share alike—in your fortune; swar 
that you hope you'll burn for ever if you break your word, and 
I'll fix the rope so that it don’t kill, and afterwards we’l tote to- 
gether to Troybany and claim the property. D’ye swar ?” 

“Why, of course I do,” said Williams. 

“ Well, swar it then.” And Williams repeated the scorching 
words. 
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“ Now,” said the sheriff, “ I'll go and get the rope and fix the 
coroner, He’s pretty nigh drunk anyhow, and has been for a 
week, and another horn or two with a little red pepper into them 
will knock him so he won’t know your foot from your nose. And 
that Weekly Roundup feller has got to keep outside the railing.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the sheriff was back with 
the rope. 

““ Doc’s all right,” he said, “although he’d like to have choked 
on that last drink, and I told Bill Hepburn, who’s assisting me, 
that you’d made a last dying request that the noose and cap was 
put on in here, together with the straps. Now, then, off with your 
coat lively. I sorter promised the boys I'd hold this thing off 
till after the noon bell, but I guess not now.” 


The details of the sheriff's ingenious plan had better be omitted, 
except to say that they included a running loop under the prison- 
er’s shoulders, and a turn of the rope from the neck down and 
under this, and up again to the noose. Then the knot, as big as 
your fist, was slipped back of the ear, the coat replaced, the cap 
pulled well down everywhere save in front, and the straps buckled 
on. 

“ Now, Williams,” said the sheriff, “I’ve got to hear that oath 
once more.” 

“ You will not, then,” said Williams thickly from under his cap. 
“It blistered my tongue too badly when I said it. I'll stand to 
it, though, and I never broke my word, fair nor foul.” 

‘All right,” said the sheriff, “I'll trust you. Now,,. Pete, I 
don’t say that the fall won’t jar you some, and jar you pretty bad, 
but it won’t break nothing, and all you've got to do is to play 
dead. Now I'll get the padre and Jim.” 


“Hats off, gentlemen,” said the sheriff, when the shuffling 
figure had been moved on to the chalk cross that marked the 
centre of the trap-door. 

Every hat came off, although, owing to the presence of a few 
Arequipas, there were not as many hats as persons. The padre 
turned aside and dropped his stick of chocolate into the looseness 
of his sleeve. The sheriff moved his hand, his deputy drew his 
knife across the bolt string, and the five feet of slack rope taut- 
ened and hummed like a steamer’s last dock-hawser. 


“Neck broken, I guess, Doc,” said the sheriff 
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“ Complee fraxr of shekond_ sherr’lbree—shekond sherr’l vert- 
*bree, Mr. Sherf'Ibree—Mr. Sher,” said the coroner, turning 
Williams’ wobbly head with spasmodic fingers. 

So it was recorded. 

“Shay, Sher’f,” said the coroner, with a gravely confidential 
air, “if ’sh no claim for sh’ body shend round to me. Mos’ 
stronery case of ’neurism the aorta ever met with. K’n feel it 
all ’cross s’ chest, right through ’sh closh.” 

“‘ All right, doc,” said the sheriff, “I'll do so.” 

But next morning he told the coroner that late at night he had 
thought better of his promise, as he had taken kindly to the boy 
during his imprisonment, and so had quietly removed the body 
out to the cemetery and buried it, with his Indian constable’s 
assistance, in the grave that had been dug for it. 


The execution took place on July 16th, and on the 31st the 
sheriff put his deputy in charge, announcing that his nephew had 
come in from Pestilence Vale, “ terrible sick with the chills,” and 
that he was ‘“ going to take him down to tidewater.” And, in 
truth, that very evening he drove over to the Pacific and Atlantic 
Railroad with his nephew by his side, all huddled up in blankets, 
although the day had been hot enough to cook eggs in the open. 

It took the sheriff and Williams ten days to reach Troybany, 
while the schedule time for the trip is only five days. But they 
had been obliged to travel by easy stages, for, despite the sheriff's 
anti-execution device, Williams had been well-nigh wrenched in 
two by the drop, and still suffered horribly at times. On reach- 
ing Troybany, the sheriff saw Williams comfortably bestowed at 
a hotel and then went out to view the town. Almost the first 
man he met was Lawyer Belford, of San Topaz, the counsel who 
had defended Williams. 

“So you got my telegram ? ” cried the lawyer joyously. 

“What telegram ?” asked the sheriff, with a presentiment that 
there was a snag somewhere in the stream. 

“Why, the telegram telling you to come right along here.” 

“T got no telegram,” said the sheriff. 

“Well, that’s too rich for utterance. What brought you here, 
then?” 

‘““Why, damn it, man, I came on business—business of my 
own.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the lawyer soothingly. “ I know. 
The Williams business. Funny, ain’t it? That’s what I’m here 
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for, too. Two days after you leftI got a letter from Wolfe and 
Fox, a law firm of this place, asking if we could tell them any- 
thing of Peter Williams, last heard of at San Topaz, and giving 
the terms of his uncle’s will. They said they had written to him 
at San Topaz, but had received no answer.” 

“He got a letter on the day of the execution,” said the sheriff. 

“Did he, now? Well, well. Fancy that! And what has be- 
come of it, I wonder?” 

‘““He’s got it with him, I guess,” said the sheriff with a rum- 
bling laugh. - 

“Ah, I guess so, too,” said the lawyer with a discreet and mild 
echo of the sheriff's mirth. ‘At any rate, 1 telegraphed that 
Williams had died suddenly on July 16, and got a dispatch in 
reply to come on immediately and bring all the proofs of his 
death. I went at once to your office, but found you gone, as 
l’ve said. Got a copy of your official return of Williams’ exe- 
cution, a copy of the Roundup’s account of the hanging, and a 
copy of the coroner’s certificate—all properly sworn to. But on 
the train I happened to think that I had omitted to get a certifi- 
cate of the burial, and as I remembered to have heard that you 
attended to that, I thought—considering the enormous interests 
at stake—’twas best to telegraph you to come on. All expenses 
paid, of course. So, naturally, when I saw you here, [ jumped 
at once to the conclusion that you had come in answer to that 
call.” 

“No, sir,” said the sheriff. 

“ Well, never mind ; you're here, and I’ll see that you don’t 
get—left,” said the lawyer cheerily. ‘I’m retained for Mat- 
thew Williams, the present heir, you know. Funny, ain't it, that I 
defended Peter Williams when living and am now on the other 
side when he’s dead? Small world, eh? The case comes up in 
the Probate Court to-morrow at ten, and, of course, you'll be 
there.” 

“T'll be thar forsure,” said the sheriff grimly. 


He was, and with him came Peter Williams, wrapped in a big 
storm coat of the sheriff’s, with the collar turned up to his ears. 

Mr. Wolfe, of the local law firm, made a statement of the 
decease of J. Cannon Piece, of the drawing up and filing of his 
will, read it aloud—it was a very short document—and then 
asked that the status of Matthew Williams, here present, be duly 
recorded as residuary legatee, owing to the decease without 
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legitimate issue—or any other so far as known—of Peter Williams, 
the original heir.” ; 

‘“‘ You are prepared to present the proper proofs of the decease 
of Peter Williams, I suppose? ” asked the Judge. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. In doing so, Mr. Wolfe regretted 
to say, they would be obliged to introduce a very delicate and dis- 
tressing story. The young man, Peter Williams, it appeared, had 
been his uncle’s favorite nephew, but had quarreled with him, had 
gone out West, and there, passing from one excess to another, 
had finally, in a drunken passion, taken the life of a fellow-being 
inthe town of San Topaz, in the State of Orefornia, for which crime 
he had suffered the extreme penalty of the law. Documentary 
evidence in the shape of a transcript of the trial and all of the 
requisite official attestations of the execution would be presented 
by an attorney-at-law of San Topaz. In addition to which—by 
what they could only regard as a providential coincidence—the 
sheriff of San Topaz was in court at that very moment. 

Then Lawyer Belford was introduced and read from the tran- 
script of the trial the personal statement under examination of the 
younger Williams, as to his name, age, place of birth, etc., and 
read also the sheriff’s return for the execution, the coroner’s 
certificate of death, and the “dull thud” paragraph of the 
Weekly Roundup. 

“We place these in evidence,” concluded the lawyer, “al- 
though they are almost superogatory in view of the presence 
here of the sheriff of San Topaz, whom I shall now ask to take 
the stand.” 

The witness chair creaked as Sheriff Winslow settled his huge 
bulk between its arms. 

“ Your name is Stephen Douglas Winslow, and you are sheriff 
of San Topaz, Orefornia, I believe?” said Lawyer Belford, smil- 
ing pleasantly at his fellow townsman, 

“T am—to both questions.” 

“ You were officially present at the execution of Peter Wil- 
liams, on the 16th day of July, of this year? ” 

“T was.” 

“ This certified copy of your return of the execution is correct 
in every particular, is it not?” 

“Tt’s a k’rect copy.” 

“You took quite an interest in the unfortunate young man, I 
understand, Mr. Sheriff, and personally attended to the disposal 
of the remains ?” 
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“Wal,” said the sheriff, slowly spreading himself over the 
back of the chair, “there's a young man here who can answer 
that question better than mé.” : 

Lawyer Belford evidently did not expect this answer, for he 
hesitated a moment. 

“ Put the young man on the stand by all means,” said Mr. 
Wolfe. 

Then the sheriff led the muffled young man to the chair and 
stood beside him while he was sworn. 

“What is your name ?” asked Belford, glancing curiously at 
the witness. 

Before replying, the witness slowly turned down his coat-collar 
and then, wheeling around in his chair said, with difficulty—the 
catch in his voice running through all that he said— 

“ Peter Williams.” 

“What!” cried Lawyer Belford, and fell back in his chair 
clutching at his necktie as though he were going to havea fit. 

“ Oh, you know me well enough, [ guess, Mr. Belford,” said 
Williams, “ though you didn’t save me from swinging. And 
Mat knows me well enough, too, I see, although I guess I’m 
considerably more changed than he seems to be. Howdy, Mat ? 
Sorry for you, old man, but I’ve got to knock you out this time. 
By the way, too, if there’s any doubting anywhere around this 
courtroom as to my identity, why just look at this neck !” 

Upon which he pulled off a big silk scarf, and showed the 
lingering shadow of the black imprint of the hangman’s rope, 
whose close hug even the sheriff’s life-saving contrivance had 
not quite overcome. 

Lawyer Belford still sat grasping his necktie and staring 
speechlessly at the witness, while Mat Williams’ gray face grew 
livid as he crept into the shadow of his attorney’s back. Only 
the old lawyer, Wolfe, retained his self-possession. 

“Your Honor!” he cried, “ we object. This is most irregu- 
lar, most unheard of, and we object.” 

“It is most irregular, as you say,” said the Judge, suavely, 
“and, under the circumstances, I shall myself ask the witness to 
tell his story.” 

“We object.” 

“Certainly,” said the Judge. Then, turning to the witness, 
* Peter Williams,” he said, ‘if that be your name, how comes it 
that you are here alive?” 

Then Williams told the story that he had been taught, that 
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the sheriff, taking compassion on his youth and near grasp of 
fortune, believing in his solemn promise to reform, and not look- 
ing forward to any such complications as had arisen, had con- 
sented to arrange the rope so that resuscitation might be pos- 
sibie. 

The Judge listened with close attention, and then turning to 
Winslow, said, ‘“‘ Of course there was a monetary consideration 
in this, Mr. Sheriff ?” 

“Wal, nat’rel, your Honor,” said Winslow, in a surprised 
tone of voice. 

“So I supposed. Now, sir,”—to Lawyer Wolfe, “I will hear 
the grounds of your objection.” 

“They are very simple,” said that old practitioner. ‘We ob- 
ject not only because of the utter irre/evancy of the testimony, 
but because of the utter zmmateriality of the witness himself. 
We are quite willing to admit that during the lifetime of this 
young man his name was Peter Williams, but your Honor, Peter 
Williams is dead—he was hanged by the neck till dead, in San 
Topaz, on the sixteenth day of July of this year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, and you yourself, 
your Honor, have admitted the evidence that proves it. The 
testimony of this man Winslow—which he will be only too will- 
ing to give—that he, a sworn officer of the law, did cheat the 
law, and did actively participate in an evasion of the law and 
made a lying return, cannot possibly have the faintest weight in 
this court. It would be the testimony of a self-confessed per- 
jurer indulging in cumulative perjury. We are even willing to 
admit that such a plot was concocted, and that it was carried to 
a successful issue, but that does not in the very slightest degree 
affect the legal fact of the demise of the late Peter Williams, as 
sworn to in every requisite formality. It comes to just this, your 
Honor: Physically Peter Williams may be alive, but legally he 
is dead, and legally, too, Matthew Williams is therefore the only 
heir.” 

“ Humph!” said the Judge, with a faintly-marked twist at the 
corner of hismouth. “ Your statement, Mr. Wolfe, puts a very 
curious aspect on affairs. I will take the matter under advise- 
ment.” 

And he has it under advisement yet. 


THE GIRL WITH THREE HUSBANDS * 


By FERNAN CABALLERO 


ERE was once a father who had a daughter as self- 

willed and obstinate as she was beautiful. Three 
suitors presented themselves, all equally eligible, 
and asked for his daughter’s hand. He answered 
that his daughter should choose for herself, and 
that’ he would ask her which one she preferred. 
He did so, and the girl answered that she would take all three. 

“ But, daughter, that is impossible.” 

‘* I choose all three,” repeated the girl. 

‘“‘ Talk sensibly, woman,” said the father; ‘which will you 
take?” 

“All three,” said the girl again, and ncthing could make her 
change her mind. 

The poor father was much annoyed, but told the suitors that 
his daughter had chosen all three of them. As that, however, 
was impossible, he had decided that they should start out in 
quest of something absolutely unique of its kind, and that he 
who succeeded best should marry his daughter. 

So they set out by different roads, “ and a long time after” they 
met at the seashore in a distant land and neither of them had 
found anything especially beautiful or unique. 

In this dilemma he who had arrived first met one day an old 
man, who begged him to buy a little mirror. 

He refused ; for the mirror was too small and ugly to be of any 
use. Then said the old man, “ This mirror has one great virtue. 
Its owner can see in it whomsoever he wishes to see.” And 
having ascertained that this statement was true, he bought the 
mirror at the price demanded for it. 

He who had arrived second met the same old man in the 
street. The old man asked him to buy a box of balsam. 

“ Of what use is this balsam to me?” asked he. 

“Of great use,” said the old man, “ for this balsam has power 
to raise the dead.” 


“ Translated by Mrs. Jas. M. Lancaster, from the Spanish, for Short 
Stories.—Copyrighted, 
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Just at this moment a funeral procession passed. The old 
man put a little of the balsam in the dead man’s mouth, and he 
at once arose, shouldered his coffin, and walked home. When 
the second suitor saw this, he bought the old man’s balsam at 

_the price asked for it. 

As the third suitor paced up and down the beach in great per- 
plexity, he saw a great chest floating toward him over the waves, 
and when it touched shore up flew the lid and out jumped a 
multitude of passengers. 

The last, who was an old man, approached, and - asked 
whether he wished to buy this chest. 

“ But I have no use for the chest,” answered the third suitor, 
“unless I should make a bonfire of it.” 

“ But, sefor,” answered the old man, ‘‘it has one great vir- 
tue. It will carry its owner and those who embark with him, in 
a few hours, whithersoever they desire to go. This is quite true, 
as these passengers would tell you, who, a few hours ago, were 
in Spain.” F 

The gentleman made inquiries, was satisfied, and decided to 
buy the chest. 

The next day the three met, and each was rejoiced to say that 
he had found what he sought, and was about to return to 
Spain. 

The first told how he had bought a mirror in which he could 
see the absent person whom he wished to see. To prove his 
words he produced the mirror and wished to see the girl whom 
they were all three anxious to marry. What was his horror 
when he saw her lying dead in her coffin. 

“I have a balsam which will bring her to life,” cried he who 
had bought the box, “ but she will be buried and devoured by 
worms before I can get there.” 

“ But I,” said he who had bought the chest, “ have a craft 
which will take us to Spain in a few hours.” 

So they embarked in the chest and in a few hours they ar- 
rived in Spain and hastened to the town where lived the father 
of their lady love. 

They found him inconsolable for the death of his daughter, 
and begged to see her. When they entered the room where her 
body lay, he who had the balsam stepped forward and let fall 
a few drops between the lips of the dead girl, who rose smiling 
from the coffin, and turning to her father, said; 

“ You see, padre, I needed all three,” 


UNCLE PETE’S CHRISTMAS* 


By Emity PARET ATWATER 


—@|I was toward the end of October, when the trees 
§) were casting their mantles of yellow and crimson 
leaves on the dried grass, and the chrysanthemums 
were blooming in studied confusion in their prim 
beds, when he first made his appearance in the 
little park, a ragged, wizened old figure wrapped in a tattered 
army overcoat, his black, wrinkled visage almost obscured by a 
huge slouch hat, evidently intended for a larger head. 

From the day when he first took his seat on the old bench near 
the splashing fountain he was as familiar a feature of the tiny in- 
closure as the four lamp-posts that guarded each corner, or the 
marble fountain with its bending nymphs. On stormy days he 
changed his seat to one farther away from the central walk, 
where two twin oaks and several low straggling shrubs formed a 
partial shelter from wind or rain. 

The passers-by often stopped to glance curiously at the ragged 
old darkey sitting huddled up on the rough bench, eagerly scan- 
ning every face that passed him. ‘The children who rolled their 
hoops on the smooth walks, or swept merrily by on roller-skates, 
soon came to recognize and hail him as “ Old Uncle Pete,” and 
would often gather around him to listen in awe-struck silence to 
wonderful stories of ‘De De Crosses, dey fambly an’ ’lations, 
an’ de times befo’ de wah.” Sometimes a dignified policeman 
would pause in his beat for a few moments’ chat with the old 
negro; or the crabbed gardener, whose duty it was to trim the 
young trees, rake the flower-beds, and keep the few patches of 
tender grass unmolested from the feet of trespassers, would ex- 
change a surly ‘‘ Good-day ” or a remark about the weather, and 
to every salutation or query his answer always came eagerly: 

“ T'se tol’ble, thanky, tol’ble. Yo’ hain’t seen nuttin’ ob Marse 
Cliffo’d passin’ dis way, has yo’. Marse Cliffo’d he one dese 
yhar high steppahs. Hole he hade high an’ circumnav’gate like 





* Written for Short Stories. —Copyrighted. 
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he own de wo’l. Yo’ hain’t seen’im? Clar’t’ gracious ef dat 
hain’t cur’ous! Yo’ bleeged t’ know ‘im ef yo’ seen,’im, kase dar 
hain’t ne’er man ’roun dese pa’ts like Matse Cliffo’d. He mighty 
rich now, I reckon, kase hits mo’n ten yeah sence he come yhar 
t’ git he fortune. Lord! he ez de ‘light’ of de plantation wid he 
kharyins-on an’ he dibblements. Ole Miss she hain’t nebber guv 
up hope dat he gwine come back, an’ de las’ wuds she say ez: 

«Bring back meh boy, Pete, bring ’im back.’ 

“‘ Yaas, sah, an’ dis niggah gwine brung ’im back jess ez shore 
ez er hunt’n’ dorg fetch de partridge. De day a-comin’ wen you- 
alls gwine t’ see one dese young fellers wid de kid glubs an’ dey 
buttonyhears, ccmin’ ‘long dis-a-way, an’ wen he see dis yhar 
ole niggah settin’ up yhar a-lookin’ an’ a-lookin’, he gwine stop 
and say ‘W’y, Gord bless my soul ef dar hain’t Unc’ Pete!’ 
Den he gwine sell he keerage an’ he hosses, an’ he house, an’ 
he fix’ments, an’ gwine back t’ Veghinny wid ole Pete, an’ gwine 
buy back de ole place like he done promise he Maw. Yaas, de 
time ez a-comin’, hits a-comin’, fas’.” 

Then he would break off in the midst of his rambling talk and 
lean eagerly forward to scan the features of some male pedes- 
trian, the eager look soon fading into one of disappointment, but 
quickly reviving if another masculine form was seen entering the 
park. . 

His days were always spent crouched up on that rustic bench. 
His meals, if he had any, were spread out upon his knee and 
eaten hurriedly, interrupted by every footfall on the pavement, _ 
and every gay whistle or happy-hearted laugh that struck his 
ear. Every evening saw him hobbling painfully with many a 
backward glance at the dim, deserted park, to the shelter of some 
near-by alley or friendly door-step, where, wrapping himself in his 
scanty overcoat, he would sleep until the rumble of carts, the 
clang of bells and shrieking of whistles would bring him forth 
stiff and sore from his hard bed to the scene of his daily vigil. A 
copper or two, earned by occasional errands or odd jobs per- 
formed after his day’s watch, supplied his few wants. 

The night of the November election was a great event in 
Uncle Pete’s life. All the night long he hobbled up and down 
the narrow limits of the park, chuckling with delight as proces- 
sion after procession passed around the square, torchlights gleam- 
ing, music sounding, the tramping of men’s feet and the cheering 
of men’s voices echoing through the streets. 

“« Hit jess natchully min’ meh ob de wah,” he exclaimed de- 
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lightedly, ‘wen de sojers dey jess a swarmin’ de place, an’de 
ladies dey a-laffin’ an’ a-cryin’, an’ de gent’mens dey a-yellin’, 
an’ de flags flyin’ an’ dem ban’s a-playin’—Lord! dem ez good 
times sho. 

“ Marse Cliffo’d Paw he fit de Yankies, an’ he march in dat 
‘session wid de res’. I reckon dat Marse Cliffo’d hisse’f a-tromp- 
in’ roun’ wid dese yhar mens sommers. Dese yhar peoples ez 
gwine git er mighty good major’ ef Marse Cliffo’d vote for ’em. 
Yaas, sah! dat dey is.” 

The November days passed quickly away. December came. 
The chrysanthemums, withered at the first touch of frost, rustled 
stiffy in the chilly air. Thin layers of ice formed in the bed 
of the fountain. Boys hurried by jingling their skates. Men 
turned up the collars of their coats and thrust their hands deeper 
in their pockets. Ladies, wrapped snugly in furs, their arms full 
of packages, smiled and nodded to each other. Christmas was 
in the air. Even the old gardener was dreaming of turkey and 
cranberry sauce. No. 49 was thinking of a gown for his wife 
and gifts for his children as he tramped up and down to keep 
himself warm. All were too busy to bestow a word or thought 
on Uncle Pete. 

It was nine o’clock. The lamps were lighted in the square. 
The air was full of fine snowflakes, which rested softly on 
trees and benches, covering the naked nymphs with clinging 
mantles. é . 

“¢ An’ ter-morrer’s Christmas,” said Uncle Pete as he limped 
slowly along, talking to himself as his manner was. 

“ Yaas, ter-morrer’s Christmas. Marse Cliffo’d hain’t come, 
Old Mis’ she dade, an’ dar hain’t no pusson t’ ax Unc’ Pete 
Christmas gif’. De good times is ober, dat’s shore.” 

Shivering with cold, he buttoned his ragged coat closer around 
him and thrust his hands deeper into his tattered pockets. At 
that moment angry voices were heard behind him, and two police- 
men brushed past, dragging a man between them who was filling 
the air with his drunken oaths. 

With one wild spring Uncle Pete had thrown himself in front 
of the reelitlg figure of the prisoner, clinging to him with both 
hands, and searching his face with pitiful, exploring eyes. 

“ Oh! please, Marse policeman, leave ’im go. Marse Cliffo’d 
hain’t do no wrong; he b’longs t’ de fust fambly in Veghinny. 
Marse Cliffo’d—Marse Cliffo’'d—yhar Unc’ Pete come t’ take yo’ 
home. Ole Mis’, she ben a-wa'tin’ dese ten yeah, an’ she die 
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a-wa’tin’, but ne’ min’, Unc’ Pete hain’t dade yit. Yo’ know yo’ 
. ole niggah, done yo’, Marse Cliffo’d ?” 

Roused by the frantic pleading of the old negro, the sodden 
brute lifted his heavy eyes. Fora moment a gleam of something 
like recognition shone in them, then he struck savagely at the 
old man, and struggled fiercely in the grasp of the two police- 
men. 

“Curse you,” he shrieked. “Curse you all! Let me go,” 
and still shrieking out oaths and imprecations he was hurried 
away. 

Uncle Pete stood for a moment where they had left him, then 
turned mechanically and groped his way back to his old seat. 

The wind had risen. It shrieked through the shuddering 
branches of the bare trees, and blew the snow in eddying gusts 
around him, but he did not heed it. 


“© When shepherds watched 
Their flocks by night,” 


rang the clear chimes from a neighboring tower, but he did- not 
hear them. 

“‘ Marse Cliffo’d cuss meh!” he muttered, staring vacantly at 
the drifting snow. “ Yaas, he do, he cuss meh. An’ ole Mis’ she 
dade, and de plantation done gone, and dey hain’t no pusson lef” 
t’ax Unc’ Pete Christmas gif’—and we-alls ben a-wa’tin’—ten 


” 





yeah 


‘© The Angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 


The old darkey’s eyes closed, his head fell forward on his 
breast. The long watch was over. Uncle Pete’s Christmas gift 
had come. 











HE city of Algiers, the beautiful El Djzair, 
as the guide-book maker calls it, has long 
ceased to charm the true son of the East, d/asé 
with the nomadic fullness of the ultimate Levant, 
or charged with those imaginary Oriental splen- 
dors which are nowhere writ so large as in the 
catalogues and advertisements of the later-day 
upholsterer. This is not the fault of the new 
Icosium, as any student of the Moorish town 
knows well; nor is it to be laid to the account of 
the French usurpation, and that strange juncture of Frank and 
Fatma, which has brought the boulevard to the city of the Cor- 
sairs and banished Mohammed to the shadow of the Kasbah. 
Rather, it is the outcome of coupons, and of co-operative en- 
thusiasm, which sends the roamer to many lands, of which he 
learns the names, and amongst many people with whose customs 
he claims familiarity. 
To know Algiers, something more than a three days’ pension 
in the Hétel de la Régence is necessary; though that is the 
temporal limit for many who return to Kensington or Mayfair to 
protest that “it is so French, you know.” I can recollect well 
the monitions and advice which I received two years gone when 
“3 ventured a voyage to Burmah—in the matter of the ruby 
interest—-and determined to see Cairo, Tunis, and this city of 
" mosques on my return westward. Many told me that I would 
do better to reach Jaffa and Jerusalem, others advised the seven 
churches of Asia, many spoke well of Rhodes; all agreed, 
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whether they had been there or whether they had not, that 
Algiers was eaten up with Chauvinism, and scarce worth a 
passing call. Barisbroke at the club, who is always vigorous in 
persuading other people not to do things, summed it up in one 
of his characteristically inane jokes. ‘It’s had its Dey,” said 
he, and buried himself in his paper as though the project ended 
then and there upon his own ifse dixit. This marked and 
decided consensus of opinion could have had but one result—it 
sent me to the town of Hercules at the first opportunity. 

If the truth is to be told, the visit was in some part one of 
pleasure, but in the more part a question of sequins. I had done 
well in the remoter East, and had sent some fine parcels of rubies, 
sapphires and pearls to Bond Street; but a side-wind of curi- 
osity casting me up upon the shores of Tunis, I had bought 
there, in the house of a very remarkable Jew, a bauble whose 
rival in strange workmanship and splendor of effect I have not 
yet met with. It was, to describe it simply, the model of a 
Moorish scimitar perhaps four inches long, the sheath exquisitely 
formed of superb brilliants, the blade itself of platinum, and in 
the haft not only a strange medley of stones, but a little 
watch with a thin sheet of very fine pearl for a face, and a 
superb diamond as the cup of the hands. Although the jewels 
in this were worth, perhaps, five hundred pounds, the workman- 
ship was so fine, and the whole bauble had such an original 
look, that I paid eight hundred. pounds for it cheerfully, and 
thought myself lucky to get it at that. What is more to the 
point, however, is the fact that the hazard which gave me the 
possession of the scimitar sent me also to Algiers to hunt there . 
for like curiosities—and in the end brought me a large knowledge 
of the Moorish town, and nearly cost me my life. 

I had intended to stay in the town for three days, but on the 
very evening of my coming to the Hétel d’Orleans in the Boule- 
vard de la République, I met a French lieutenant of artillery, a 
man by name Eugene Chassaigne, an exceedingly pleasant fel- 
low, and one who had some Arabic, but small appreciation of 
anything beyond the “to-day” of life. He laughed at my 
notion of buying anything in the upper city, and urged me not 
to waste time plodding in dirty bazaars and amongst still dirtier ~ 
dealers. For himself, his one idea was to be dans le mouvement ,; 
but he brought me to know, on the second day of my visit, a 
singularly docile Moor, Sidi ben Ahmed by name; and told me 
that if I still persisted in my intention, the fellow would serve 
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well for courier, valet, or in any office I chose to place him. 
And in this he spoke no more than the truth, as I was very soon 
to prove. , 

I have always thought, when recalling this sheep-like Moor to 
my recollection, that the Prophet had done him a very poor turn 
in locating him so far away from the blessings of company-pro- 
motion and rickety building societies. His face would have 

‘been his fortune at any public meeting; and as for thorough- 
ness, his love of detail was amazing. Before I had been in his 
hands for twenty-four hours he knew me; being able to tell pre- 
cisely how much linen I carried, the number of gold-pieces in 
my purse, my taste in fish and fruits, my object in coming to his 
country. And this was vexatious, for all the vendors of Benares- 
ware fashioned in Birmingham, all the sellers. of gaudy bur- 
nouses, the hucksters of the tawdriest carpets and the most 
flimsy scimitars, held a concert on the steps of the hotel every 
time I showed my face within twenty paces of the door. Sidi 
alone was immobile, stolid. ‘ Mom d’un chien—they are dlag- 
ueurs all,” said he; and I agreed with him. 

If these things troubled my man, the jewel I had purchased 
in Tunis troubled him still more. How he learned that I had it 
heaven alone could tell; but he did not fail to come to me at 
déjeuner each morning and to repeat with unfailing regularity 
the monition, “If Allah wills, the jewel is stolen.” I used to 
tolerate this at first; but in the end he exasperated me; and 
upon the seventh morning I showed him the model and said 
emphatically, ‘ Sidi, you will please to observe that Allah does 
not will the loss of the jewel—let us change the subject.” He 
gave me no answer, but on the next morning I had from him 
the customary greeting—and the laugh was all upon his side, 
for the scimitar was gone. 

I say that the laugh was with Sidi, but in very truth I do not 
believe that this worthy fellow ever laughed in his life. He 
possessed a stolid immobility of countenance that would have 
remained in repose even at the sound of the last trumpet. The 
intelligence which I conveyed to him, I doubt not with pathetic 
anger and much bad language, moved him no more than the 
soft south wind moved the statue of the first Governor-General 
out by the mosque there. He examined my ravished bag with 
a provoking silence, muttered a few pessimistic sentences in 
Arabic, and then fell back upon the Koran and the platitudes of 
his Prophet. If he had been an Englishman,‘I should have 
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suspected him without hesitation, but he bore such a character, 
he had been so long a servant of the hotel, he was by his very 
stolidity so much above doubt, that this course was impossible ; 
and being unable to accuse him, I bade him take me to the 
nearest bureau of police that I might satisfy my conscience with 
the necessary farce. This he did without a protest, but I saw 
that he looked upon me with a pitying gaze, as one looks upon 
a child that is talking nonsense. 

Although I flatter myself that I concealed my annoyance 
under a placid exterior, this loss affected me more than I cared 
to tell. For one thing, the jewel was very valuable (I was cer- 
tain that I could have obtained a thousand pounds for it in 
Bond Street); I was convinced, moreover, that I should hardly 
discover its like if I searched Europe through. During my stay 
at the Hotel d’Orleans I had kept it locked in a well-contrived 
leather pouch in my travelling trunk; and as this pouch had 
been opened with my own keys it was evident that the thief had 
access to my bedroom during the night—a conclusion which led 
me to think again of this stolid Moor, and to declare that the 
case against him was singularly convincing. So strong, in fact, 
were my suspicions, that I made it my first care to go to the 
maitre of the hotel and to demand satisfaction from him with all 
the justifiable indignation which fitted the case. When he heard 
my tale his face would have given Rembrandt a study. 

“How?” said he. ‘ Monsteur is robbed, and chez-moi 7?” 

I repeated that I was, and told him that if he did not recover 
the bauble in twenty-four hours consequences would follow 
which would be disastrous to his establishment. ‘Then I asked 
him frankly about the Moor Sidi, but he protested with tears in 
his eyes that he would as soon accuse his own mother. He did 
not deny that some one in his house might know something 
about it; and presently he had marshaled the whole of his ser- 
vants in the central court, addressing them with the fierce accu- 
sation of a suge d’instruction. It is superfluous to add that we 
made no headway; and that all his “desolation” left me as far 
from the jewels I had lost as I was at the beginning of it. 

From the hotel to the bureau of the police was an easy transi- 
tion; but a very hopeless one. A number of extremely polite, 
and elaborately braided officials heard me with interest and pity; 
and having covered some folios of paper with notes, declared 
that nothing could be done. For themselves, their theory was 
that the Moor Sidi had been talking about my treasure, and that 
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some other domestic in the Hétel de la Régence had opened my 
door while I slept and got possession of the ornament with little 
risk. But that any one should recover the property was in their 
idea a preposterous assumption. 

“Tt is on its way to Paris,” said one of them as he closed his 
note-book with a snap, “(and there’s an end of it. We shall, 
without doubt, watch the servants of the hotel closely for some 

. time, but that should not encourage you. It is possible that the 
man Mohammed, the porter of the place, may know something 
of the affair; we shall have his house searched to-day; but, my 
friend, ne vous montez pas la téte, we are not in Paris, and the 
upper town is worse than a beehive ; I am afraid that your hope 
of seeing the thing again is small.” 

I was afraid so, too; but being accustomed to strange losses 
and to strange recoveries, I determined to venture something in 
the hazard, and to remain in Algiers for a few weeks, at any 
rate. The most difficult part of my work lay in my ignorance 
of the city, and in that matter Sidi alone could help me. Every 
day we went with measured and expectant tread through that 
labyrinth of fantastic and half-dark streets, where repulsive hags 
grin at the wickets below, and dark eyes coquette at the gratings 
above; every day we delved in booths and bazaars, we haggled 
with the jewel-sellers, we bartered with the gold-workers, but to 
no purpose. I had come to think at last that the loss was not 
worth further trouble, and had made up my mind to return to 
London, when I recollected with some self-reproach that I had 
as yet neglected one of the very simplest means to grapple with 
the occasion—that I had, in fact, offered no reward for the re- 
covery of the jeweled scimitar, and to this omission owed, I did 
not doubt, the utter absence of clew or conviction. 

When I was yet angry with myself at this absurd oversight, I 
had a second thought which was even more useful, and one to 
which I owed much before I had done with the matter. I re- 
membered that the French police had set down my loss to the 
loud talk of Sidi amongst the others at the hotel. Why, then, I 
asked, should not this man also scatter the tidings that I would 
give so many hundreds of francs for the recovery of the scimitar? 
No sooner had I got the idea than I acted upon it. 

“ Sidi,” said I, when he came to me on the next morning, “I 
have heard much of your cleverness, but you have not yet found 
my property; now, I will give a thousand francs to the man 
who brings it here within a week.” 
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To my utter surprise he bowed his head with his old gravity, 
and answered, “If Allah wills, the jewel is found.” 

This was amazing, no doubt, and in its way a triumph of im- 
pudence. If he could find it with that ease, then he must have 
known by whom it was stolen. I turned upon him at once with 
the accusation, but he stood with the gravity of granite, and re- 
sponded to all my threats with the simple greeting as of a father 
to a son— : 

“‘And upon you be peace.” 

To have argued with such a rogue would have been as useful 
as a demonstration in theology before a mollah; to have accused 
him boldly of the theft would have been absurd, even had I not 
possessed such a wealth of testimony in his favor. I sent him 
about his business, therefore, and went in search of my friend 
Chassaigne, who had been away since I lost the trinket, but was 
then at the arsenal again. The lieutenant took the news with 
edifying calmness, but assured me that I had at last taken the 
only course which was at all likely to result in success. 

“Our friend the Moor,” said he, “is the most honorable of 
his kind in Algiers, where all are rogues. I do not believe for a 
moment that he stole the jewels, although his father, his uncle, 
or his own brother may have done so. Your reward may tempt 
him to return them if the police set up a hue and cry; but if he 
suggests that you go up in the old town to receive them, tell him 
you will do nothing of the sort. ‘There are far too many dark 
eyes and sharp knives there for an Englishman's taste; and a 
Moor still has claims in Paradise for every Frank he sticks. If 
you took the other course, and sought your money from this 
hotel keeper, he would bring a hundred to swear that you did 
not lose the stones in the hotel, and you would be where you 
are. It’s annoying to adopt a /aissez aller policy, but I fear you 
can do nothing else.” 

I thought that he was right, but my habitual obstinacy was 
all upon me, and I found myself as much determined to recover 
the jewels I had lost as if they had been worth ten thousand 
pounds. Iwas quite sure that the police would do nothing; 
and save that they informed me in a cumbrous document that 

*they had searched the house of Mohammed the porter, and of 
five others, my surmise proved a true oue. It was left to Sidi, 
and for Sidi I waited on the morning of the ninth day with an 
expectancy which was unwarrantably large. He came to me at 
his usual hour, eight o’clock ; and when he had salaamed, he said: 
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“Tf Allah is willing, the jewel is found—but the money is not 
enough.” 

“Not enough!” said I, choking almost with anger, “the 
money is not enough! Why, you brazen-faced a what 
do you mean?” 

He replied with an appeal to the beard of the pieohee and an 
evident word of contempt for my commercial understanding. 
The irony of the whole situation was so great, and his immobil- 
ity so stupendous, that I quickly forbore my anger and said: 

“Very well, Sidi, we will make it fifteen hundred francs.” 
And with that he went off again, and I saw him no more until 
the next day when he repeated the incha Al/dh, and the intima- 
tion that the price was too low. On this occasion my anger 
overcame me. I seized him by the throat, and shaking him 
roughly, said : 

“You consummate rascal, I believe you have the jewels all 
the time; if you don’t bring them in an hour I will take you to 
the police myself.” 

My anger availed me no more than my forbearance. It did 
but awaken that inherent dignity before which I cowed; and 
when I had done with him he left me and came no more for 
three days. On the third morning when he returned he looked 
at me with reproach marked in his deep black eyes; and raising 
his hands to heaven he protested once more in the old words, 
and to the old conclusion. I was then so wearied of the very 
sound of his voice that I took him by the shoulders and held 
him down upon an ottoman until he would consent to bargain 
with me, shekel by shekel, for the return of my gems; and in 
the end he consented to make me the longest speech that I had 
yet had from his lips. ; 

“By the beard of my father,” said he, “T protest to milord 
that neither I nor my people have the precious thing he wots of; 
but the dog of a thief, upon whose head be desolation, is known’ 
tome. For money he took the gold; for money he shall lay it 
again at milord’s feet; yet not here but in the house of his people, 
where none shall see and none shall know.” 

A long argument, and some fine bargaining, enabled me to 
get to the bottom of the whole story, but only under a solemn 
oath that the keeping of the secret should be shared by no one. 
With much fine recital and many appeals to the holy marabouts 
to bear witness, Sidi demonstrated that the thief was no other 
than Mohammed the porter, who had the stone hidden with — 
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extraordinary cunning, and from whom it was to be got only at 
my own personal risk. 

“Under the shadow of the Kasbah it lies,” said he, “under the 
shadow of the Kasbah must you seek it with those I shall send 
to you, and no others. Obey them in all things; be silent when 
they are silent, speak when they speak, fly and lose not haste 
when they bid you fly.” 

This was all very vague, but a deeper acquaintance with his 
purpose made it the more clear. In answer to my question why 
he could not bring the jewel to the hotel, he said that it would 
never be surrendered except to a certain force; and with that 
force he would supply me. He himself seemed to be under an 
oath to bear no hand to the emprise; and he was emphatic in 
laying down the condition that I must go absolutely alone; or, 
said he, ‘the hand of Fatma shall not be passed nor that which 
you seek come to you.” 

Now, the proper spirit in which to have received this sugges- 
tion would have been that of an uncompromising negative. 
Chassaigne had cautioned me particularly against going into the 
old town, and here was I hearkening to a proposition to visit 
it not only by night, but in the company of those who possibly 
were honest, but more possibly were cut-throats. I knew well enough 
what he would say to the venture; and truly I was much disposed 
to refuse it at the beginning, and to go to London as I had at first 
intended. ‘This I told Sidi, and he gave me for answer a shrug 
of the shoulders, which implied that if I did, my property, for 
which I hoped to get a thousand pounds, would certainly re- 
main behind me. Nor did threats and entreaties move him one 
iota from his position, neither on that day nor on the next two; 
so that I saw in the end that I had better decide quickly, or take 
ship and fly a city of indolent Frenchmen and rascally Moors. 

It would prove tedious to recount to you the various pro- 
cesses of reasoning by which, finally, I found myself of a mind 
to court this hazard and agreed to Sidi’s terms. He on his part 
had vouched for my safety; and after all the man who ever 
wraps his life in cotton-wool, as it were, must see little beyond 
the stuffy box of his own habitation. Here was a chance to 
see the Moors ches-eux, possibly to risk a broken head with 
them; in any case, a chance which an adventurous man might 
he thankful for, and which I took. 

Having once agreed to Sidi’s terms, he set upon the realiza- 
tion of the project with unusual ardor, The very next evening 
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was chosen for the undertaking, the hour being close upon ten, 
and the Moor himself accompanying me some part of the way. 
He had advised me to equip myself en Arade for the business; 
and this I did with some little discomfort, especially in the 
manipulation of the long burnouse, and in the carriage of ap- 
palling headgear which he would not allow me to dispense with. 
I had put these things on at the hotel; but as it is not unusual 
for a Frank to ape the Moor when wishing to explore the upper 
town at night, I escaped unpleasant curiosity, and arrived at the 
steep ascent of the Rue de la Lyre, feeling that I was like, at 
any rate, to get more excitement out of the old city than nine- 
tenths of the Englishmen who visit her. 

Almost at the top of the street the Moor’s friends met me. I 
could see little of their faces, for they covered them as much as 
possible with their sombre-hued cloaks, but they salaamed pro- 
foundly on greeting me; and Sidi took his leave when he had 
exchanged a few words in Arabic with them. From that time 
onward they did not speak, but went straight forward into the 
old quarter, and soon we had entered a narrow way where flights 
of stairs, frequently recurring, led one up towards the Kasbah. 
Here the gables seemed to be exchanging whispered confi- 
dences as they craned forwards across the stone-paved ascent ; 
you could see the zenith of the silver sky shot with starlight 
through the jutting angles of rickety roofs and bulging eaves; 
the hand of Fatma protected the hidden doors of the pole-shored 
but singularly picturesque houses; the sound of tom-toms and 
derboukas came from the courts of the Kahovaji. The peace of 
the scene, deriving something from the distant and seductive 
harmonies, got color from the slanting flood of moonlight which 
streamed upon the pavement, from the swell of song floating up- 
ward from the hidden courts. Here and there one imagined 
that black eyes looked down upon one from the gratings of the 
shadowed windows above; a Biskri, strong of limb and bronzed, 
lurked now and then in the dark angles of the quaint labyrinth; 
a few Moors passing down to the lower city inclined their heads 
gravely as we passed them. But for the most part the children 
of the Prophet had gone to their recreations or their sleep; 
the narrow path of stairs was untenanted; the silence and soft- 
ness of an African night held sway with all its potent beauty. 

We must have mounted for ten minutes or more before my 
guides stopped at a large house in a particularly uninviting look- 
ing cul-de-sac ; and having spoken a few words with an old crone 
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at the wicket, we gained admittance to a large court, and found 
it packed with a very curious company. It was a picturesque 
place, gloriously tiled, and surrounded by a gallery supported on 
slender columns of exquisite shape, terminating in Moorish 
arches and fretwork balustrades. There the women, numbering 
some score, sat; but I, knowing the danger of betraying the 
faintest interest in a Moorish household, averted my eyes at once, 
and examined more minutely the strange scene below. Here 
was a dense throng surrounding a dervish who danced until he 
foamed ; a throng of bronzed and bearded Arabs sipping coffee 
and smoking hubble-bubble pipes with profound gravity; a 
throng which seemed incapable of expressing any sort of emotion, 
either of pleasure or of pain. At the further end of the court 
were many luxuriant palms, and jars of gorgeous flowers gave 
ornament toa raised dais, musicians squatted upon their haunches, 
playing upon divers strange instruments, guitars, flutes, and 
the gourd-like derbourka, and sent up a hideous and unbroken 
wave of discordant harmony which made the teeth chatter and 
seemed to agitate one’s very marrow. It was a strange scene, 
full of life and color, and above all of activity; and to what it 
owed its origin I have not learnt to this day. I know only that 
our coming with such a lack of ceremony did not disconcert 
either the host or his guests. - They paused a moment to give us 
an “Es-salaam dlikoum,” to which we returned the expected 
“Oua Alikoum es-salaam;"” and with that we sat amongst the 
company, but in a very conspicuous place, and took coffee with 
the gravity of the others. 

I must confess that the surprise of finding myself in such a 
place was very great. I had gone with the Moors to recover a 
thousand pounds’ worth of property, but how the visit brought 
me nearer to that, or to any purpose whatever, I could not see. 
I knew that I was the only European in the company, and all 
tradition as well as common sense told me of my danger. Yet 
I had gone of my own will, and the Moor Sidi had encouraged 
me to the risk, which after all, I thought, was worth bartering 
for the sight of so strange an entertainment. Indeed, it is not 
in accord with my fatalistic creed to conjure up terrors of the 
mind in moments of comparative tranquillity ; and when I re-. 
alized that the question of wisdom, or want of wisdom, was no 
longer under discussion, I fell in with the spirit of this singular 
festivity—and waited for enlightenment. 

The feast of performance was now going briskly. A conjurer 
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trod upon the heels of the dervish and performed a few palpable 
feats which deceived no one but himself; and after that we had 
the expected dancing girls, and the Ouled-Nails. Nor were the 
latter the central piece, as it were, of our host’s programme; for 
presently the Moors about me ceased their babbling; there was 
a restless chatter in the gallery above, the old host whispered 
something to his attendant, and new musicians, who had relieved 
the others, struck up a hideous banging of tom-toms, flageolets 
and guitars. At that very moment, when I had come to the 
conclusion that Sidi ben Ahmed had made a fool of me, and that 
my errand was to end idly, one of my guides spoke for the first 
time, putting his mouth ¢lose to my ear, and using very passable * 
English. “Now,” said he, “be ready;” but whether he meant 
me to prepare for some saltatory display, or for action, he did 
not condescend to say ; and before I could ask him a great ap- 
plause greeted the advent of a dancing girl, who bounded into 
the arena with a conventional run, and at once began her amaz- 
ing gyrations. 

She was a beautiful girl, not more than eighteen years of age, 
I should think, and probably a Circassian. She had clear-cut 
features, a complexion bright with the freshness of youth, a figure 
of fine balance and maturity, but the most striking thing about 
her was her hair. More abundant orglossier tresses I have never 
seen. ‘In color, a deep, golden-red, this magnificent silky gift 
was bunched upon her head in a great coil at the back, and fell 
thence almost to her feet. It covered her when she chose as the 
burnouses covered the Moors who watched her; and she used 
it in her dancing with a chée and skill unimaginable. In one 
moment coiling it about her body so that she seemed wrapped in 
a sheen of gold; in the next cast like an outspread fan behind 
her, she presented a picture ravishing beyond description, and 
one which drew shouts of “ Zorah, Zorah! ” even from the women 
in the galleries above. I sat under the spell, enraptured like the 
rest; and as the girl floated with a dreamy lightness, or pirouetted 
with amazing agility, or swept past me with a motion that was the 
very essence of grace, I was ready to declare that the dance was 
unrivaled by anything I had seen in any of the capitals. 

Now, the girl must have-been dancing for a couple of minutes, 
and the audience was thoroughly held by her prodigious clever- 
ness, when I, engrossed as the others, was suddenly interrupted 
in my contemplation of her by the action of the Moors, my guides. 
To my utter surprise they of a sudden stood up on either side of 
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me, and one of them crying to me in English as before to be ready, 
the other seemed to wait for the girl Zorah, who, with streaming 
hair and body thrown well back, was dancing down towards us. 

A few of the company near to us turned their heads and cried 
out at the interruption; but the girl came on with quick steps, 
and when she was just upon us, the Moor, who waited, seized 
her by her hair, and putting his hands in the great coil upon her 
head, he unrolled it with a strong grasp, and the missing scimitar, 
to my unutterable surprise, rolled out upon the pavement. 

I am willing to confess that for one moment the whole action 
dazed me so completely that I stood like a fool gaping at the 
’ jewel, and at the girl who had begun té cling to the Moor and 
to scream. The thing was so unlooked for, so strange, so in- 
credible, that I could do nothing but ask myself if it were really 
my bauble that lay upon the floor, or was I the victim of an in- 
comprehensible trick? Yet there was the jewel, and there at my 
elbow were the two Moors, now all ready for the action after- 
math. Scarce, in fact, had one of them picked up my property 
and crammed it into my hand before the uproar began; the 
whole roomful of erstwhile sedate-looking men springing to their 
feet and turning upon us. For an instant, the Moor, who had 
snatched the jewel for me, kept them back with an harangue in 
Arabic of which I did not.understand one word; but his best 
and only card failed him at the first playing, and it remained to 
face the danger and to fight it. 

Of the extraordinary scene that followed I remember but little. 
It seemed to me that I was surrounded in an instant by hungry, 
gleaming, hawk-like eyes which glowed with mischief ; that women 
screamed, that lamps were overturned ; that I saw knives flashing 
on every side of me. Had Sidi’s men then failed him or dis- 
played any craven cunning, I take it that my body might have 
been hurled from the Kasbah within a minute of the recovery of 
the jewel; but they showed quite an uncommon fidelity and 
courage. Standing on either side of me so that my body was 
almost wedged between theirs, they suddenly flashed long knives 
in the air and cut and parried with wondrous dexterity. For 
myself, I had only my fists, and these I used-with a generous 
freedom, thinking even in the danger that a Moor’s face is a sub- 
stantial one to hit, and that a little boxing goes a long way with 
him. Yet I could not help but realize that the minute was a 
supreme one, and as the crowd of demomniacal and shouting 
figures pressed nearer and nearer, threatening to bear us down in 
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the méléc, I heard my heart thumping, and began to grow 
giddy. = 

As the press became more furious, the two men who had done 
so well were gradually carried away from me. I found myself 
at last in the lower corner of the room surrounded by four burly 
fellows (the main body of the company swarming round the 
Moors, my guides) ; and of these but one had a knife in his hand. 
With this, taking the aggressive, he made a prodigious cut at 
me, which slit my left arm from the shoulder almost to the elbow ; 
but I had no pain from the wound in the excitement of the mo- 
ment; and I sent him howling like a dervish with a heavy blow 
low down upon the chest. Of the others, one I hit on the chin, 
whereupon he cried like a woman ; but the remaining two sprang 
upon me with altogether an unlooked-for activity, and bore me 
down with a heavy crash upon the pavement. I thought then 
that the end had come; for not only was I half stunned with the 
blow, but the man who knelt upon my chest gripped my throat 
with grim fervency and threatened to squecze the life out of me as 
[I lay. In that supreme moment, I recollect that the lights of 
the room danced before my eyes in surprising shapes ; that I saw 
avision of dark-eyed but screaming women in the gallery above; 
that the jewel in my vest cut my skin under the pressure of the 
Moor’s knee; and that I fell to wondering if I would live one 
minute or five. Then as a new and violent shouting reached me, 
even above the singing in my ears, the Moor suddenly let go his 
hold, the light of the scene gave way to utter impenetrable dark- 5 
ness, and I fainted. 


Next day I took @éewner at the Café Apollon with my arm in 
a sling, and Chassaigne’s’ talk to whet my appetite. He had 
occupied himself during the morning in cross-examining Sidi, 
from whom he had wormed the whole secret of the robbery. 

“It is as clear as the sun,” said he; “the porter Mohammed 
Was advised to steal the yewel by the man I unfortunately recom- 
mended to you. Mohammed, knowing that the police would 
Search his house and watch him, hid the jewel in his wife’s 
hair.” 

“His wife!” said I. ‘ Was this dancing girl married to a 
Scamp like that?” 

“Certainly, these Circassians don’t make great matches, if 
they make a good many of them. Their husbands are generally 
loaters about the cafés, and this girl was no more fortunate in that 
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way than most of her sisters. You see, the fun of the business is © 
that Sidi got two thousand francs from this man for telling him 
how to steal your jewels, and another two thousand from you for 
stealing them back again. That’s why he did not go with you 
himself last night. Luckily, I went into your hotel at ten o'clock, 
and learning from the man where you had gone, I followed you 
with a dozen of my fellows.” ; 

“ You came at a happy time, my dear fellow,” said I; “in 
another five minutes I should have needed only an executor.” 

“'That’s true; you were nearly dead when I had the pleasure 
of kicking the man who sat on your head. But it was your own 
fault, you must admit.” 

“Any way,” said I, “I got the stones, and that’s something.” 

He agreed to this, and when I had thanked him for the great 
service he had done me, we parted. That night I left Algiers, 
carrying with me the pacific benediction of the admirable Moor 
Sidi, who, despite the fact that I had kicked him down the steps 
of the hotel in the morning, came with me to the steamer, and 
patronized me to the end of it. I can hear to this day his last 
and final salutation, 

“ Blessed be Allah, the jewel is found!” 
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THAT 
STOUT GERMAN * 








By F. Bayrorp HARRISON 


‘G ———— 


hi the city of Brussels a great deal of very pretty lace is ex- 
posed for sale. Englishwomen admire this lace and buy it. 
If they go straight from Belgium to England they can take it 
home without having to pay any duty; but if they pass through 
France they have to pay on all their new Brussels lace at the 
French Custom House. And many Englishwomen pass through 
France on their way from Belgium to England, because they 
prefer the short passage from Calais to Dover to the longer 
one from Ostend. 

The Misses Wylie were charming, middle-aged ladies, fond of 
travel, fond of dress, fond of lace, and very bad sailors. - They 
had been excursioning in Germany, had come down the Rhine, 
and had spent a week in Brussels. More attractive than the Field 
of Waterloo, and more fascinating than the Musée Wiertz, was 
the Galerie St. Hubert. Miss Melissa Wylie could not resist the 
white Brussels lace; Miss Annora Wylie could not resist the 
black. Each of the ladies bought lace ; led on by the tempter, 
in the shape of a seductive shopwoman, the Misses Wylie 
bought lace Jichus, \ace collarettes, lace by the métre. Day 

by day they added to their stock. 

At length it was necessary to make for England, and to pass 
through that dreadful France with its protective duties. Then 
they realized their position ; how about the lace ? 

“We cannot conscientiously say,” remarked Miss Melissa, 
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“that we have vien & déclarer, because this lace is duti- 
able.” 

“And we dare not risk packing it,” returned Miss Annora, 
“because they might take it into their heads to examine our 
boxes.” 

“How can we get it through ? ” mused the elder sister. 

“We must get it through!” declared the younger sister. 

Presently Annora exclaimed, “I have it! We will wear it! 
No duty is paid on what one is wearing.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Melissa, ‘‘ but how can we wear it! The 
white will get soiled and the black torn in travelling. Besides, 
if it looks unnatural, as it would on our dresses and mantles, 
the officials will be sure to notice it.” 

“Tt would not look unnatural on our bonnets,” said Annora. 

They set to work to decorate their bonnets with the lace. 
They mingled white and black, “chu and flounce in the most 
skillful manner, and though the bonnets looked somewhat over- 
done, yet they carried the lace, and it was probable that the 
male eyes of the Custom House officials would not notice any- 
thing abnormal. 

The Misses Wylie rejoiced in their cleverness. They sat in 
the train on their way to France with clear consciences and 
light hearts. They had rien @ déclarer, nothing dutiable. In 
the compartment with them was only one other passenger, a 
stout man of good-humored aspect; evidently, from his ex- 
treme flabby stoutness and his extreme good-humor, a middle- 
class German. Now, Germans who understand English are 
very sociable with their English fellow-travellers. As this Ger- 
man did not address the Misses Wylie, they felt sure that he did 
not understand English, and they talked freely to each other. 

“ T suppose,” said Melissa, “ that my bonnet looks all right ? 
It does not strike the eyes as being too much trimmed, eh, 
Annora?” 

“Well,” said Annora, laughing, “ it is too much trimmed for 
good taste, but then on this occasion you have bad taste. What 
about mine?” 

“Oh, quite artistic; ‘a study in black and white,’ as the 
artists say.” 

The ladies laughed together, full of glee at their coming 
triumph over the Custom House officers. The German wore 
the fatuous grin affected by people who listen to a language 
which they do not understand. 
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At last the train slowed into Blandain Station, the frontier! 
Out jumped the Misses Wylie with their hand-baggage. They 
calmly awaited the approach of the officers. Out lumbered the 
German with his fatuous smile. He sauntered up to one of the 
chiefs of the douane. 

“ Rien a déclarer,” said both ladies. 

“Eau de Cologne, dentelles, tabac, spiritueux———” the officer 
ran off. ; ; 

“ Rien, rien,” said the Misses Wylie. 

The man said nothing more, and the ladies, expecting the cry 
of “ En voiture, s’il vous plait!” felt extremely happy. 

But at that moment the official to whom the German had 
been speaking came up to them and said, in very fair English, 
‘The ladies are fond of lace?” 

Their hearts sank within them. “ Rather,” they conceded. 

“ And to carry it on the bonnet is a convenient manner of 
avoiding the duty.” 

They were undone! ' 

“ But we are wearing it!” screeched Annora; Melissa panted. 

‘‘ Mesdames, I admire your ingenuity, but such an amount of 
new lace cannot be passed, even on your bonnets. Two, three, 
five métres,” he Went on, measuring the unlucky lace with his 
eye, “fichu, flounce, and so forth; so many francs, or I confis- 
cate it.” 

“ En voiture, s’il vous plait!” was heard. 

The sum demanded by the officer, added to what they had 
paid in purchase, would have made the lace the dearest that 
ever was bought. They tore off their bonnets, pulled out 
innumerable pins, set free the jichus, flounces, etc., put them 
into the officer’s hands, and ran to their seats. Out of breath 
and out of pocket, they were most unhappy. Successful cheat- 
ing is one thing; but unsuccessful cheating is another, and 
causes sharp pangs of conscience. 

“Too bad!” cried Melissa, as the train moved on; ‘“ we were 
entitled to what we wore.” 

“Tt was that German,” said Annora. “ He understood Eng- 
lish ; he heard, what we said; he told the official, Oh, a man 
may grin, and grin, and be a villain!” 

They groaned over their misfortune. The first time the train 
stopped the villain entered their compartment, still grinning. 
They glared at him, but he still grinned. They took refuge in 
silence ; he began to speak. 
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“‘ Ladies,” he said in Londonese English, “ I was very sorry 
to have to incur your displeasure, but I felt that it was my duty 
to report you at the devane. You had innocently told me all 
about the lace on your bonnets, and for the credit of our coun- 
try, for the sake of English honesty, I was constrained fo point 
out your bonnets to that official. Can you forgive me?” 

“No,” said Annora. : 

But Melissa thought that, notwithstanding his wicked cruelty, 
there was something very pleasant in his smile. 

“T entreat your forgiveness, ladies; more, [ humbly ask a 
favor.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Annora. 

“Miss Wylie, Miss Annora Wylie”—the presuming wretch 
had seen their names on their luggage, even their Christian 
names—* you will confer a great favor on me if you will tell me 
your address.” 

Annora reddened, Melissa blyshed. Perhaps he was ashamed 
of the cruel part he had played and was about to offer an 
apology; perhaps their brave and gentle endurance of misfor- 
tune had touched him; perhaps their charms had so won upon 
him that he wished to see more of them, with a view to 
their suppositions broke off abruptly. 

Annora looked at Melissa, and Melissa looked at ‘Annora, 
Then the elder sister spoke. ‘ We live at 113 Angelina Gar- 
dens, Edwin Square, South Kensington, S. W.” 

The stranger made a note of the address. Melissa was on 
the point of asking his name, when he said abruptly, “ You 
shall hear from me.” Then he discoursed on the country 
through which they were passing ; after which he buried himself 
in a Figaro and talked no more. At the next stoppage, he said 
a brusque “ Good-morning, ladies,” and left the compartment, 
and they saw no more of him. 

There was a considerable flutter in the breast of Melissa, who 
was of a romantic turn of mind, and who could only imagine 
one reason why this stranger should want her address. She still 
believed that he was a German who spoke English remarkably 
well, and she had seen that he was not a gentleman; she there- 
fore made up her mind to refuse the offer of marriage which, no 
doubt, he would shortly make. 

Arrived in Angelina Gardens, the Misses Wylie were occu- 
pied in arranging the household, and a couple of busy days 
were spent by them. On the third day after their home-coming 
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they received, by the same post, a parcel and a letter. Annora 
opened the carefully-tied and sealed parcel, while Melissa read 
the letter. Having. read it once to herself, she next read it 
aloud to her sister : 


“Mespames—lI felt myself under a very great obligation to 
you the other day at Blandain. 1 ama very thin man, but I 
was swathed round with hundreds of yards of fine Brussels lace, 
and I thought that the best way of “drawing the attention of the 
Custom House officers from myself was to draw it to you. It 
was purely in self-defense that I directed the raid on your bon- 
nets, Having been the cause of the loss of your lace, I wish 
to make you due compensation, and I beg leave to send you 
some finer lace than that which you lost. 

“Tam, obediently yours, 
“ Your StouT FELLOW-TRAVELLER.” 


Melissa took possession of a black lace flounce, and Annora 
of adozen yards of white lace and a lace-edged handkerchief, 
and they quite forgave the stout German for his cruelty and for 
his stoutness. 








IFTY years ago Serena Ann lived in Braintree, and Christmas- 
keeping was not yet much the fashion in New England. 
Serena Ann was ten years old, and she had never seen a Christ- 
mas-tree, hung up her stocking, or had a Christmas present even. 
Serena Ann’s father was a farmer; she had a mother, and an 
Aunt Love, her mother’s sister, who lived with them and was to 
be married in February, and a brother Ebenezer. 

Ebenezer was two years older than Serena Ann, and went to 
the district school winters. Serena Ann herself went to school 
only in the summer. She was a delicate little girl, and the school- 
house was too far away for her to walk in cold weather. So she 
stayed at home, and her mother heard her spell every day, and 
she did sums on a piece of old slate, and was reading the Bible 


through, a chapter every morning. So her education was not 


neglected. 

. One night in the first week in December, Serena Ann was sit- 
ting beside the fire, with the piece of broken slate on her lap, 
trying to do a sum about ten greyhounds running a race, and 
how long it would take for one to catch up with the other, when 
Ebenezer came home from school. There was a light snow fall- 
ing, and Ebenezer was powdered with it. He came in stamping 


* Copyright, 1894, by Bacheller, Johnson & Bacheller. Illustrations by 
Helen M. Armstrong. 
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his cowhide shoes and shaking himself like a dog. Aunt Love 

Was sewing green velvet on her wedding pelisse, and Mrs. Bagley 

Was paring apples for sauce. “ Don’t stamp so, Ebenezer,” said 

she. “And don't shake the snow on my pelisse,” cried Aunt 

Love. Aunt Love was very pretty, with smooth brown hair and 

pink cheeks. 

“T've got to get the snow off,” panted Ebenezer. ‘Oh, 

mother—— !?? 

“You ought to get it off in the shed, then,” said his mother. 

“Oh, mother——!” 

“And not shake it all over the clean floor and your aunt's 
pelisse.” : 

“Qh, mother, Sammy Morse says he’s going to hang up his 
stocking the night before Christmas !” 

Then Serena Ann looked up from her piece of slate and her 
gteyhounds. 

“I don’t want to hear any such nonsense,” said Mrs. Bagley. 

“ He says his folks are going to put something in it for him.” 

“Tf they want to be so silly, they can.” 

“Mother, can’t I hang up my stocking ?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “ you can hang it up all you want to, 
but you won't get anything in it. You have all the presents your 
father can afford to give you, right along. Now go out in the 
bas and bring in an armful of that apple-tree wood for the 
Te,”” 

And Ebenezer went out disconsolately. 

Serena Ann pulled her mother’s apron. “ Mother, can’t I 
lang Up my stocking,” she whispered. 

“You can hang it up, but I shall tell you what I did Eben- 
“er. You won't get anything init. I sha’n’t treat one of you 
"Y better than I do the other.” 

“TL never hung up my stocking since I was born,” said Serena 
Ann, plaintively. : 

“* Neither did I,” said her mother. “I never thought of such 
‘ thing when I was a little girl, Now ’tend to your sum.” 

; And Serena Ann attended to her sum ; but the thought of 

Tistmas seemed to gain upon her childish mind much faster 
an one greyhound upon the other. She could not quite give 
"P the hope that possibly, if she did hang up her stocking, some- 

Ody might put something in it. If not her mother, Aunt Love, or 
€r father might, or even Joshua Simmons, the young man whom 
Aunt Love was going to marry; he sometimes gave her a pep- 
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permint. And, after all, her mother was a pretty ténder one, and 
she might relent. So Serena Ann hung up her Blocking the night 
before Christinas. 

It is quite possible if Mrs. Bagley had seen that poor little blue- 
yarn stocking hanging in the chimney-corner she might have 
slipped at least a bunch of raisins and a cinnamon-stick or two 
in it, and Aunt Love might have tucked in a bit of blue ribbon. 
But nobody saw it, for Serena Ann, with the want of calculation 
of her innocent heart, slipped out after everybody was in bed and 
hung it up. 

At breakfast the next morning Serena Ann’s mouth drooped 
pitifully at the corners, and she did not eat much. 

“ You area silly girl to act so,” said her mother. “You know 
what I told you.” 

“ T s'’pose Sammy Morse has got his stocking chuck full,” said 
Ebenezer. He felt Serena Ann’s injury to be his own. 

“Go out in the shed and bring in some more of that apple- 
tree wood, if you've finished your breakfast,” said his mother, and 
then she sent Serena Ann upstairs to make her bed. 

As soon as the door closed Aunt Love turned to her sister. 
“Suppose Joshua and I take Serena Ann to Boston with us,” said 
she. 

Mrs. Bagley looked at her doubtfully. “I’m afraid she'll be 
in your way,” she said. 

“Oh, no, she won't, and it'll make up to her for not having 
anything in her stocking. I felt sorry for her. Serena Ann is a 
good little girl.” 

“ Well, I felt sorry she took it so to heart,” said Serena Ann's 
mother, “ but it’s a silly custom, and I don’t know how to begin 
it. I suppose she would be tickled to death to go with you and 
Joshua. She never went to Boston but once. Ebenezer’s been 
twice.” 

« She must come right down and get ready if she’s going,” 
said Aunt Love, “ for Joshua will be here with the chaise.” 

And Serena Ann was called and told, to her joy and wonder, 
that she was to go to Boston with Aunt Love and Joshua Sim- 
mons. 

“But you must be a good girl and not make any trouble,” 
said her mother, “ for your Aunt Love has a great deal to do. 
She is going to buy some of her furniture and her wedding bon- 
net and shoes, and she is very kind to take you.” 

And Serena Ann promised beamingly. She had never felt so 
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happy in her life as she did that Christmas morning, when she 
set forth to visit Boston, tucked in between Aunt Love and 
Joshua Simmons in the chaise. It was very pleasant, but cold; 
there was a slight rime of snow on the ground, which shone like 
silver. Serena Ann wore her thick wadded coat, her lamb’s-wool 
tippet, and her wadded brown silk hood with cherry strings. She 
was quite warm, and her face was so pink and radiant with bliss 
that Aunt Love and Joshua looked at her and smiled at each other 
above her head. . 

Serena Ann, moreover, had, tightly grasped in one red-mittened 
hand, her ‘mother’s silk purse, and it contained two ninepences, 
one of which she was to spend for herself and the other for a 
jackknife for Ebenezer. Her father had given them to her when 
she started. She made up her mind, as they jogged along over 
the frozen road, that she would spend her ninepence for an apron 
for her mother, instead of anything for herself, because she could 
not go to Boston in a chaise. ; 

When they reached the city they stopped at the Sign of the 
Lamb, where Joshua Simmons put up his team; then they all 
went shopping down Hanover Street, where the fashionable stores 
were at that time. 

Serena Ann enjoyed buying Aunt Love’s and Joshua Simmons’s 
wedding furniture quite as much as they did.’ She thought 
there was never anything quite so handsome as their hair-cloth 
sofa, and mahogany card-table, and looking-glass, and she 
trudged after them to all the shops where they priced articles, 
and then back to the one where they found them cheapest and 
best, and never thought of being tired. 

But she was glad at noon to go back to the Sign of the Lamb, 
and have some baked beans and a piece of pumpkin pie. They 
seemed to her far superior to the baked beans and pie at home. 

After dinner Joshua Simmons left them. He had to go a 
little farther to see about his own wedding-suit, and Aunt Love 
meanwhile was to buy her wedding-bonnet and shoes, and 
Serena Ann make her purchases. Then they were to meet at 
the Sign of the Lamb, and go home. — 

Serena Ann went with her aunt from shop to shop, and 
watched her try on bonnets until she finally bought a beautiful 
one of green uncut velvet trimmed with white plumes and white 
lutestring mbbon. ‘Then they started to buy the shoes, Aunt 
Love carrying the bonnet in a large green bandbox. 

There was quite a crowd in Hanover Street that afternoon. A 
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great many ladies were out shopping. Serena Ann could not 
walk beside her aunt very well, she was so jostled, so she fell 
behind. Now and then she took hold of the skirt of her aunt's 
blue delaine gown, so as not to lose her. 

Nobody ever knew how it happened, but suddenly, after she 
had been pushed by the hurrying people, and had caught hold 
of the blue delaine gown, the lady who wore it looked around 
and she was not Aunt Love. She was very pretty, but her hair 
was black and fell in bunches of curls, instead of smooth braid 
over her red cheeks, and her eyes were black instead of bluc. 
Moreover, she was very finely dressed, wearing a velvet pelisse 
and a rich fur tippet and bearing before her a great fur mui. 
The blue delaine gown was the only thing aboet this strange 
young lady that in the least resembled Aunt Love. She stood 
looking with great surprise at Serena Ann, who looked up at her 
quite pale with fright, still keeping fast hold of the blue delaine. 

Finally the young lady laughed, and then her face, which had 
appeared rather haughty, looked very sweet. ‘What is the 
matter ?” said she, ‘and why are you holding to my gown?” 

“ ]—thought you were Aunt Love,” faltered Serena Ann, and 
the tears began to come. 

“ Were you holding to your aunt’s gown?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The young lady laughed again. “My name is Miss Pamela 
Soley,” said she. “ Take hold of my hand, and don’t cry, and 
we'll go find your aunt.” 

So Serena Ann curled her red-mittened hand timidly around 
the kid-gloved fingers of the young lady, and then went hack 
down Hanover Street. They walked on both sides, they looked 
in every shop, but all in vain. 

The truth was that poor Aunt Love had missed Serena Ann 
much sooner, and had started off on a wrong tack in search. 

When she had discovered that her little niece was not behind 
her and looked around in dismay and lost the color out of her 
pretty pink cheeks, several sympathizing ladies had gathered 
around her, and one had been quite sure she had seen a little 
girl just like Serena Ann, in a lamb’s-wool tippet and brown silk 
hood, run down a side street a little way back. So Aunt Love 
went down the side street, looking and inquiring of everybody, 

She almost cried as she went along. carrying her big green 
bandbox, looking in vain for Serena Ann. She did not know 
what to do, but finally it occurred w her that it was nearly the 
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time set to meet Joshua Simmons at the Sign of the Lamb, and 
that in all probability some benevolent person would have taken 
Serena Ann with her. So Aunt Love hastened to the Sign of 
the Lamb, but it took her some time, for she had wandered 
quite a distance. : 

But Miss Pamela Soley was not wise enough to think that 
the best plan was to take Serena Ann to the Sign of the Lamb 
at once, since they could not find her Aunt Love on Hanover 
Street. She was quite a young lady, in spite of her stately man- 
ners, and had not had much experience in rescuing lost little 
girls. She stood still for some time in Hanover Street, holding 
Serena Ann’s hand, deliberating what to do. But finally a bright 
thought struck Miss Pamela Soley. My brother Solomon is 
coming for me in our chaise to take me home to Jamaica Plain, 
where we live,” said she. ‘ He is going to meet me at the cor- 
ner just below here in about half an hour. We will make your 
purchases and then we will ask him what to do. My brother 
Solomon always knows what is best todo. He is older than I, 
and carried off many honors at Harvard College. Don’t cry, 
Serena Ann. He'll be sure to find your aunt for you.” 

Serena Ann was somewhat comforted, for the young lady had 
away at once sweet and commanding, and she went hand-in- 
hand with her and purchased a beautiful jackknife for Ebenezer 
with one ninepence, and a piece of white nainsook for her 
mother’s apron with the other. Miss Pamela Soley herself made 
two purchases: a little rosewood workbox, with scissors and 
thimble and ivory bodkin, all complete, and a doll in a very 
handsome spangled dress like a princess. The last purchase 
rather surprised Serena Ann, for she had thought the young lady 
too old to play with dolls, but she eyed it admiringly. She had 
never had a doll herself, except one which Aunt Love made for 
her out of a corncob. She sighed when Miss Pamela Soley 
tucked the doll with the rosewood workbox out of sight in her 
great muff. 

Mr. Solomon Soley was waiting in the chaise on the corner 
when his sister appeared with Serena Ann and told her story. 
He was a handsome young man, in a very fine mulberry-colored 
cloak. 

“We must take her to the -Sign of the Lamb at once,” Mr. 
Solomon Soley said, decidedly, and Miss Pamela and Serena 
Ann got promptly into the chaise and they made haste to the 
Sign of the Lamb. However, just before they reached the 
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tavern, Miss Pamela remembered an errand which her mother 
had begged her to do at Mr. Thomas Whitcomb’s store, and had 
her brother leave her there, saying she would join them in a few 
minutes. 

But when Mr. Solomon Soley inquired at the Sign of the 
Lamb, he found that Joshua Simmons and Aunt Love had 
-driven away in their chaise some half an hour before, and the 
hostler, who had been told, did not remember that they had 
merely gone to look about the city a little for the missing child, 
and were then coming back to the tavern to see if she had in 
the meantime been brought there. However, another hostler 
remembered that the lady carried a large, green bandbox, and 
Was crying. 


“That was Aunt Love,” said Serena Ann, and she began to 


" cry too. 


“Don’t cry,” said Mr. Solomon Soley. ‘You shall be taken © 


home safely to-night.” . 

Then he turned the chaise around and drove back to the 
store where his sister had stopped, and before Serena Ann fairly 
knew it, they were on the road to Braintree. 

It had grown very cold, and the wind blew. Mr. Solomon got 
out a great, plaid camlet cloak from under the chaise seat, and 
put it on over his mulberry colored one. _ ‘Then presently, because 
Serena Ann began to shiver a little, tucked in between the two 
as she was, he threw an end of the camlet cloak around her, over 
her brown silk hood. She was quite warm under that, and also 
quite hidden from sight. Nubody meeting them would have 
dreamed that there was a little girl in the chaise. 

In the meantime, Aunt Love and Joshua Simmons returned to 
the Sign of the Lamb, and the hostler, who had forgotten they 
were coming, told her that a gentleman in a chaise had been 
there with the little girl and said he was going to take her home 
to Braintree. “Guess you'll overtake ’em,” said he. “ Gentle- 


man was alone in the chaise with the little girl, wore a mulberry- 


colored cloak.” 

Aunt Love fairly wept for joy. ‘Oh, Joshua, I am so thank- 
ful,” she cried. “I never could have told Sarah I’d Jost Serena 
Ann. And I haven’t got my shoes, but I don’t care. I'll get 
married in my old ones. Let’s start mght away, so we'll over- 
take them.” 

Joshua Simmons started up the horse, and the chaise rattled 
out of the tavern yard and down the road toward Braintree. 
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But their chapter of accidents was not quite finished, for as they 
were crossing Neponset Bridge, peering ahead to see if they 
could catch a glimpse of the other chaise, a gust of wind took 
off Joshua Simmons’s hat and tossed it into the river. He had a 
cold in his head, too. Aunt Love pulled off her hood promptly. 
“Put this on,” said she, “don’t you say a word. If you don’t 
you'll be laid up with influenza, and the wedding will have to be 
postponed, and that’s a very bad sign.” 

‘“‘ What ’ll you do?” asked Joshua Simmons, hesitatingly. 

Aunt Love untied the green handbox. “ Put on this bonnet,” 
said she. “It'll be so dark when we get home that the neighbors 
can’t see it.” 

So Joshua put on the hood and Aunt Love the wedding-bon- 
net, and it happened that when they finally overtook Solomon 
Soley, who had not much the start, and whose horse had got a 
stone in his shoe once and made a delay, that the occupants of 
the two chaises looked hard at each other and saw nothing that 
they were looking for. 

For Joshua Simmons, who was naturally somewhat ashamed 
of his woman’s headgear, kept his face turned well away, and 
both Solomon Soley and his sister, Pamela, thought there were 
two ladies in the chaise, and not the aunt and the young man 
for whom they were looking. 

As for Serena Ann, she was fast asleep under the camlet cloak 
and saw nobody, and her Aunt Love and Joshua never dreamed 
she was there. Moreover, they were looking for one gentleman 
in the chaise with her, and there was a young. lady also. He 
wore a camlet cloak, too, instead of a mulberry cloak, as they 
had been told. 

So the two chaises rattled on almost abreast for quite a stretch 
on the turnpike, but finally Solomon Soley’s forged ahead a little, 
for his horse was fresher. 

They reached Braintree, and when they were within a half a 
mile of the Bagley farmhouse, Joshua Simmons turned into 
another road, which was a little shorter cut. Aunt Love was 
impatient to see if Serena Ann had reached home. And so it 
happened, since Solomon Soley’s horse was a little faster, that 
both chaises turned into the Bagley yard at the same time, and 
Serena Ann returned from her Christmas outing with something 
more exciting than a flourish of trumpets. 

Serena Ann herself was so tired and sleepy that she could not 
fairly realize anything. It seemed to her like a dream: the chorus 
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of surprise and delight, Mr. Solomon’s and Miss Pamela's com- 
ing into the house and getting warm, and eating supper, and 
borrowing a foot-stove, before they started on their homeward 
journey, and everything. She scarcely even grasped in its full 
measure of delight the fact that Miss Pamela presented her with 
the rosewood workbox and the doll when she kissed her good- 
by, but Serena Ann had gotten one of the pleasantest memories 
of her life, and had her first Christmas-keeping. 
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ss O, sir,” said the night-watchman, as he took a seat ona 

N” post at the end of the jetty and stowed a huge piece of 
tobacco in his cheek. ‘“ No, man an’ boy, I was at sea forty 
years afore I took on this job, but I can’t say as ever I sawa 
real, downright ghost.” 

This was disappointing, and I said so. Previous experience 
of the power of Bill's vision had led me to expect something very 
different. 

“ Not but what I’ve known some queer things happen,” said 
Bill, fixing his eyes on the Surrey side, and going off into a kind 
of trance. “ Queer things.” 

I waited patiently ; Bill’s eyes, after resting for some time on 
Surrey, began to slowly cross the river, paused midway in reason- 
able hopes of a collision between a tug with its flotilla of barges 
and a penny steamer, and then came back to me. 

“ You heard that yarn old Cap’n Harris was telling the other 
day about the skipper he knew having a warning one night to 
alter his course, an’ doing so, picked up five live men and three 
dead skeletons in a open boat ? ” he enquired. 

I nodded. 

““The yarn in various forms is an old one,” said I. 

“It’s all founded on something I told him once,” said Bill. 


* From ‘ To-Day.” 
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“T don’t wish to accuse Cap’n Harris of taking another man’s 
true story an’ spoiling it ; he’s got a bad memory, that’s all. Fust 
of all, he forgets he ever heard the yarn; secondly, he goes and 
spoils it.” 

I gave a sympathetic murmur. Harris was as truthful an old 
man as ever breathed, but his tales were terribly restricted by this 
circumstance, whereas Bill’s were limited by nothing but his own 
imagination. 

“It was about fifteen years ago now,” began Bill, getting the 
quid into a bye-way of his cheek, where it would not impede his 
utterance. “I was A.B. on the ‘Swallow,’ a bark trading 
wherever we could pick up stuff. On this v’y’ge we was bound 
from Lendon to Jamaica with a general cargo. 

“The start cf that v’y’ge was excellent. We was towed out 
of the St. Katherine’s docks here, to the Nore, an’ the tug left us 
to a stiff breeze which fairly raced us down Channel and out into 
the Atlantic. Everybody was saying what a fine v’y'ge we was 
having, an’ what quick time we should make, an’ the fust mate 
was in such a lovely temper that you might do anything with 
him a’most. 

“‘ We was abouf ten days out, an’ still slipping along in this 
spanking way, when all of a sudden things changed. I was at 
the wheel with the second mate one night, when the skipper, 
whose name was Brown, came up from below in an uneasy sort 
o’ fashion, and stood looking at us for some time without 
speaking. Then at last he sort o’ makes up his mind, and 
ses he— ; 

“ «Mr. McMillan, I’ve just had a most remarkable experience, 
an’ I don’t know what to do about it.’ 

“¢Ves, sir?’ says Mr. McMillan. 

“¢Three times I’ve been woke up this night by something 
shouting in my ear “Steer Nor’-Nor’-West,”’ says the cap’n very 
solemnly, ‘ “Steer Nor’-Nor-West,” that’s all it says. The first 
time I thought it was somebody got into my cabin skylarking, 
and I laid for’em with a stick, but I’ve heard it three times, an’ 
there’s nothing there.’ 

““¢Tt’s a supernatural warning,’ says the second mate, who had 
a great-uncle once who had the second-sight, and was the most 
unpopular man of his family, because he always knew what to 
expect, and laid his plans according. 

“That's what I think,’ ses the cap’n. ‘There’s some ship- 
wrecked fellow-creatures in distress.’ 
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“«Tt’s a verra grave responsebeelity,’ says Mr. McMillan. ‘I 
should just ca’ up the fairst mate.’ 

“ «Bill, ses the cap’n, ‘just go down below, and tell Mr. 
Salmon I'd like a few words with him partikler.’ 

“ Well, I went down below, and called up the first mate, and 
as soon as I’d explained to him what he was wanted for, he went 
right off into a fit of outrageous bad language an’ hitme. He 
came right up on deck in his pants an’ socks. A most disre- 
spekful way to come to the cap’n, but he was that hot and ex- 
cited he didn’t care what he did. ~ 

«Mr. Salmon,’ says the cap’n, gravely, ‘ I’ve just had a most 
solemn warning, and I want’ to——’ 

““* T know,’ says the mate, gruffly. 

““*« What! have you heard it too?’ says the cap’n in surprise.” 
‘ Three times ?’ 

“«T heard it from him,’ ses the mate, pointing tome. ‘ Night- 
mare, sir; nightmare.’ 

“«Tt was not nightmare, sir,’ ses the cap’n, very huffy, “an if 
I hear it again, I’m going to alter this ship’s course.’ 

- “Well, the fust mate was in a hole. He wanted to call the 
skipper something which he knew wasn't discipline. I knew 
what it was, an’ I knew if the mate didn’t do something he’d be 
ill, he was that sort o’ man, everything flew to his head. He 
walked away, and put his head over the side for a bit, an’ at last, 
when he came back, he was, comparatively speaking, calm. 

“¢You mustn’t hear them words again, sir,’ ses he; ‘don’t go 
to sleep again to-night. Stay up, an’ we'll have a hand o’ cards, 
and in the morning you take a good stiff dose 0’ roobarb. Don't 
spoil one o’ the best trips we’ve ever had for the sake of a penny- 
worth of roobarb,’ ses he, pleading-like. 

“¢Mr. Salmon,’ ses the cap’n, very angry, ‘I shall not fly in 
the face o’ Providence in any such way. I shall sleep as usual, 
an’ as for your roobarb,’ ses the cap’n, working hisself up into a 
passion—‘ damme, sir, I’I]—I’ll dose the whole crew with it, from 
first mate to cabin-boy, if I have any impertinence.’ 

“Well, Mr. Salmon, who was getting very mad, stalks down 
below, followed by the cap’n, an’ Mr. McMillan was that excited 
that he even started talking to me about it. Half an hour arter- 
wards the cap’n comes running up on deck again. 

“Mr. McMillan,’ ses he, excitedly, ‘steer Nor’-Nor’-West 
until further orders. I’ve heard it again, an’ this time it nearly 
split the drum of my ear.’ 
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“The ship’s course was altered, an’ after the old man was 
satisfied he went back to bed again, an’ almost directly arter 
eight bells went, an’ I was relieved. I wasn’t on deck when the 
fust mate come up, but those that were said he took it very calm. 
He didn’t say a word. He just sat down on the poop, and blew 
his cheeks out. 

“As soon as ever it was daylight the skipper was on deck 
with his glasses. He sent men up to the masthead to keep a 
good look-out, an’ he was dancing about like a cat on hot bricks 
all the morning. 

“«* How long are we to go on this course, sir?’ asks Mr. Sal- 
mon, about ten o’clock in the morning. 

“¢T’ve not made up my mind, sir,’ ses the cap’n, very stately ; 
* but I could see he was looking a trifle foolish. 

“ At twelve o’clock in the day, the fust mate got a cough, and 
every time he coughed it seemed to act upon the skipper, 
and make him madder and madder. Now that it was broad 
daylight, Mr. McMillan didn’t seem to be so creepy as the night 
before, an’ I could see the cap’n was only waiting for the slight- 
est excuse to get into our proper course again. 

“¢That’s a nasty, bad cough o’ yours, Mr. Salmon,’ ses he, 
eying the mate very hard. 

“¢ Ves, a nasty, irritating sort o’ cough, sir,’ ses the other ; ‘it 
worries me a great deal. It’s this going up Nor'ard what's stick- 
ing in my throat,’ ses he. 

“The cap’n give a gulp, and walked off, but he comes back 
in a minute, and, ses he— 

“¢ Mr. Salmon, I should think it a great pity to lose a valuable 
officer like yourself, even to do good to others. There’s a hard 
ring about that cough I don’t like, an’ if you really think it’s 
going up this bit North, why, I don’t mind putting the ship in 
her course again.’ 

“Well, the mate thanked him kindly, and he was just about to 
give the orders, when one o’ the men who was at the masthead 
suddenly shouts out— 

“* Ahoy! Small boat on the port bow!’ 

“The cap’n started as if he’d been shot, and ran up the rigging 
with his glasses. He came down again almost directly, and his 
face was all in a glow with pleasure and excitement. 

“¢Mr,. Salmon,’ ses he, ‘here’s a small boat with a lug sail in 
the middle o’ the Atlantic, with one pore man lying in the bot- 
tom of her. What do you think o’ my warning now?’ 
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“The mate didn’t say anything at first, but he took the glasses 
and had a look, an’ when he came back anyone could see his 
opinion of the skipper had gone up miles and miles. 

“<< Tt’s a wonderful thing, sir,’ ses he, ‘ and one I'll,remember 
all my life. It’s evident that you’ve been picked out as a 
instrument to do this good work.’ 

“I'd never heard the fust mate talk like that afore, ‘cept once, 
when he fell overboard when he was full, and stuck in the 
Thames mud. He said it was Providence; though, as it was 
low water, according to the tide-table, I couldn’t see what Prov- 
idence had to do with it myself. He was as excited as any- 
bo ly, and took the wheel himself, and put the ship’s head for 
the boat, and as she came closer our boat was slung out, and 
me and the second mate and three other men dropped into her, 
an’ pulled so as to meet the other. 

““¢ Never mind the boat; we don’t want to bother with her,’ 
shouts out the cap’n, as we pulled away. ‘Save the man!’ 

“T’'ll say this for Mr. McMillan, he steered that boat beauti- 
fully, and we ran alongside o’ the other as clever as possible. 
Two of us shipped our oars, and gripped her tight, and then we 
saw that she was just an ordinary boat, partly decked in, with 
the head and shoulders of a man showing in the opening, fast 
asleep, and snoring like thunder. 

‘‘« Puir chap,’ ses Mr. McMillan, standing up. ‘Look how 
wasted he is.’ 

“He laid hold o’ the man by the neck of his coat an’ his belt, 
an’, being a very powerful man, dragged him up and swung him 
into our boat, which was bobbing up and down, and grating 
against the side of the other. We let go then, an’ the man we'd 
rescued opened his eyes as Mr. McMillan tumbled over one of 
the thwarts with him, and, letting off a roar like a bull, tried to 
jump back into his boat. 

“¢ Hold him,’ shouted the second mate. ‘Hold him tight. 
He's mad, puir feller.’ 

“ By the way that man fought and yelled we thought the 
mate was right, too. He was a short, stiff chap, hard as iron, 
and he bit and kicked and swore for all he was worth, until, at 
last, we tripped him up and tumbled him into the bottom of the 
boat, and held him there with his head hanging back over a 
thwart. 

“<Tt’s all right, my puir feller,’ ses the second mate; ‘ ye’re 
in good hands—ye’re saved.’ 
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-“* Damme!’ ses the man; ‘ what’s your little game? Where's 
my boat—eh? Where’s my boat ?’ 

“ He wriggled a bit and got his head up, and, when he saw 
it bowling along two or three hundred yards away, his temper 
got the better of him, and he swore that if Mr. McMillan didn’t 
row after it he’d knife him. ; 

«We can’t bother about the boat,’ ses the mate; ‘ we’ve had 
enough bother to rescue you.’ 

““¢Who the devil wanted you to rescue me?’ bellowed the 
man. ‘I'll make you pay for this, you miserable swabs. If 
there’s any law in Amerikey, you shall have it!’ 

# By this time we had got to the ship, which had shortened 
sail, and the cap’n was standing by the side, looking down upon 
the stranger with a big, kind smile which nearly sent him crazy. 

““« Welcome aboard, my pore feller,’ ses he, holding out his 
hand as the chap got up the side. . 

“< Are you the author of this outrage ?’ ses the man, fiercely. 

“«¢T don’t understand you,’ ses the cap’n, very dignified, and 
drawing himself up. 

“«« Did you send your chaps to sneak me out o’ my boat while 
I was having forty winks?’ roars the other. ‘Damme! that’s 
English, ain’t it ?’ 

“<Surely,’ ses the cap’n, ‘surely you didn’t wish to be left to 
perish in that little craft. I had a supernatural warning to steer 
this course on purpose to pick you up, and this is your grati- 
tude.’ 

“¢ Look here!’ ses the other. ‘My name’s Cap’n Naskett, 
and I’m doing a record trip from New York to Liverpool in the 
smallest boat that has ever crossed the Atlantic, an’ you go and 
bust everything with your cussed officiousness. If you think I’m 
going to be kidnapped just to fulfill your beastly warnings you’ve 
made a mistake. I'll have the law on you, that’s what I'll do. 
Kidnapping’s a punishable offense.’ 

“ «What did you come here for, then ?’ ses the cap’n. 

“« Come!’ howls Cap’n Naskett. ‘Come! A feller sneaks up 
alongside o’ me with a boat-load of street-sweepings dressed as 
sailors, and snaps me up while I’m asleep, and you ask me what 
I come for. Look here. You clap on all sail and catch that 
boat 0’ mine, and put me back, and I'll call it quits. If you 
don’t, I'll bring a law-suit agin you and make you the laughing- 
stock o’ two continents into the bargain.’ 

‘Well, to make the best of a bad bargain, the cap’n sailed 
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after the cussed little boat, and Mr. Salmon, who thought more 
than enough time had been lost already, fell foul o’ Cap’n Nas- 
kett. ‘They was beth pretty talkers, and the way they went on 
was an education for every sailorman afloat. Every man aboard . 
got as near as they durst to listen to them; but I must say Cap'n 
Naskett had the best of it. He was a sarkastic man, and pre- 
tended to think the ship was fitted out just to pick up ship- 
wrecked people, an’ he also pretended to think we was castaways ~ 
what had been saved by it. He said o’ course anybody could 
ste at a glance we wasn’t sailormen, an’ he supposed Mr, Sal- 
mon was a butcher what had been carried out to seagwhile pad- 
dling at Margate to strengthen his ankles. He said a lot more 
o’ this sort o’ thing, and all this time we was chasing his misera- 
ble little boat, an’ he was admiring the way she sailed, while the 
fust mate was answering his reflexshuns, an’ I’m sure that not 
even our skipper was more pleased than Mr. Salmon when we 
caught it at last and shoved him back. He was ungrateful up 
to the last, an’, just before leaving the ship, actually went up to 
Cap’n Brown and advised him to shut his eyes an’ turn round 
three times and catch what he could. 

“T never saw the skipper so upset afore; but I heard him tell 
Mr. McMillan that night that if he ever went out of his way 
again after a craft it would only be to run it down. Most peo- 
ple keep pretty quiet about supernatural things that happen to 
them, but he was about the quietest I ever heard of, an’, what’s 
more, he made everyone else keep quiet about it, too. Even 
when he had to steer Nor’-Nor’-West arter that in the way o’ 
business, he didn’t like it, an’ he was about the most cruelly dis- 
appointed man you ever saw when he heard afterwards that 
Cap'n Naskett got safe to Liverpool.” 


~ 





AS WARRIORS DIE* 


By RicHarD LINTHICUM 
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HREE Brulé Sioux were riding in single file toward an ele- 
vation on the prairie near the agency. They were con- 
demned to: die, and it was the hour for the execution. ‘They had 
been in rebellion against the Government. When the grass was 
long and the streams were full their savage natures could not 
bear restraint; they left the agency, and blood and fire marked 
their course. The rebellion was suppressed; the leaders sulked 
briefly in captivity, and when the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced they had but one request to make. They asked no 
mercy of the white man; they did not seek to avoid the death 
sentence; they asked only to die in their own way—not as crim- 
inals, with manacled hands and blinded eyes, but astride their 
ponies, with war paint on their cheeks and brows, guns in their 
hands, and the war-cry of the Sioux on their lipsp—to die as war- 

riors die.” 

The commanding officer saw a grim humor in the request and 
told them it was granted. To each was given his horse, his gun, 
and a blank charge of ammunition. 

Around the base of the rising ground were the United States 
troops—veterans in savage warfare. There were no holiday sol- 
diers in these ranks. The helmet of parade and the fatigue cap 
of the garrison life had given place to the white slouch hat of 
field duty, now soiled and battered. Their uniforms were faded 
and worn and stained by the earth and the elements. Sun and 
wind had burned their faces almost to blackness. The seared 
mark of the bullet was on many cheeks; the scar of the knife 
and blue powder-burns on others told of conflict at short 
range. Nothing of the pride and pomp of war was seen. The 
only brightness of their arms was from usage. Near the battle- 
scarred and weather-stained dismounted troopers of the Seventh 
Cavalry were the black fighters of the Ninth—the ‘ Buffalo sol- 
diers,” as they are called by the Apaches, with whom they have 
had to cope on the deserts of Arizona, the plains and cafions of 
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New Mexico, and in the recesses of the Mogollon Mountains. 
No outward sign indicated the impatience of the troops, but hate 
burned in their hearts and flashed from their eyes. Comrades 
were missing from their ranks. “Thoughts of them cleared their 
vision and steeled their nerves as they watched the ponies of the 
Indians move forward on a slow walk. 

The sun blazed in the sky, but a faint breeze, cooled by the 
snows on the mountain range, modified the intensity of his rays, 
waved the prairie grass into a resemblance of ocean ripples, and 
called forth a nodding welcome from the blood-red loco flower. 
A hawk circled high in the air as the doomed trio moved forward. 
A coyote leapt into view from behind a sage brush. The gaunt, 
gray vagrant of the plains—the renegade of beasts—stared but a 
moment at the renegades of humanity who had disturbed his 
slumber, and trotted away toward the mountains, licking his 

chops, and casting hungry and frightened looks behind. 

The Indians have reached the summit and dismounted. They 
seem to be holding a consultation. Their ponies are grazing be- 
side them. 

Softly, gradually, the death-song of the Sioux is borne by that 
snow-cooled breeze to the ears of the soldiers. They watch the 
swaying forms of the Indians as the wail rises higher. ‘There is 
solemnity as well as fierceness in the scene. There is pathos, de- 
spite the bitter hatred on both sides. The chant of the braves 
swells into a volume of sound and then sinks into a sigh. 

For a second there is absolute silence. 

A yell, terrible in its shrillness, cleaves the stillness. It is the 
war-cry of the Sioux. The death-song has ended in the battle- 
shout. As the lightning leaps from a cloud, the Sioux leap to 
their horses and face the troops. Again that savage cry goes up, 
and the three Brulés dash in mad fury down the hill straight 
toward the gleaming rifles of athousand men in blue. The line is 
apparently motionless. The Indians’ ponies are stretched to full 
speed. They, too, know the meaning of that yell of defiance, 
and they spring toward the troops as if they could trample them 
unter their unshod feet and carry their red riders to safety be- 
yond. 

‘The Sioux are coming within range. They brandish their guns, 
then one of them fires. The discharge of the blank cartridge is 
scarcely heard above the war-cry. The long lines of blue seem 
to move. 


“ Make ready!” 
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The command is in a cool, calm voice. It is repeated down 
the line until the last man has heard and obeyed. 

‘The Sioux come rushing on. ‘The bridles dangle on the ponies’ 
necks. With their guns swinging in the air, the Indians are 
shouting maledictions. 

“ Take aim!” comes the cold, methodical command. 

The Sioux see the barrier of steel; a thousand rifle muzzles are 
directed atetheir breasts. Two puffs of smoke tell that the last 
of the blank cartridges has been discharged. With renewed 
yells the three Brulés urge their ponies to their utmost burst of 
speed. They are now within easy range. The great daubs of 
paint on their faces can be pla'nly seen by the troops. ‘Their 
eyes flash with excitement and defiance; their long cails of black 
hair float backward as the ponies leap forward. It is a superb 
picture, and the commander of the forces feels for a moment its 
wild, tragic effect. It is only for a moment. 

“ Fire!” 

A sheet of flame, a cloud of white, slowly-rising smoke, and 
three riderless ponies, one of them lame, gallop wildly about with 
their heads high in the air, and then pause to crop the luxuriant 
grass. 

A great Nation is avenged. 
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SALVETTE AND BERNADOU * 


By ALPHONSE DauUDET 
(Famous Story Series.) 


l is Christmas-eve in a large town in Bavaria. 
Through the streets, all white with snow, in a 
confusion of rattling of vehicles and ringing of 
bells, the gay crowd surges and masses itself 
round the open-air cook-shops, the hucksters’ 
stands, and the tempting display of finery in 
the show-windows. Lightly brushing against 

the gaudily-decked booths as they pass, huge armfuls of holly 

branches are being carried along, and whole fir-trees, all hung 
with bright ornaments, that tower over all the heads and are 
like a shadow from the Thuringian forests, a recollection of 
nature in the midst of winter's artificial life. The day is draw- 
ing to a close. Down behind the Residence Gardens a little 
gleam from the setting sun still shines red through the gathering 
dusk, and in all parts of the town such gayety reigns, such prep- 
arations for festivity are going on that every light that shines 
forth from a window looks as though it were part of the illu- 
mination of a Christmas-tree. For this special Christmas is by 
no means an ordinary one! We are in the year of grace eight- 
een hundred and seventy, and the birth of Christ is made only 
an additional pretext to drink the health of the illustrious Von 
der Than, and to celebrate the triumphs of the Bavarian war- 
riors. Even the Jews of the lower city are moved to merriment; 
here is old Augustus Cahn coming around the corner of the 

Grappe Bleue on arun. Never have his little ferret’s eyes glis- 

tened as they do this evening, never has his brush of a beard 

quivered so with pleasure. Over his arm is hung a neat little 
basket full to the brim; an unbleached napkin is spread over 

the top, and out of one corner peep the neck of a bottle and a 

sprig of holly. 

What can the old usurer be going to do with such wares ? 





* Translated by Frances Alley Weston, from the French, for Short 
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Can he, by any chance, be going to have a little Christmas cele- 
bration on his own account? Has he gathered his relatives and 
friends together, and are they going to drink to the glorification 
of the German Empire? No, indeed; everyone knows that old 
Cahn claims no country as his own; his strong box is the only 
vaterland he pays allegiance to. Neither has he a family, nor 
any friends, only debtors. His sons, his associates, rather, went 
away with the army three months ago. ‘They carry on a good 
trafic down there behind the tumbrils of the /endwesr, sellin 
brandy, buying clocks, and, at night, after a battle, they turn 
the pockets of the dead inside out, and rip open the knap- 
sacks that have fallen in ditches by the rvadside. Too old to 
follow his children, father Cahn has stayed behind and does a 
magnificent business with the French prisoners of war. He is 
always prowling about the barracks, and it is he who buys 
watches, medals, and postal-notes. He contrives to slip inside 
hospitals and ambulances, and creeping up to the beds of the 
wounded whispers in his hideous jargon: 

“ Haf you onytings to sell?” . 

And, in fact, if you see him at this moment trotting along so 
briskly, it is becuuse the military hospital closes at five o’clock 
and two Frenchmen are waiting for him up there in the great, 
dark building with the narrow, barred windows where the only 
illumination there is, in honor of Christmas, are the pale lights 
that watch by the beds of the dying. 


These two Frenchmen are by name Salvette and Bernadou. 
They are two chasseurs a pied, Provenceaux from the same vil- 
lage, enrolled in the same company and wounded by the same 
shell. But Salvette was the more tenacious of life, and already 
he is able to sit up and to take the few steps from his bed to the 
window. Bernadou cannot get well. Between the pale curtains 
of his hospital cot his face grows sharper and more colorless day 
by day, and when he speaks of home and of going there again, 
it is with the wan smile of the sick, in which there is much more 
of resignation than of hope. ‘To-day, however, he has bright- 
ened up a little as he thinks of the great Christmas festivities 
that in our towns of Provence are like a huge bonfire blazing up 
in the micst of the winter’s snows; as he thinks of the crowds 
pouring out cf the illuminated, decorated churches after mid- 
night mass; of the dark village streets thronged with people ; 
and then, of the lung stations around the table with its tradi- 
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tional three torches, and the pretty ceremony of the Christmas 
log, cacha fio, that the grandfather carries through all the house 
and sprinkles with mulled wine. 

«Ah! my poor Salvette, what a sad Christmas we are going 
to have this year! If we only had money to buy some white 
bread and a bottle of claret; it would give me so much pleasure 
before I lay down my arms to wet once more the cacha fio with 
you!” And as he speaks of white bread and claret wine the 
sick man’s eyes gleam brightly. ; 

But what can they do? They have nothing at all, poor fel- 
lows, neither money nor watches. ‘To be sure, Salvette still has, 
sewn in the lining of his vest, a postal-note for forty francs, but 
that is sacred money ; it is to be carefully guarded for the days 
of liberty, for their first halt ina French inn. It cannot be touched 
on any account. But Bernadou is so very ill! Who knows if 
he will ever be able to travel back over the homeward road? 
Since here is still one more Christmas they can celebrate together, 
would it not be better to make the most of it ? 

So, without saying a word to his comrade, Salvette has ripped 
open his vest and taken out the postal-note, and when old Cahn 
came that morning to make his usual rounds, after much dispu- 
ting and long, whispered discussion, he slipped into his hand the 
stiff, yellowed paper, smelling strong of powder and stained with 
blood. Now, at the close of day, he is watching out of the win- 
dow, his forehead pressed close to the panes, until he shall see 
old Augustus Cahn running breathlessly across the square with a 
little basket on his arm. 


The strokes of the solemn midnight hour, which ring out from 
all the bell-towers of the town, sound lugubrious enough in the 
sleepless night-time of the sick. The hospital ward is silent, and 
lighted only by dim lamps suspended from the ceiling. Great 
wandering shadows float above the beds and on the naked walls, 
with a perpetual swinging motion which seems to symbolize the 
labored breathing of all the men stretched out there. Occasion- 
ally, one of the patients will cry aloud in his dream, or moan in 
nightmare, while from the street arises a confused murmur of 
steps, of voices, mingled together in the cold, sonorous night, like 
sounds under a cathedral porch. One can discern the reflective 
haste, the mystery of a religious festival taking place during the 
hours of sleep and distributing over the darkened town the dull 
gleam of lanterns and the glow of illuminated church windows, 
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“‘ Are you asleep, Bernadou ? ” 

Softly, on the little table near his friend’s bed, Salvette has 
placed a bottle of Lunel wine and a round loaf, a fine Christmas 
loaf, with a sprig of holly standing straight up in its centre. The 
wounded man opens his fever-hollowed eyes. In the dim lamp- 
light, under the white reflection from the wide roofs where the 
moon is dazzling itself looking at the snow, this improvised Christ- 
mas supper has a fantastic air to him. 

“Come, wake up, comrade; it shall not be said that two Pro- 
venceaux have let Christmas come in without drinking a glass of 
wine to it,” and Salvette lifts him up in bed with almost a moth- 
er’s pains. He fills the goblets, cuts the bread, then they drink their 
glasses and talk of Provence. Little by little Bernadou rouses up ; 
his mood grows tender; the wine gets in his brain and old mem- 
ories are awakened. By and by, with that renewal of childhood 
that sick people find in the depth of their weakness, he asks Sal- 
vette to sing him a Provencal song. The comrade likes nothing 
better. : 

“ Let us see, which one do you want? The ‘Host,’ or the 
‘Three Kings,’ or ‘Saint Joseph told me?’ ” 

“No, I like the‘ Shepherds’ best ; that’s what we always used 
to sing at home.” 

« Allright, we'll have the ‘ Shepherds.’ ” 

Under his breath, with his head in the curtains, Salvette com- 
mences to sing. All at once, when he gets to the last verse, 
where the shepherds who have come to look at Jesus in his 
manger have laid down their offering of fresh eggs and cheeses, 
and while taking leave of them with an affable air, 


‘<Joseph says: There, now, be good; 
Go back, I wish you pleasant journey. 
Shepherds, say good-by, good-by !” 


poor Bernadou slips and falls heavily back upon his pillow. His 
comrade, thinking he has dropped into a doze, calls him by 
name and shakes him. But the wounded man remains motionless, 
and the little sprig of holly lying across the tightly-drawn sheet 
looks like the green branch that is placed at the head of the dead. 

Salvette understands. Weeping, and with just a little touch of 
intoxication from the wine and the sudden grief, he takes up 
again in a loud voice, in the silence of the ward, the joyous 
refrain of Provence: 


“« Shepherds, say good-by, good-by !” 
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By CaTULLE MENDES 





NE day, in my grandmother's garden (I was but a youth 
then), I was playing at battledore and shuttlecock with 
Denise, my cousin. Z | 

We were both very skillful at the 
game. 

On this day, however, the shuttle- 
cock I tossed to my fair cousin was 
a very different affair to the one I got 
from her in return. My shuttlecock 
was winged with my love, my yearn- 
ings, my longing to touch with my 
own the fresh red lips of my charm- {i 
ing adversary. But hers brought me | 
only her saucy smiles, her pretty [- 
coquetries, her gay disdain of me and 
my love. 

But I was not discouraged. Not 
one whit! I went on bravely with 
my game. Ie 

I weighted my shuttlecock with my prayers, my oaths of 





* Translated by Emma M. Phelps, from the French, for Short Stories, 
Illustrations by F. C. Gordon. —Copyrighted. 
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fidelity, my passionate complaints of her cruelty. I played so 
well that Denise began to falter in the game. And presently 
(think of it!) she threw towards me a shuttlecock bearing with it 
her pity for and her trust in me, and all the sweet confidences of 
her little, innocent heart. 

It was my Happiness, you understand, which now came flying 
towards me through the sunshine and sweet summer air. 

But, sJas! an awkward blow from my battledore tossed the 
shuttlecock away from me over the garden-wall, into a deep 
dark ditch outside. 

And, though I sought and sought for it, I could not find it 
again. : 

It was lost, irrevocably lost. 
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By Rupyarp KIPLING 


Ue 







Once a ripple came to land 
In the golden sunset burning— 
Lapped against a maiden’s hand 
By the ford returning. 


Dainty foot and gentle breast— 
Once across be glad and rest. 
** Maiden, wait,” the ripple saith ; 
‘¢ Wait awhile, for I am Death!” 
‘* Where my lover calls I go— 
Shame it were to treat him coldly— 


’Twas a fish that circled so, 
Turning over boldly.” 


Dainty foot and tender heart, 
Wait the loaded ferry cart. 
‘sWait, ah, wait!” the ripple saith; 
«* Maiden wait, for I am Death! ’’ 
** When my lover calls I haste— 
Dame Disdain was never wedded!” 
Ripple—ripple round her waist, 
Clear the current eddied. 


Foolish heart and faithful hand, 
Little feet that touched no land. 
Far away the ripple fled, 
Ripple—ripple—running red ! 
—Translation. 


“FyESPECT the aged!” 
It was a thick voice—a muddy voice that would have 
made you shudder—a voice like something soft breaking 
in two. There was a quaver in it, a creak and a whine. 
«“ Respect the aged! Oh, companions of the River—respect 
the aged !” ; 


* Copyright, 1894, by Bacheller, Johnson & Bacheller. Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. 
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Nothing could be seen on the broad reach of the river except 
a little fleet of square-sailed, wooden-pinned barges loaded with 
building-stone, that had just come under the railway bridge and 
were driving down stream. They put their clumsy helms over 
to avoid the sandbar made by the scour of the bridge-piers, and 
as they passed, three abreast, the horrible voice began again: 

“Oh, Brahmins of the River—respect the aged and infirm!” 

A boatman turned where he sat on the gunwale, lifted up his 
hand, said something that was not a blessing, and the boats 
creaked on through the twilight. The broad Indian river, that 
looked more like a chain of little lakes than a stream, was as 
smooth as glass, reflecting the sandy-red sky in mid-channel, but * 
splashed with patches of yellow and dusky purple near and 
under the low banks. Little creeks ran into the river in the wet 
season, but now their dry mouths hung clear above the water- 
line. On the left shore, and almost under the railway bridge, 
stood a mud and brick and thatch and stick village, whose main 
street, full of cattle going back to their byres, ran straight to the 
river, ending in a sort of rude brick pier-head, where people who 
wanted to wash could wade in step by step. That was the ghaut 
whence the village of Mugger-Ghaut took its name. 

Night was falling fast over the fields of lentils and rice and 
cotton in the low-lying ground, yearly flooded by the river, over 
the reeds that fringed the elbow. of the bend, and the tangled 
low jungle of the grazing-grounds behind the still reeds. The 
parrots and crows, who had been chattering and shouting over 
their evening drink, had flown inland to roost, crossing the out- 
going battalions of the flying foxes; and cloud upon cloud of 
water-birds came whistling and “ honking ” to the cover of the 
reedbeds. There were geese, barrel-headed and black-backed, 
teal, pigeon, mallard and sheldrake, with curlews, and here and 
there a flamingo. 

A lumbering adjutant-crane’ brought up the rear, flying as 
though each slow stroke would be his last. 

“Respect the aged! Brahmins of the River, respect the 
aged!” 

The adjutant half turned his head, sheered a little in the direc- 
tion of the voice, and landed stiffly on the sandbar below the 
bridge. Then you saw whata ruffianly brute he really was. His 
back view was immensely respectable, for he stood nearly six feet 
high, and looked rather like a very proper bald-headed parson. 
Jn front it was different, for his Ally Sloper-like head and neck 
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had not a feather to them, and there was a horrible raw-skin 
pouch on his neck under his chin—a hold-all for the things his 
pickaxe beak could capture. His legs were long and thin and 
skinny, but he moved them delicately, and looked at them with 
pride as he preened down his ashy-gray tail-feathers, glanced over 
the smooth of his shoulder, and stiffened into “Stand at attention!” 

A mangy little jackal, who had been yapping hungrily on a 
low bluff, cocked up his ears and tail, and scuttered across the 
shallows to join the adjutant. 

He was the lowest of his caste—not that the best of jackals 
are good for much, but this one was peculiarly low, being half a 
beggar, half a criminal—a cleaner-up of village rubbish-heaps, 
desperately timid or wildly bold, everlastingly hungry and full of 
cunning that never did him any good. 

“Ugh!” he said, shaking himself dolefully as he landed. 
“ Maythe red mange destroy the dogs of this village! I have 
three bites for each flea upon me, and all because I looked— 
only looked, mark you—at an old shoe in a cow-byre. Can I 
eat mud?” He scratched himself under his left ear. 

“I heard,” said the adjutant, in a voice like a blunt saw 
going through a thick board, “I heard there was a new-born 
puppy in that same shoe.” 

“‘ To hear is one thing; to know is another,” said the jackal, 
who had a very fair knowledge of praverbs, learned by listening 
to men round the fires of an evening. 

“ Quite true. So, to make sure, I took care of that puppy 
while the dogs were busy elsewhere.” 

‘“‘ They were very busy,” said the jackal. ‘“ Well, I must not 
go to the village hunting for scraps yet awhile. And so there 
truly was a blind puppy in that shoe?” 

“Tt is here,” said the adjutant, squinting over his beak at his 
full pouch. ‘A small thing, but acceptable now that charity is 
dead-in the world.” 

“Aha! The world is iron in these days,” wailed the jackal. 
Then his restless eye caught the least possible ripple on the 
water, and he went on quickly : -“ Life is hard for us all, and I 
doubt not that even our excellent master, the pride of the ghaut 
and the envy of the river ” 

“A liar, a flatterer and a jackal were all hatched out of the 
same egg,” said the adjutant to nobody in particular; for he 
was rather a fine sort of liar on his own account when he took 
the trouble. 
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“ Yes, the Envy of the River,” the jackal repeated, raising his 
voice. ‘Even he, I doubt not, finds that since the bridge has 
been built good food is more scarce. But, on the other hand, 
thongh I would by no means say this to his noble face, he is so 
wise and so virtuous—as I, alas! am not “3 

“When the jackal owns he is gray how black must the jackal 
be,” muttered the adjutant, who could not see what was coming. 

“ That his food never fails, and in consequence Hi 

There was a soft grating sound as though a boat had just 
touched in shoal water. The jackal spun round quickly and 
faced (it is always best to face) the creature he had been talking 
about. It was a twenty-four-foot crocodile, cased in what 
looked like treble-riveted boiler-plate, studded and keeled and 
crested; the yellow points of his upper teeth just overhanging 
his beautifully fluted lower jaw. It was the blunt-nosed mugger 
of Mugger-Ghaut, older than any man in the village, who had 
given his name to the village ; the demon of the ford before the 
railway bridge came—murderer, man-eater and local fetish in 
one. He lay with his chin in the shallows, keeping his place by 
an almost invisible rippling of his tail; and well the jackal knew 
that one stroke of that same tail in the water could carry the 
mugger up the bank with the rush of a steam engine. 

“ Auspiciously met, Protector of the Poor!” he fawned, back- 
ing at every word. ‘A delectable voice was heard, and we 
came in the hopes of sweet conversation. My tailless presump- 
tion, while waiting here, led me indeed to speak of thee. It is 
my hope that nothing was overheard.” 

Now, the jackal had just spoken to be listened to, for he knew 
flattery was the best way of getting things to eat, and the mugger 
knew that the jackal had spoken for this end, and the jackal knew 
that the mugger knew, and the mugger knew that the jackal 
knew that the mugger knew, and so they were all very contented 
together. 

The old brute pushed and panted and grunted up the bank, 
mumbling: “ Respect the aged and infirm!” and all the time his 
little eyes burned like coals under the heavy horny eyelids on the 
top of his triangular head, as he shoved his bloated, barrel body 
along between his crutched legs. Then he settled down, and, 
accustomed as the jackal was to his ways, he could not help 
starting, for the hundredth time, when he saw how exactly the 
mugger imitated a log adrift on the bar. He had even taken 
pains to lie at the exact angle a naturally stranded log would 
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make with the water, having regard to the current of the season 
at the timeand place. All this was purely. mechanical, of course, 
because the mugger had come ashore for pleasure; but a croco- 
dile is never quite full, and if the jackal had been deceived by 
the likeness he would not have lived to philosophize over it. 

‘* My child, I heard nothing,” said the mugger, shutting one 
eye. “The water was in my ears, and also I was faint with 
hunger. Since the railway bridge was built, my people at my 
village have ceased to lové me, and that is breaking my heart.” 

“ Ah, shame!” said the jackal. ‘So noble a heart, too! But 
men are all alike to my mind.” 

“ Nay, there are very great differences, indeed,” the mugger 
answered, gently. ‘Some are as lean as boat poles. Others, 
again, are as fat as young ja—dogs. Never would I causelessly 
revile men. They are of all fashions, but the long years have 
shown me that one with another they are very good. Men, 
women and children—I have no fault to find with them. And 
temember, child, he who rebukes the world is rebuked by the 
world.” 

“Flattery is worse than an empty tin can in the belly. But 
that which we have just heard is wisdom,” said the adjutant, 
bringing down one foot. 

“Consider, though, their ingratitude to this excellent one,” 
began the jackal, tenderly. 

“Nay! nay! not ingratitude!” the mugger said. “They do 
not think for others, that is all. But I have noticed, lying at 
my station below the ford, that the stairs of the new bridge are 
cruelly hard to climb, both for old people and young children. 
The old, indeed, are not so worthy of consideration, but I am 
grieved—I am truly grieved—on account of the children. Still, 
I think, in a little while, when the newness of the bridge has 
worn away, we shall see my people’s bare brown legs bravely 
splashing through the ford as before. Then the old mugger 
will be honored again.” 

“But surely I saw marigold wreaths floating off the edge of 
the ghaut only this noon,” said the adjutant. “ Marigold wreaths 
are a sign of reverence all India over.” 

“An error—an error. It was the wife of the sweetmeat-seller. 
She loses her eyesight year by year, and cannot tell a log from 
me—the mugger of the ghaut. I saw the mistake when she 
threw the garland, for I was lying at the very foot of the ghaut, 
and had she taken another step I could have shown her some 
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little difference. Yet she meant well, and we must consider the 
spirit of her offering.” - : 

“What good are marigold wreaths when one is on the rubbish- 
heap ?” said the jackal, hunting for fleas, but keeping one wary 
eye on his Protector of the Poor. : 

“True, but they have not yet begun to make the rubbish-heap 
that shall carry me. Five times I have seen the river draw back 
from the village und make new land at the foot of the street. 
Five times have I seen the village rebuilt on the banks, and I 
shall see it built yet five times more. I am no faithless,. fish- 
hunting gavial, I, at Kasi to-day and Prayag to-morrow, as the 
saying is, but the true and constant watcher of the ford. It is 
not for nothing, child, that the village bears my name, and ‘he 
who watches long,’ as the saying is, ‘shall at last have his re- 
ward.’” 

“I have watched long—very long—nearly all my life, and my 
reward has been bites and blows,” said the jackal. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” roared the adjutant. 

“In August was the jackal born, 

The rains fell in September ; 
“Now such a fearful flood as this,’ 
Says he, ‘I can’t remember !’” 

There is some very unpleasant peculiarity about the adjutant. 
At uncertain times he suffers from acute attacks of the fidgets or 
cramp in his legs, and though he is more virtuous to behold than 
any of the cranes, who are all immensely respectable, he flies off 
into wild, cripple stilt war-dances, half opening his wings and 
bobbing his bald head up and down; while for reasons best 
known to himself he is very careful to time his worst attacks 
with his nastiest remarks. At the last word of his song he came 
to attention again, ten times adjutanter than before. 

The jackal winced, though he was full three seasons old; but 
you cannot resent an insult from a person with a beak a yard 
long, and the power of driving it like a javelin. The adjutant 
was a most notorious coward, but the jackal was worse. 

““We must live before we can learn,” said the mugger, “ and 
there is this to say: Little jackals are very common, child, but 
such a mugger as I am is not common. For all that, I am not 
proud, since pride is destruction; but take notice, it is Fate, 
and against his fate no one who swims or walks or runs should 
say anything at all. I am well contented with fate. With good 
luck, a keen eye and the custom of considering whether a creek 
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or a backwater has an outlet to it ere you ascend, much may be 
done.” 

“Once I heard that even the Protector of the Poor made a 
mistake,” said the jackal. ; 

“True; but there my Fate helped me. It was before I had 
come to my full growth—before the last famine but three (by 
the Right and Left of Gunga, how 
full the streams used to be in those 
days!). Yes, I was young and un- 
thinking, and when the flood came, 
who so pleased as I? A little made 
me very happy then. The village was 
deep in flood, and I swam above the 
ghaut and went far inland, up to the 
rice-fields, and they were deep in good 
mud. I remember also a pair of 
bracelets (glass they were, and troubled 
me not a little) that I found that 
evening. Yes, glass bracelets; and, 
if my memory serves me well, a shoe. 
I should have shaken off both shoes, 
but I was hungry. I learned better later. Yes. AndsoI fed and, 
rested me; and when I was ready to go to the river again the 
flood had fallen, and I walked through the mud of the main 
street. Who but I? Came out all my people, priests and 
women and children, and I looked upon them with benevo- 
lence. The mud is not a good place to fight in. Said a boat- 
man, ‘ Get axes and kill him, for he is the mugger of the ford.’ 
‘Not so,’ said the Brahmin priest. ‘Look, he is driving the 
flood before him! He is the godling of the village.’ Then 
they threw many flowers at me, and by happy thought one led a 
goat across the road.” 

“How good—how very good is goat!” said the jackal. 

“« Hairy—too hairy, and when found in the water more than 
likely to hide a cross-shaped hook. But that goat I accepted, 
and went down to the ghaut in great honor. Later, my Fate 
sent me the boatman who had desired to cut off my tail with an 
axe. His boat grounded upon an old shoal, which you would not 
remember.” 

“We are not all jackals here,” said the adjutant. ‘‘ Was it the 
shoal where thé stone boats sank in the year of the great drouth— 
a long shoal that stood three floods ?” 
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“‘ There were two,” said the mugger, “an upper and a lower 
shoal.” 

“ Aye, I forgot. A channel divided them and later dried up 
again,” said the adjutant, who prided himself on his memory. 

“©On the lower shoal my well-wisher’s craft grounded. He 
was sleeping in the bows, and, half awake, leaped over his waist 
—no, it was more than to his knees—to push off. His empty 
boat went on and touched again below the next reach, as the 

‘river ran then. I followed, because I knew men would run out 
to drag it ashore.” 

“ And did they do so?” said the jackal, a little awe-stricken. 
This was hunting on a scale that impressed him. 

“© There and lower down they did. I went no farther, but that 
gave me three in one day—well-fed manjis (boatmen) all, and, 
except in the case of the last, never a cry to warn those on the 
bank.” , 

“ Ah, noble sport! But what cleverness and great judgment 
it requires!” said the jackal. , 

“ Not cleverness child, but thought. A little thought in life is 
like salt upon rice, as the boatmen say, and I have thought deeply 
always. ‘The gavial, my cousin, the fish-eater, has told me how 
hard it is for him to follow the fish, and how one fish differs 
from the other, and how he must know them all, both together 
and apart. I say that is wisdom; but, on the other hand, my 
cousin, the gavial, lives among his people. My people do not 
swim in companies with their mouths out of the water, as the 
Rewa does; nor do they constantly rise to the surface of the 
water, and turn over on their sides, like Mohoo and little Chapta; 
nor do they gather in shoals after flood, like Batchua and 
Chilwa.” 

“ Both are very good eating,” said the adjutant, clattering his 
beak. 

“‘ So my cousin says, and makes a great to-do over hunting them, 
but they do not climb the banks to escape his sharp nose. My 
people are otherwise. Their life is on the land, in the houses, 
among the cattle. I must know what they do and what they are 
about to do, and, adding the tail to the trunk, as the saying is, I 
make up the whole elephant. Is there a green branch and an 
iron ring hanging over a doorway? The old mugger knows that 
a boy has been born in that house, and must some day come 
down to the ghaut to play. Isa maiden to be married? The 
old mugger knows, for he sees the men carry gifts back and 
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forth; and she, too, comes down to the ghaut to bathe before her 
wedding, and—he is there. Has the river changed its channel, 
and made new land where there was only sand before? The 
mugger knows.” 

“Now, of what use is that knowledge?” said the jackal. 
“The river has shifted even in my little life.’ Indian rivers are 
nearly always moving about in their beds, and will shift some- 
times as much as two or three miles in a season, drowning the 
fields on one bank and spreading good silt on the other. 

“There is no knowledge so useful,” said the mugger, “for 
new land means new quarrels. The mugger knows. Oho! the 
mugger knows. As soon as the water has drained off he creeps 
up the little creeks that men think would not hide a dog, and 
there he waits. Presently comes a farmer saying he will plant 
cucumbers here, and melons there, in the new land that the river 
has given him. He feels the good mud with his ten bare toes. 
Anon comes another, saying he will put onions and carrots and 
sugar-cane in such and such places. They meet as boats adrift 
meet, and each rolls his eye at the other under the big blue tur- 
ban. The old mugger sees and hears. Each calls the other 
‘Brother,’ and they go to mark out the boundaries of the new 
land. The mugger hurries with them from point to point, shuf- 
fling very low, through the mud. Now they begin to quarrel! 
Now they say hot words! Now they pull turbans! Now they 
lift up their lathis (clubs), and at last one falls backward in the 
mud and the other runs. When he comes back the dispute is 
settled, as the iron-bound bamboo of the loser witnesses. Yet 
they are not grateful to the mugger. No, they cry ‘ murder,’ and 
their families fight with sticks, twenty a side. My people are 
good people—upland Jats—Malwais of the Bet. They do not 
give blows for sport, and when the fight is done the old mugger 
waits far down the river, out of sight of the village, behind the 
Kikar scrub yonder. Then come they down, my broad-shoul- 
dered Jats—eight or nine together, under the stars, bearing the 
dead man upon a bed. They are old men, with gray beards and 
voices as deep as mine. They light a little fire—ah! how well 
I know that fire !—and they drink tobacco, and they nod their 
heads together forward in a ring, or sideways towards the dead | 
man upon the bank. ‘They say the English law will come with 
a rope for this matter, and that such a man’s family will be 
ashamed, because such a man must be hanged in the great 
square of the jail. Then say the friends of the dead: ‘ Let him 
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hang!’ and the talk is all to do over again—once, twice, twenty 
times in the long night. ‘Then says one at last: ‘The fight was 
a fair fight. Let us take the blood-money, a little more than is 
offered by the slayer, and we will say no more about it.’ Thendo 
they haggle over the blood-money, for the dead was a strong man, 
leaving many sons. Yet before Amratvela (sunrise) they put the 
fire to him a little, as the custom is, and the dead man comes to 
me, and he says no more about it. Aha! my children, the mug- 
ger knows—the mugger knows—and the Malwali Jats area good 
people.” 

“They are too close—too narrow in the hand for my crop,” 
croaked the adjutant. “ ‘They waste not the polish on the cow’s 
horn, as the saying is; and, again, who can glean after a 
Malwai ?”’ 

“ Ah, I—glean—them,” said the mugger, simply. 

“ Now, in Calcutta of the South in the old days,” the adjutant 
went on, ‘everything was thrown into the streets, and we picked 
and chose. Those were dainty seasons. Now they keep their 
streets as clean as the outside of an egg, and my people went 
away. To be clean is one thing; to dust, sweep and sprinkle 
seven times a day wearies the very gods themselves.” 

“There was a down-country jackal had it from a brother, 
who had told me that in Calcucta of the South all the jackals 
were as fat as otters in the rains,” said the jackal, his mouth 
watering at the bare thought of it. 

“Ah, but the white faces are there—the English, and they 
bring dogs from somewhere down the river, in boats—big fat 
dogs—to keep those same jackals lean,” said the acjutant. 

‘They are, then, as hard-hearted as these people? I might 
have known. Neither earth, sky, nor water shows charity to a 
jackal. I saw the tents of a white face last season, after the 
rains, and I also took a new yellow bridle to eat. The white 
faces do not dress their leather in the proper way. It made me 
very sick.” 

“ That was better than my case,” said the adjutant. ‘“ When 
I was in my third season, a young and bold bird, I went down 
to the river where the big boats come in. ‘The boats of the 
English are thrice as big as this village.” 

’ “He has been as far as Delhi, and says all the people there 
walk on their heads,” muttered the jackal. The mugger opened 
his left eye and looked keenly at the adjutant. 

“ It is true,” the big bird insisted. “A liar lies only when he 
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hopes to be believed. No one who had not seen those boats 
could believe this truth.” 

“‘ That is more reasonable,” said the mugger.’ ‘“ And then?” 

“From the insides of this boat they were taking out great | 
pieces of white stuff, which turned to water in a little while. 
Much split off and fell about on the shore, and the rest they 
swiftly put into a house with thick walls. But a boatman, who 
laughed, took a piece no larger than a small dog and threw it 
tome. I—all we adjutants—swallow without reflection, and 
that piece I swallowed as is our custom. Immediately I was 
afflicted with an excessive cold that, beginning in my crop, ran 
down to the extreme end of my toes, and deprived me even of 
speech, while the boatmen laughed at me. Never have I felt 
such cold. I danced in my grief and amazement till I could 
recover my breath, and then I danced and cried out against the 
falseness of this world; and the boatmen derided me till they fell 
down. Thechief wonder of the matter, setting aside that mar- 
velous coldness, was that there was nothing at all in my crop 
when I had finished my lamentings.” 

The adjutant had done his very best to describe his feeling 
after swallowing a seven-pound lump of ice off an American 
ice-ship, in the days before Calcutta made her ice by 
machinery ; but, as he did not know what ice was, and as the 
mugger and the jackal knew rather less, the tale missed fire. 

“ Anything,” said the mugger, shutting his left eye again, 
“anything is possible that comes out of a boat thrice the size of 
Mugger-Ghaut. My village is not a small one.” 

There was a whistle overhead on the bridge, and the Delhi 
Mail slid across, all the carriages gleaming with light, and the 
shadows faithfully following along the river. It clanked away 
into the dark again, but the mugger and the jackal were so well 
used to it that they never turned their heads. 

“Ts that anything less wonderful than a boat thrice the size 
of Mugger-Ghaut ?” said the bird. 

“I saw that built, child. Stone by stone I saw the bridge-_ 
piers rise, and when the men fell off—they were wondrous sure- 
footed for the most part—but when they fell, I was ready. 
After the first pier was made they never thought to look down the 
stream for the body toburn. There, again, I saved much trouble. 
There was nothing strange in the building of the bridge.” 

“ But that which goes across, pulling the roofed cars! That 
is strange,” the adjutant repeated. 
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“Tt is, past any doubt, a new breed of bullock. Some day it 
will not be able to keep its foothold up yonder, and will fall as 
the men did. The old mugger will then be ready.” 

The jackal looked at the adjutant, and the adjutant looked at 
the jackal. If there was one thing they were more certain of 





than another it was that the engine was everything in the wide 
world except a bullock. The jackal had watched it time and 
again from the aloe-hedge by the side of the line, and the adju- 
tant had seen engines since the first engine ran in India. Now 
the mugger had only looked up at the engine from below, where 
the steam-dome seemed rather like a bullock’s hump. 

““ M—yes, a new kind of bullock,” the mugger repeated pon- 
derously, to make himself quite sure in his own mind; > and 
“Certainly it is a bullock,” said the jackal. 

“ And again it might be ”” began the mugger pettishly. 

“ Certainly—most certainly,” said the jackal, without waiting 
for the other to finish. : 

“What?” said the mugger angrily, for he could feel that the 
two knew more than he did. “‘ What might it be? I never finished 
my words. You said it was a bullock.” 

“It is anything the Protector of the Poor pleases. I am his 
servant—not the servant of the thing that crosses the river.” 

“ Whatever it is, it is white-faced work,” said the adjutant. 
“ And, for my own part, I would not choose a place so near to 
it to lie out upon as this bar is.” 

“You do not know the English as I do,” said the mugger. 
‘‘ There was a white-face here when the bridge was built, and he 
would take a boat in the evenings and shuffle his feet on the 
bottom board and whisper: ‘Is he here? Is he there? Get 
me my gun.’ I could hear him before I could see him—each 
sound that he made—creaking and puffing and rattling his gun 
up and down the river. As surely as I had picked up one of his 
workmen, and thus saved great expense in wood for the burning, 
so surely would he come down to the ghaut and shout in a loud 
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voice that he would hurt me, and rid the river of me—the mug- 
ger of Mugger-Ghaut! Me! Children, I have swam under the 
bottom of his boat for hour after hour, and heard him fire his gun 
at logs; and when I was well sure he was wearied, I have risen 
by his side and snapped my jaws in his face. When the bridge 
was finished he went away. All the English hunt in that fashion, 
except when they are hunted.” 

“ Who hunts the white faces ? ” said the jackal. 

“No one now, butI have hunted them in my time.” | 

“T remember a little of that hunting. I was young then,” said 
the adjutant, clattering his beak significantly. 

“T was well established here,” continued the mugger. “ My 
village was being builded for the third time, as I remember, when 
my cousin, the gavial, brought me word of rich waters above Ben- 
ares, At first I would not go, for my cousin, who is a fish-eater, 
does not always know the good from the bad; but I heard my 
people talking in the evenings, and what they said made me cer- 
tain.” 

“ And what did they say ?” the jackal asked. 

“ They said enough to make me, the mugger of Mugger-Ghaut, 
leave water and take to my feet. I went by night, using the 
littlest streams as they served me, but it was the beginning of the 
hot weather and all stréams were low. I crossed dusty roads, I 
went through tall grass, I climbed hills in the moonlight. Even 
rocks did I climb, children—consider this well. I crossed the 
tail of Sirhind the waterless, before I could find the set of the 
little rivers that flow Gundaward. I was a month’s journey 
from my own people and the river that I knew. That was very 
marvelous.” 

“What food by the way ?” said the jackal, who kept his soul 
in his little stomach, and was not a bit impressed by the mugger’s 
land travels. 

“That which I could find, cousin,” said the mugger slowly, 
dragging each word. 

Now, you do not call a mana cousin in India unless you think 
you can establish some kind of blood-relationship, and it is only 
in old fairy-tales that the mugger ever marries a jackal; the 
jackal knew for what reason he had been suddenly lifted into the 
mugger’s family circle. If they had been alone he would not 
have cared, but the adjutant’s eyes twinkled with mirth at the 
ugly jest. a 
“ Assuredly, father. I might have known,” said the jackal. 
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A mugger does not care to be called a father of jackals, and the 
mugger of Mugger-Ghaut said as much—and a good deal more 
which there is no use in repeating. 

“The Protector of the Poor has claimed kinship. HowcanI 
remember the precise degree ? Moreover, we eat the same food. 
He has said it,” was the jackal’s reply. 

That made matters rather worse, for what the jackal hinted at 
was that the mugger must have eaten his food on that land-march 
fresh, and fresh every day, instead of keeping it by him till it was 
in a fit and proper condition, as every self-respecting mugger and 
most wild beasts do when they can. Indeed, one of the worst 
terms of contempt along the river-beds is “‘ eater of fresh meat.” 
It is about as bad as calling a friend a cannibal would be among 
human beings. Some kinds of savages think the same way, too.+ 

“That food was eaten thirty seasons ago,” said the adjutant, 
quietly. ‘If we talk for thirty seasons more it will never come 
back. Tell us now what happened when the good waters were 
reached after that most wonderful land journey. If we listened 
to the howling of every jackal the business of the town would 
stop, as the saying is.” 

The mugger must have been grateful for the interruption, be- 
cause he went on with a rush: , 

“ By the Right and Left of Gunga, when I came there never 
did I see such waters.” 

“ Were they better, then, than the big flood of last season ?” 
said thé jackal. 

“ Better! That flood was no more than comes every five years 
—a handful of drowned strangers, some chickens, and a dead 
bullock in muddy water with cross-currents. But, the season I 
think of, the river was low, smooth, and even, and, as the gavial 
had warned me, the dead English came down touching each 
other. I got my girth in that season, my girth and my depth. 
From Agra, by Etawah and the broad waters by Allahabad.” 

“ Oh, the eddy that set under the walls of the fort at Allaha- 
bad!” said the adjutant. ‘ They came in there like widgeon to 
the reeds, and round and round they swung—thus!” 


He went off into his horrible dance again, while the jackal 


looked on enviously. He naturally could not remember the 
year of the mutiny they were talking about. The mugger con- 
tinued : 

“ Yes, by Allahabad, one lay still in the slack-water and let 
twenty go by to pick one; and, above all, the English were not 
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cumbered with jewelry and nose-rings and anklets, as my women 
are nowadays. ‘To delight in ornaments is to end with a rope 
for necklace, as the saying is. All the mugyers of all.the rivers 
grew fat then, but it was my fate to be fatter than them all. The 
news was that the English were being hunted into the rivers, 
and by the Right and Left of Gunga we believed it was true. 
So far as I went south I believed it to be true, and I went 
down stream beyond Monghyr and the tombs that look over 
the river.” 

“I know that place,” said the adjutant. “Since those days 
Monghyr is a lost city. Very few live there now.” 

“ Thereafter I worked up stream very slowly and lazily, and a 
little above Monghyr there came down a boatful of white-faces 
—alive! They were, as I remember, women, lying under a 
cloth spread over sticks, and crying aloud. ‘There was never a 
gun fired at us watchers of the fords in those days, All the guns 
were busy elsewhere. We could hear them day and night inland, 
coming and going as the wind shifted. I rose up full before the 
boat, because I had never seen white-faces alive, though I knew 
them well otherwise. A naked white child kneeled by the side of 
the boat, and, stooping over, he must needs try to trail his hands 
in the river. It is a pretty thing to see how a child likes running 
water. I had fed that day, but there was a little unfilled space 
within me. Still, it was for sport and not for food that I rose at 
the child’s hands. They were so clear a mark that I did not 
even look when I closed; and they were so small that though 
my jaw rang true—I am sure of that—the child drew them up 
swiftly unhurt. They must have passed between tooth and tooth 
—those small white hands. I should have caught him crosswise 
at the elbows, but, as I said, it was only for sport and desire to 
see new things that I rose at all. They cried out one after 
another in the boat, and presently I rose again to watch them. 
The boat was too heavy to push over. They were only women, 
but he who trusts a woman will walk on duckweed in a pool, as 
the saying is; and by the Right and Left of Gunga that is 
truth!” : 

“Once a woman gave me some dried skin from a fish,” said 
the jackal. ‘I had hoped to get her baby, but horse-food is 
better than the kick of a horse, as the saying is. And what did 
that woman do?” 

“She fired at me with a short gun of a kind I had never seen 
before or since. Five times, one after another” (the mugger 
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must have met with an old-fashioned revolver); “and I stayed 
open-mouthed and gaping, my head in the smoke. Never did 
I seesuch a thing. Five times, 
as swiftly as I wave my tail— 
thus.” 

The jackal, who had been 
growing more and more in- 
terested in the story, had just 
time to leap back as the tail 
swung by like a scythe. 

“Not before the fifth shot,” 
said the mugger,-as though he 
had never dreamed of stunning 
| one of his listeners—*“ not before the fifth shot did 
| I sink, and I rose in time to hear a thief of a 

boatman telling all those white women that I was 
most certainly dead. One bullet had gone under a neckplate of 
mine. I know not if it is there still, for the reason I cannot 
turn my head. Look and see, child. It will show my tale is 
true.” 

“I?” said the jackal. ‘Shall an eater of old shoes, a bone- 
cracker, presume to doubt the word of the Envy of the River ? 
May my tail be bitten off by blind puppies if the shadow of 
such a thought have crossed my humble mind. The Protector 
of the poor has condescended to inform me, his slave, that once 
in his life he has been wounded by a woman. That is sufficient, 
and I will tell the tale to all my children asking for no proof.” 

“Overmuch civility is sometimes no better than overmuch 
discourtesy ; for, as the saying is, one can choke a guest with 
curds. I do not desire that any children of mine should know 
that the mugger of Mugger-Ghaut took his only wound from a 
woman. ‘They will have much else to think of if they get their 
living as miserably as their father.” 

“It is forgotten long ago! It was never said! There never 
was a white woman! There was no boat! Nothing whatever 
happened at all!” : 

The jackal waved his brush to show how completely every- 
thing was wiped out of his memory and sat down with an air. 

“Indeed, very many things happened,” said the mugger, 
beaten in his second attempt that night to get the better of his 
friend. (Neither bore malice, however. Eat and be eaten was 
fair law along the river, and the jackal came in for his share of 
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plunder when the mugger had finished a meal.) “TI left that 
boat and went up stream, and, when I had reached Arrah and 
the black waters behind it, there were no more dead English. 
The river was empty for a while. Then came one or two dead, 
in red coats, but of one kind all—Hindoos and Purbeeahs— 
then five or six abreast, and at last, from Arrah to the north be- 
yond Agra, it was as though whole villages had walked into the 
water. They came out of little creeks one after another, as the 
logs come down in the rains. When the river rose they rose 
also in companies from the shoals they had rested upon; and 
the falling flood dragged them with it across the fields and 
through the jungle by the long hair. All night, too, going north, 
I heard the guns, and by day the shod feet of men crossing fords, 
and that noise which a heavy cartwheel makes on sand under 
water; and every ripple brought more dead. At last even I 
was afraid, for I said, ‘If this happen to men, how shall the 
mugger of Mugger-Ghaut escape ?” ‘There were boats, too, that 
came up behind me without sails, burning continually as the 
cotton-boats sometimes burn, but never sinking.” 

“ Ah!” said the adjutant. “ Boats like those come to Cal- 
cutta of the south. They are tall and black; they beat up the 
water behind them with a tail, and they nm 

“Are thrice as big as my village. My boats were low and 
white; they beat up the water on either side of them, and were 
no larger than the boats of one who speaks truth should be. 
They made me very afraid, and I left water and went back to 
this, my river, hiding by day and walking by night, when I could 
not find little streams to help me. I came to my village again, 
but I did not hope to see any of my people there. Yet they 
were plowing and sowing and reaping, and going to and fro in 
their fields as quietly as their own cattle.” 

“ Was there still good food in the river?” said the jackal. 

“ More than I had any desire for. Even I—and I do not eat 
mud—even I was tired, and, as I remember, a little frightened 
at this constant coming down of silent ones. I heard my people 
say in my village that all the English were dead, but those that 
came face-down with the current were not English, as my people 
saw. Then my people said it was best to say nothing at all, but 
to pay the tax and plow the land. After a long time the river 
cleared, and those that came down it had been clearly drowned 
by the floods, as I could well see; and, though it was so easy 
then to get food, I was heartily glad of it. A little killing here 
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and there is no bad thing; but even the mugger is sometimes 
satisfied, as the saying is.” 

“Marvelous! Most truly marvelous,” said the jackal. “I have 
to become fat through merely hearing about so much good eat- 
ing. And afterward what, if it be permitted to ask, did the 
Protector of the Poor do?” 

““T said to myself—and by the Right and Left of Gunga I 
locked my jaws on that vow—I said I would never go roving 
any more. So I lived by the ghaut, very close to my own people, 
and I watched over them year after year; and they loved me so 
much that they threw marigold wreaths at my head whenever 
they saw it lift. Yes, and my Fate has been very kind to me, 
and the river is good enough to respect my poor and infirm 
presence, only 7 ; 

“No one is all happy from his beak to his tail,” said the ad- 
jutant, sympathetically. ‘ What does the mugger of Mugger- 
Ghaut need more?” 

“ That little white child which I did not get,” said the mugger, 
with a deep sigh. “ He was very small, but I have not forgotten. 
I am old now, but before I die it is my desire to try one new 
thing. It is true they are heavy-footed, noisy and foolish people, 
and the sport would be small, but I remember the old days 
above Benares, and if the child lives he will remember still. It 
may be he goes up and down the bank of some river, telling how 
he once passed his hands between the teeth of the mugger of 
Mugger-Ghaut, and lived to make a story of it. My Fate has 
been very kind, but that plagues me sometimes in my dreams— 
the thought of the little white child in the bows of that boat,” 
He yawned and closed his jaws. “And now I will rest and 
think. Keep silent, my children, and respect the aged.” 

He turned stiffly and shuffled to the top of the sandbar, while 
the jackal drew back with the adjutant to the shelter of a tree 
stranded on the end nearest the railway bridge. 

“ That was a pleasant and profitable life,” he grinned, looking 
up inquiringly at the bird who towered above him. “ And not 
once, mark you, did he think fit to tell me where a morsel might 
have been left along the banks. Yet I have told him a 
hundred times of good things wallowing down stream. How 
true is the saying, ‘ All the world forgets the jackal and the 
barber when the news has been told!’ Now he is going to 
sleep. Arrl.” 

“ How cana jackal hunt with a mugger,” said the adjutant, 
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coolly. “ Big thief and little thief. It is easy to say who gets 
the pickings.” 

The jackal turned, whining impatiently, and was going to curl 
himself up under the tree-trunk, when he suddenly cowered and 
looked up through the draggled branches at the bridge almost 
above his head. 

“What now ?” said the adjutant, opening his wings eueacily 

“Wait till we see. The wind blows from us to them, but they 
are not looking for us—those two men.” 

“Men, is it? My office protects me. All India knows I am 
sacred.” The adjutant, being a first-class scavenger, is allowed 
to go where he pleases, and so this one never flinched. 

“fam not worth a blow from anything greater than an old 
shoe,” said the jackal, and listened again. “ Hark-to that foot- 
fall!” he wenton. ‘“ That was no country leather, but the shod 
foot of a white-face. Listen again! Iron hits iron up there. 
It is a gun. Friend, those heavy: -footed, foolish English are 
coming to speak with the mugger.” 

“Warn him, then. He was called Protector at the Poor by 
some one not unlike a starving jackal but a little time ago.” 

“ Let my cousin protect his own hide. He has told me again 
and again that there is nothing to fear from the white-faces. 
They must be white-faces. Not a villager of the ghaut would 
dare to come after him. See, I said it was a gun. Now, with 
good luck, we shall feed before daylight. He cannot hear well 
out of water, and—this time it is not a woman.” 

A shiny barrel glittered for a minute in the moonlight ‘on the 
girders. The mugger was lying on the sandbar as still as his 
own shadow, his forefeet spread outa little, his head dropped 
between them, snorting like a—mugger. 

A voice on the bridge whispered: “It’s an odd shot— 
straight down, almost—but as safe as houses. Better try behind 
the neck. Golly, what a brute! The villagers will be wild if 
he's shot, though. He’s the deota (godling) of these parts.” 

“Don’t care a rap,” another voice answered. ‘ He took 
about fifteen of my best coolies while the bridge was building, 
and it’s about time he was put a stop to. I’ve been after him in 
a boat for weeks. Stand by with the Martini as soon as I’ve 
given him both barrels of this.” 

“ Mind the kick, then. A double-four bore’s no joke.” 

“ That’s for him to decide. Here goes!” 

There was a roar like the sound of a small cannon (the biggest 
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sort of elephant-rifle is not very different from artillery), and a 
double streak of flame, followed by the stinging crack of a Mar- 
tini, whose long bullet makes nothing of a crocodile’s plates. 
But the explosive bullets did the work. One of them struck just 





behind the mugger’s neck, a hand’s breadth to the left of the 
backbone, while the other burst a little lower down at the begin- 
ning of the tail. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a mor- 
- tally wounded crocodile can scamper off for deep water and get 
away ; but the mugger of Mugger-Ghaut was literally broken into 
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three pieces. He hardly moved his head before the life went out 
of him, and he lay as flat as the jackal. 

“ Thunder and lightning! Lightning and thunder!” said that 
miserable little beast. “ Has the thing that pulls the covered 
carts over the bridge tumbled at last ?” 

“Tt is no more thana gun,” said the adjutant, though his very 
tail-feathers quivered. ‘Nothing more than a gun. He is cer- 
tainly dead. Here come the white-faces!” 

The two Englishmen had hurried down from the bridge and 
across to the sandbar, where they stood admiring the length of 
the mugger. Then a native with an axe cut off the big head, 
and four men dragged it across the spit. 

“ The last time that I had my hand in a mugger’s mouth,” said 
one of the Englishmen, stooping down (he was the man who had 
built the bridge), “it was when I was about five years old—com- 
ing down the river by boat to Monghyr. I was a mutiny baby, 
y'know. Poor mother was in the boat, too, and she often told 
me how she fired dad’s old pistol at the beast’s head.” 

“ Well, you've certainly had your revenge on the chief of the 
clan—even if my gun has made your nose bleed. Hi, you boat- 
men! Haul that head up the bank and we'll boil it for the skull. 
The skin’s too knocked about to keep. Come along to bed now. 
This was worth sitting up ali night for, wasn’t it?” 

Curiously enough, the jackal and the adjutant made the very 
same remark not three minutes after the men had left. 








T is ever a grewsome moment in some over-real drama when 
the most dreary person of the piece interrupts its slow and 
melancholy march by bringing forward two chairs and 

croaking: “It is now some five-and-twenty years ago/" Yet,I 
fear me, I really must (sparing you the chairs) ask you to bear 
with me a few moments, in order that I may “rub in” my 
sketch with the sort of preparation that the serious dramatist 
would perhaps call his prologue ; and that little “rub in” must 
begin—* Some five-and-twenty years ago.” (To be exact, it is 
more than that; but a sketch has its margins.) 

By some, then, happy chance of vagarious wandering in 
search of the picturesque, I found myself stranded at Marsh- 
mill, and it fortunately happened that Marshmill was just an 
ideal spot for a painter, though few had found it out. It sug- 
gested at once a good rich palette of all sorts of entrancing 
colors. The velvety reds of the tiled roofs called for every 
sanguine-hued tube in the sketching-box, and even then it was 
heart-breaking to see ‘‘ how near and yet so far” away the result 
was. The lovely soft black-browns of the liberal tar, and even 
the many-hued “ off whites ” of the simple lime-wash, made one 
groan in despair, if really trying to get a/7 the evasive subtleties 
of these seemingly simple things. 

The old brick-walled gardens, sloping down to the water-side, 


* From ‘The Pall Mall Magazine.” 
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were filled with masses of the singing colors that the old- 
fashioned flowers of song and sentiment delight in. The little 
green or blue painted summer-houses and garden-seats seemed 
made on purpose to woo the sketcher; and to furthermore en- 
trance him, there would come the lovers at twilight, and pose 
unconsciously about on the seats under the rising moon, or 
linger at the little blue gate at the garden end by the river. 
By not being foo obvious the sketcher could gather materials 
for all sorts of tender and highly pictorial incidents of real lover 
life that most of his studio-keeping brethren would have to 
evolve from their jaded imaginations or researches. I must, 
however, do lovers of Marshmill the justice to say that there 
was little or no shamefacedness about their wooing; they 
seemed so enraptured in each other’s society that the outer 
world was as empty air to them. 

Susan would lean over the moldering brick wall of the back 
garden giving on the river, and twine her ivory-and-tan arms 
about the bronzed neck of her William (about to embark), and 
plant farewell kisses, firm and resounding, impartially about his 

. beaming features. And William would hold on and up, and 
bear his sweet burden bravely, though all Marshmill and the 
stranger within its gates were there to see. 

Indeed, time and again, I—the stranger and utter outsider in 
all this balmy atmosphere of sweet tenderness—had time and 
chance to jot down in an ever-handy note-bvok, devoted to 
touching incidents of this nature, bits and hints of spontaneous 

* action and attitudes, that in mimic drama might be sought for 
in vain. The happy situation of Marshmill in the surrounding 
landscape lent it—I might say, ‘“ gave it away ”’—to many little 
touching events that a more remote place would never get 
within its limited frame. It was on the tree-embowered banks 
of a wide river—within telescope range of the broad ocean 
itself—within cheap excursion distance of a newly awakened 
seaside resort, whose frequenters came to us now and then to 
half paralyze the simple folk with their uncanny ways and as- 
tounding costumes. They left but little impression behind them, 
except the dé¢bris of their unhallowed picnics. They introduced 
a certain play of color—such as it was, and movement—of a 
sort. The little steamer that brought the party could not unload 
at the shallow strip of paved track that served as a landing- 
place; they had to be rowed ashore by the local boatmen. 
These visitations kept up a tiny current of excitement for the 
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time being ; but when the last lingering tripper had been hurried 
into the great, bulgy rowboat and hoisted up, with much shout- 
ing and screaming, to the steamer’s deck, and the sooty trail ‘of 
its smoke had followed it seasidewards, we breathed again the 
rarefied air of quiet and simplicity. Far more did we enjoy the 
coming of the great ships “to their haven under the hill,” fold- 
ing their gray wings like weary sea-birds. And, as singing spots 
of color, we hailed the brown, the red, and the tawny-sailed 
luggers and wherries that loafed lazily up and down the broad 
expanse of river and harbor mouth. The snowy-winged yachts 
seemed blown about like thistledown on a summer breeze, and 
were always watched with delight and interest; they were called 
by their names, or their owners’ names, as far as the skipper’s 
glass could “fetch” them. One of the best-beloved of these 
was the Sea Bird, belonging to an excellent artist and good 
fellow, who seemed to have left such an amount of personal 
sunshine and pleasant memories behind him that I, following in 
the same profession, was looked upon as being in slight degree 
entitled to inherit some of his good name and privileges. It 
was not close reasoning on the part of the Marshmillers; but 
they were far too sentimental by nature to probe into such 
worldly affairs. 

It seemed, therefore, a mere matter of course that my good 
friend’s favorite boatman should fall to me by simple inheri- 
tance. . And, indeed, I had no cause to question the fitness of 
the legacy, as Ben was the very ideal of “the jolly young water- 
man,” beloved and besung by the sea-song writers of the good 
old school. Good-looking almost to a fault; so ruddy and 
brown that the crisp locks of flaxen hair that crinkled and 
knotted about his classic features told as a pale. golden efful- 
gence about a rosy face in shadow. When he was not rowing 
or sailing me about, he didn’t mind posing for me: not that he 
enjoyed it a bit, but it had been drilled into him by my prede- 
cessor, So it was part of my rightful legacy. 

Not only did Ben seem to be part of my windfall, but his 
very best sweetheart, Alice Vine by name—and, by all odds, the 
most paintable of all the village girls, and Marshmill was noted 
thereabout for its good-looking people. Miss Alice was not 
very keen either about posing; and I doubt if it were not for 
my vague inheritance of a sort of right whether she would have 
lent her pretty face to the arrangement at all. However, as her 
little earnings in that way began to pile up to a decent sum, she 
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took to it much more kindly—as a business. It was my usual 
indifference to getting a pretty /‘keness that depressed her; neither 
did she care to sit in her simple every-day gowns, and her hair 
“any way,” as she called my favorite arrangement of her almost 
raven locks. The Sunday-best dress was paraded in vain. 
“ Her hair was braided—not for me,” as the old song has it; 
and the befeathered bonnet “turned away.” It was only by a 
vague promise to paint her in all her rich attire—some day— 
that we kept our relations unstrained. 

“Why should you want to make me such a guy?” she once 
said, in plaintive sorrow. 

‘* My dear Alice—if I may call you so”—(she nodded a dis- 
interested assent) ‘‘ you couldn't be a guy—if you ¢ried. Even 
with your so-called’ best things on.” 

I need not say that this unguarded way of presenting acom- . 
pliment to the person at the expense of outward show put a mo- 
mentary end to the pose (she was sitting for me at the time) 
and the repose of the fiery little object of the oblique compli- 
ment. It took time, and much Talleyranding, to restore the 
quivering lip and flashing eye to a peaceful serenity. In fact, I 
had to make certain concessions in favor of the color scheme of 
the Sunday-best attire before I was well out of it. 

“T don’t mind you going on at me, but Ben is too much of a 
good thing,” she said, in a sort of forgiving whimper. ‘“ Only 
theyther Sunday evening, instead of being f/cased to think that 
I had put on my best things, that I had raked and scraped to 
get so that I should look nice, Ae begins: That the pink of my , 
hat didn’t go with the yellow of the feathers, and that my blue 
frock was all out with my brown jacket, and the green sunshade 
was an eyesore, and only for the daytime. Now, where did the 
likes o’ Aim pick up all that rubbish if he didn’t hear you go on 
about my best dress?” 

I had to give her my word that no babble of color har- 
monies had ever been lisped between Ben and myself. I 
bethought me of the “trippers.” who left all sorts of papers 
about, and suggested that Ben might have got hold of a 
bit infected by the “ High Art” microbes, then very much in 
the air. 

“‘T don’t think you ever saw me in that dress that Ben made 
such game of,” she suggested—by way of influencing my sym- 
pathies, perhaps. 

“No, Alice, I don’t think that I ever encountered you in that 
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mingled array of blue, pink, yellow, and green; I can’t think 
that I should have forgotten it.” 

“Would you “Ze to see me in it ?” 

“Tt is very kind of you to give me the option. But you 
know that my tastes are all for sweet simplicity.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, now, that you don’t admire some 
of the City girls that come here by the steamer?” 

“You'd be worth a whole boat-load of them, Alice, if you 
wouldn’t try to imitate them. You are just lovely, unadorned ; 
but in that ghastly Sunday get-up, you are neither ‘fish | nor 
flesh, nor good red-herring.’ ” 

‘Thank you! thank you very much /” said the now half- 
irate, half-flattered beauty. ‘7 don’t care anyway; you men 
know nothing at all about a girl’s best looks, and one is only a 
fool to dress to please you.” . 

“If you mean me, Alice, you are not fair. Must I keep on 
telling you that the less you try to be citified the more I shall 
like you? So don’t waste your money.” 

She patted the ground impatiently with the toe of her town- 
made shoe for some minutes. Else all was silent. Many things 
seemed revolving in her mutinous little brain; her dark-fringed 
eyes and the lines of her curved lips hardened and softened ; 
the tears seemed quite ready to come, but as she had not de- 
cided whether they should flow in spite or sorrow, they held back ; 
and the only outcome of her inward struggle was that, wher the 
sitting was ended, she said with a sort of vehemence, after she 
had taken her money with sweet thanks, “Oh, you men /” 

This may have meant much, as a revelation of what her in- 
ward consideration of us might be, but the outward attitude was 
a sort of genial wariness. Now and then there was a girlish at- 
tempt to snatch a fleeting little revenge. As when she came to 
sit in one of the most woebegone and dowdy combinations of 
form and color that she could rake out of the rag-bag of well- 
forgotten village parodies of town fashions. ; 

“There,” said the little minx, as she turned herself round to 
show the various views of the costume in all its hideousness, “I _ 
thought this would just please you for plain simplicity. It isa’ 
style of the past you are always harping on; I do hope you like 
it. I put it on all for you.” 

The light of revengeful mirth was blazing in her black-brown 
eyes. It was a good retaliation, and [ joined in her laugh more 
than she cared for. 
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“You meant well, Alice, but you are still a bit overdone— 
crushed out by style and fashion, as I have told you again and 
again.” 

“Now, I am going to ask you a really serious question.” 
She took off the fearful headgear of tortured straw and draggled 
feathers, and the beaded jacket of shapeless, cut-about distor- 
tion, and cast them behind her, never looking where they landed. 
She looked seriously at me, and measured her words carefully, 
as if the speech had been planned as the epilogue of her cos- 
tume performance. 

“Tf 1 should happen, now—we will only supose it—to mar- 
ry a man with plenty—f/enty, you understand, of money—and 
he let me dress as a real fine lady, should I look at all like one 
—ever?” 

I hesitated, naturally, between truth and flattery. 

“Come, don’t beat about the bush: out with it, yes or no!” 

I could but laugh outright at her little impatient stamp. ‘So 
that is the bee that has been buzzing in your little bonnet—not 
wanting you to de a lady, but to /vvk like one ?” 

“J thought so!” she said, with dramatic bitterness. “ No 
man will give a straight answer, and I was a fool to expect it.” 

“There is no straivht answer, Alice, to such a question—yes 
or no would be misleading.” 

“Well, then let’s drop it; I can see you mean zo, but you shy 
the saying of it.” 

And as I tried to reason out the situation, she stopped me 
short off. 

“ Don’t say another word.” 

I didn’t. And then, after a moment of intense gloom, she 
almost sobbed, “I think you are most cruel /” 

It was the last word, and she had it. It was the end, too, of 
that séance. And, as she gathered her battered headgear and 
the grewsome jacket under her arm, and sauntered slowly home- 
ward, she looked like the chief mourner from a pauper’s funeral. 
Somehow the painter’s mind is so the slave of his art that the 
most lugubrious subjects will strike him as a happy thought, and 
a good dismal theme will gladden his soul and make him dance 
with joy if it is quite the thing from a pictorial point of view; 
and indeed so much so the heart-shattered Alice looked (back 
view) that I was almost tempted to recall her and begin the 
studies at once. The sordid simplicity of the grisly dress would 
work in splendidly for something done in the spirit of unlovely 
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realism—the plain, unvarnished sort just then made “ the thing ” 
by Courbet and that school. I saw the wretched rags, that had 
a while before polluted the beauty they were hung upon, take 
on a weird charm of their own; they became “ intense "—to use 
the refined slang of the inner circle. Beauty, the common, plain, 
vulgar, healthy article, was in a twinkling turned into a ridicu- 
lous monstrosity—less lovely, from the new point of view, than 
a human-looking ape with “ yearnings.” 

Tobacco is sometimes more than a solace; with the soothing 
qualities that float in with its cloud-tinted wreaths will come irres- 
olution, which gives rashness a clear moment to think. 

I did not recall the “ Returning Mourner,” for the invertebrate 
reason that for the moment I was mourning myself over a lost 
morning’s work through her little joke. I think I had quite for- 
given her that feminine fiasco, and was inclined to blame myself. 
‘What an ass!” I said to the shade that, in the blue spirals of 
Latakia, stood for my accused conscience. ‘Why on earth 
couldn’t you say that ‘fine feathers a/ways make fine birds,’ and 
let the young fool fancy that she would be the finest lady in the 
land if Prince Charming asked her to be his Princess? What a 
lost chance to lavish cheap happiness!” “ Tears, idle tears,” 
and all to waste. Never again, I vowed, would I see beauty in 
distress for want of a little of that ever-ready Irish product which 
they call “soothering”; and, after all, Alice would not be an 
unwilling or unwieldy person to “soother.” Ah, fool—Idiot! 
And I knocked the ashes from my empty pipe, and glared through 
the blue reek at my guilty conscience. 

‘There was more of a tap than the knock of the pipe, or was it 
an echo? Anyhow, “ Come in.” The door was opened wide 
enough to admit a laughing face, shaded with blown-about locks 
of raven hair; a little jaunty straw hat was tied under the left 
ear with a wide bow. 

“When shall you be pleased to want me again—if ever?” 

“ Let’s see ” (the door was opened wider, she stood against the 
flowers in the sunlit garden, in a spotted muslin frock)—“ what’s 
to-morrow ?” 

“Sunday.” 

“Then I will come to you on Monday morning ; be near the 
green garden-seat at ten.” 

She made me a comic reverence, and scuttled away up the 
garden-path; and as her tiny heels vanished past the gatepost, 
my subject of the “ Last Mourner ” vanished with her, 
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Sunday was a very serious day at Marshmill for one who did 
not go to church or chapel. It was bad form to meet the devout 
going to service as one was returning home from a morning stroll, 
and even worse to be evidently outward bound as the stream 
from church or chapel was setting homeward. It was only to- 
wards the late afternoon that the more daring, even, cared to be 
seen abroad. The shades of evening, however, gave the timid, 
even the most callow, lovers a courage almost bordering on the 
reckless, They would wander up and down the grassy pathways 
by the river-side—with fond entwining arms fearlessly wreathed 
about each other’s necks—for warmth or affection, or from time- 
honored custom I never sought to find out. I became so accus- 
tomed to this public display of the tender passion that Romeo 
might have rigged his rope-ladder past my very window for all I 
should have cared. No wonder, then, that on that Sunday even- 
ing, long ago, I sat me down to rest on the public seat on the prom- 
enade that looked down from the gentle heights over the moon- 
lit river. Ali was dreamy and still—so quiet that until I struck 
a snapping fusee to light a consoling pipe, I did not notice that 
an entranced pair of lovers were sitting, he with his brawny arm 
around her jimp waist, and she with a curly head firmly planted 
on his Sunday waistcoat. Before the fusee had sputtered itself 
away, I made out that the manly breast belonged to Ben, and 
a jimp waist, temporarily in his grip, was Alice’s. The mutual 
discovery made no change in our relative positions. I sat still, 
and they held fast. I ventured a remark about the beauty of the 
stars, to which they both agreed without budging. I even fancy 
that the lady, to make her hold of Ben more secure, had dug her 
head more solidly into its nestling-place, as if to defy intrusion 
and any feeble public comment. Ben seemed oppressed some- 
what, and sighed vigorously. I, in my lone corner, smoked the 
calm smoke of a restful mind. Ben would sniff at the stray 
whiffs that curled past him. 

“That’s right, send ’em this way—Alice won’t let me smoke 
when we're sitting like this—says it makes ’er cough.” 

But the chest of Ben was so oppressed by the curly head that 
he could not laugh freely at his own pleasantry. 

“ Ben.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If you happen to want a breathing-spell, or a drink, or the 
pins and needles out of your limbs, I don’t mind taking your 
place for half an hour.” 
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“No, thank you,” said he, in all seriousness; and the bad 
joke would have perished if the lady had not blown it into a 
flame. 

Ben gave a deep sigh of relief as she raised her war-declared 
brow from his oppressed bosom and, in vulgar parlance, “ went 
for me.” We both had to calm down the tempest. It passed 
off finally in a soft rain of tears. After these the head returned 
to its freshly-inflated resting-place, and I was taken into their 
interrupted confidences ; the gist of which was, Ben was going 
to seek his fortune in a few weeks. 

“ And when the fortune is made, you are coming home to be 
married and live happy for ever after,” I said, in order to hurry 
on the narrative. 

- “So she says,” said Ben solemnly, beginning again to be 
stifled in his joy. ~ 

It was the end of his stifle, and joy too, for that sitting; for 
she simply arose in her wrath and boxed first one red ear and 
then the other with a good firm hand. This incident must have 
been a usual affair, as he took it as a matter of course, and even 
apologized for his slip of the tongue. 

I said good-night to them then, and left the field of love and 
war for my own peaceful cottage. 

A few evenings after that, sauntering by the light of the after- 
glow along the river-bank, I saw my two sweethearts again, 
leaning across the river-side wall, their heads close together. I 
must either pass them close by or else go back. This I did not 
elect to do; so I sauntered, whistling a warning note so that I 
might not surprise them. It made no sort of impression—they 
were so busy. It was an original occupation, but incident to 
love-making, 1 thought. It was not unpicturesque either, and 
only painful from a sympathetic point of view. She was holding 
her fair white forearm as still as a marble figure, while he was 
tattooing with a cluster of needles, through an ensanguined little 
channel of Indian-ink and vermilion, a weird tangle of woven 
hearts and personal initials. They no more heeded the passer- 
by seeing this anything but tender proof of affection than they 
minded the more public displays of the usual love scenes. 

I only alluded to it casually when next I saw Alice. She 
was nothing loth, however, to discuss what must have been 
just then a very tender subject (with her lacerated forearm 
especially). 

“It was all my ow idea,” she said, determinedly. “ Ben 
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was always showing off his Injy-ink pictures, and saying what 
pluck it took to have ’em done; so as he was going away fora 
long time, I begged him to put his name letters and our two 
hearts and an arrow on my arm, just like he has my letters and 
the hearts on his. He didn’t want to for a long time, but at 
last I got his courage up, and he did it. I think it was my 
saying that I must be true to him, if I was marked with his 
name, and if Ae wouldn’t put it on I’d just get some one e/se to 
put his on, and that settled it. It isn’t as pretty a picture as I 
should like, but then it is Ben’s own. I asked him to let you 
draw something nice, and. he might tattoo it on, and that made 
him just wi/d. Look at it!” And she rolled up her sleeve, 
with a laugh. 

It was simple and—at the moment, no doubt—severe. 

“TI thought it was going to hurt awful, from what he said; 
but in a minute or two there was only a numb sort of feeling, 
and he might have kept on for hours. / laughed at him for a 
‘softy,’ if he called ¢Aa¢ pain.” 

She closed her little show by pulling down her sleeve, with 
another fling at mankind generally for not standing pain half so 
well as “just giv/s.” I suggested that it would look a startling 
and original decoration when she got to be a great lady and 
went to the Drawing-room ! 

“ Rubbish! I shall never be more than a boatman’s wife, if 
that.” . 

The vain dream had evidently put another slide in its magic- 
lantern. She was gazing on a much more realistic view of life 
(for the moment). 

It was our farewell talk for that season. The great trees 
lining the river-bank were shaking their showers of October gold 
over the slow, cold stream, and it was raining—sunless showers 
from soppy morn to sodden eve. Visions came of a certain 
warm, cosy club, where we could gather the straying flock 
together and bleat about our summer nibblings over green fields 
and fattened pastures. Announcements came, too, of new plays, 
and the mind saw visions of first nights and their attendant sur- 
prises and delights. 

I supposeé that the little play that had been amusing me all 
summer was over and done with. In reality I was only going 
away between the acts, and “the ten long years supposed to 
elapse ” did actually slip by, and efgh¢ more with them, before I 
again found myself one of the audience at Marshmill. 
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It was the same Ben, who knew me at once, the first sunny 
morning that I sought the water-side, on the lookout for a boat 
’ to row me out to midstream for my sketch. The curly gold of 
his locks had been thinned out and scumbled over with gray, 
and the once-golden beard was turning drab; the figure was bent 
and podgy, and the blue eye: had a severe high light in it. He 
seemed to take charge of my sketching-traps and myself as a 
matter that needed no leading up to. 

He merely said, “ Where shall it be this mornin’ ?” and I only 
remarked, “ About midstream, opposite,” and we pushed off. He 
ran me over with a sort of critical and contemplative gaze as he 
dipped the clumsy oars with a strong, slow pull. 

“ You look about the same, sir!. Times don't'sims to ’a’ gone 
’ard wi’ you.” 

“ I'm not grumbling, Ben, and I’m not bragging : hope you are 
all right and flourishing.” 

“Well, I ain't got much to dvunce about, and I ain’t a-cryin’ 
my eyes out for spilt milk, as the sayin’ is.” 

There was a volume of suggestiveness in the grim reference to 
the “spilt milk” over the pavement of his good intentions. 

As we had reached our sketching-spot, the extra groan Ben 
gave might have been just then more due to heaving out the 
anchors than heaving a sigh. 

By the time we had swung around and got settled to our view, 
Ben had cleared off every cloud from his bronze countenance, 
and was lending every interest to the work before us. He was 
even assuming his old position of general adviser and critic. 

“There we are, sir. Now you git the whole blessed range o’ 
Mashmill. ‘here’s my little crib just agin the ‘ Blue Lion,’ and 
she don’t show up from ’ere, sir, at all bad.” 

I agreed with him, though it was only a small black-tarred and 
whitewashed speck, with a red dot of a chimney. The little gar- 
den-patch, however, lent its gay blobs of hollyhock and sunflower 
to the general color scheme, and made it amusing. 

That Ben was bent on having that small property of his well 
to the fore in my sketch was emphasized by his explosion of wrath 
when a lumbering old barge, doddering about near it, hoisted its 
tawny red sail in front so as to shut out the place from view. 

“Ef you’re putten en my cottage, just wait a bit till that d——d 
old fool gets his d——d old shep out o’ the way. She's all right 
now, sir; she won’t do no harm in front o’ the * Cat an’ Lobster.’ 
She’s goin’ to load up at the ard.” 
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The “hard” was a low stone jetty that covered and uncovered 
itself with every turn of the tide. 

“ Now then, sir, there she is (the cottage), all right and fair - 
again.” 

There was no use in reading Ben a lecture on the science of 
“relative proportion ” in a drawing, so I merely nodded vaguely, 
and changed the subject and his thoughts into quite another 
groove. 

“ That was rather a fine young woman, Ben, that you were 
getting off to the steamer yesterday.” 

“Yes—yes, she was a prit’ tidy sort o’ lass. Butef I could 'a’ 
knowed it was she I was going to take, I reckon some one else 
would ’a’ rowed her to catch her boat.” 

I had indeed taken his mind from the previous interest, and 
struck upon a very tender nerve in his battered system. Not 
wishing to be inquisitive, I kept to external matters. 

“‘T thought she would be left behind ; she never seemed likely 
to tear herself away from the kissings and good-byings of her 
friends.” 

“¢ Sicknen, I calls it,” growled Ben. ‘I had to call to her that 
we'd kev to be orf, ef we got shat boat; an’ then I ’ad to bundle 
her in and row my innards out to get her aboard as it was.” 

“So you knew her, after all ?” said I, carelessly. 

“ Knew ’er ?”—gloomily—“I should think 1 ought to know 
Yer,” 

Then, after a short silence, with deep impressiveness: ‘* She— 
‘by rights, mind you—ought to be my own daughter.” 

“How do you make that out? You did marry, then, after 
all?” 

‘No; that’s where it is: if I had, then, don’t you see 

“ Well, no, Ben—it is rather too much for me; but some day 
you must tell me all about it.” 

“You remember her mother, years ago ?—a sight finer young 
woman than that slip of a daughter.” 

“ Alice—Vine ? ” 

“ That’s right.” 

Ben seemed to be going over the events of his past in mind— 
as they say a drowning man does; and if Ben had been going 
down for the last time his look could not have been more tragic. 

“Perhaps you may call to mind, sir, my going away ; it was 
just arter you left.” 

I signified by a nod that I had some remembrance of it. 


” 
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He gave a sort of gulp, as if the memory was a bitter thing to 
him. ‘Well, you p’raps know'd too that we had been sort of 
engaged sweethearts ever since we was kids, but it was allus un- 
derstood we warn’t to marry till I could 'arn a home for her. So, 
as you might’a’ seen, there warn’t much chance of gettin’ anything 
to brag of as a home by summer boatin’ in this place. There 
warn’t anything for’t but to go off to Australia or Californy and 
see what I could pick up there—seek my fortune, like. She was 
as much for it as I was, and swore she would be true and faith- 
ful till I came back. I showed her how I had pricked her name 
with mine—A. V. and B. B.—and two hearts joined into one: A 
for Alice, and V for Vine; B for Ben, and B for Boulter. Nothin’ 
would do but I had to do hers the same: she said she wouldn’t 
promise to keep true ‘less I did. I told her it would hurt some; 
but she wanted to know if I thought her a baby, and so on, I 
swear to you that lass never winced once, though the blood was 
flowing down to the other side of her arm. I wropped it up 
with my hankercher, and she gave out that she’d burnt ’erself, 
until it was well enough to show; so then I went off, and I was 
gone years an’ years. We used to write at fust, but we was both 
poor hands at it. She was all for me comin’ back at once, but 
I was too shy to come back no better off than I went away. So 
I kept back and kept quiet, waitin’ and waitin’ to write good 
news. Sometimes I would get enough almost to come back on, 
then I’d think I’d get more, and I’d somehow manage to lose 
most o’ what I had, an’ I'd have to begin all over. Then I’d 
get mad, and go to fresh places, an’ do prit’ well again; then - 
lose prit’ nigh all.” 

“Then you came home?” said I, to help him forward, as he 
seemed in a slough of despond. 

“ T saw there was no sort o’ use going for a dig fortune, so I 
raked and scraped what I had an’ off I packed. It was enough 
to buy a bit of a house and garden, and a boat or two. I could 
still do a bit of rowing people about, and she could let lodgin’s, 
an’ we'd scrape along somehow. But, when I gets back some 
two years ago safe and sound, they astonished me, I can tell. 
you ; they all simmed to look at me as if I was a ghost from the 
bottom of the say. It then came out that some dam feller had 
pet about as I’d been drownded off the San'wich Islands. Well, 
you see yourself now just what happened when I was away. 
Not a hearin’ from me at all, an’ hearin’ from others that I was 
drownded far away, Alice had listened to Brad Belkinsythe 
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farrier, a great strong chap with a bit o’ money and some land 
an old gran’mother had left him.” 

“ Brad was so certain set about me bein’ dead that any seafarin’ 

chap with a yarn o’ that sort to tell could always get white 
Money out of him, if he would only go to the White Horse an’ 
Bive out he knew it for a fact. Brad was cute in another way 
too: he’d generally manage to get these chaps to pitch their 
yarns so’s she could be by an’ hear them. By’m bye, nat’ch’lly, 
she begins to believe more an’ more. Why, he even went so far 
4S to say as Providence had worked the whole thing out in his 
favor, an’ that B. B. on her arm stood for Bradford Belkins, in 
case Jnever kem back. So, as he warn’t bad off for money, 
and bluff winnin’ ways as well, this tip of his about the sameness 
of the two B’s just brought her round, an’ she finally gev her 
word to marry him—and straight off too—in a fortnight or so 
she became Missus Brad. Well, nat’ch’lly, when I gets home 
there was a spree, I can tell you; I wanted to half kill somebody. 
I went to Brad an’ accused him o’ flat lyin’ an’ offered to fight 
him then and there. I must say he was very decent about it— 
he could see I’d had a drop or two, and besides, he knew blessed 
well, he could make short work o’ me—he was a rare hand in a 
fight. He an’ she swore up an’ down they thought me drownded, 
and if I wasn’t it was my own fault for not writin’. She sided 
all along o’ Aim—for his money and good looks, as I thought. 
So I lost my temper, and said somethin’ pretty hot to Aer, and 
then—well, I got laid out nice and flat. 

“He was standin’ over me when I came to, and almost apolo- 
gisin’. She was sayin’, ‘ Pore ole chap, ’e’s been lappin’ the 
drink a bit, or he never would ’a’ spoke like thus to me!’ an’, do 
you know, her speakin’ kind like that was like another slap o’ 
the head. An’ then this same maid you saw yesterday put her 
oar in for ’em to be kind to me; that was another slap. Brad 
wanted to shake hands and to have a drink over it; but I got 
away as best I could, and slep’ on it as best I could. 

“Well, sir, the end of it was that they soon left here and took 
the ‘ Raging Lion’ at Mottlemash—a good inn an’ good custom. 
They made good money there, though / never went nigh nor by 
‘em. Then they sold the ‘ Lion’ well, and went to town, an’ 
took a real hotel agin the railway. The lass you saw has had 
good schoolin’, and puts on real lady style, an’ she’s a well-set- 
up bit o’ goods, I own. It seems she was here on a visit to the 
doctor’s daughters, as she went to school along with.” There - 
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was a moment’s pause in his narrative, during which all sorts 
and shades of contempt for such goings-on flitted across his 
countenance of beaten copper. He could only sum it all up by, 
“ It’s enough to make one sick!” 

“ But, why shouldn't she dress nicely, and be educated, and 
look pretty, and visit her old schoolmates ? For the life of me I 
don’t see.” 

“Don’t you?” said Ben, with a covert smile. ‘“ You'd see it 
fast enough if she was your lass, and you was in my place.” 

I did not venture into the hidden depths of this view of the 
case, so sought to divert the subject. 

“ Do you think she knew you, or of you, at all?” 

“She might, az’. she mightent ; Gord on’y knows wimmen! I 
rowed her to the steamer, an’ she offered me a shillin’. I said 
I’d no change, an’ it would do another time, an’ I bundled her 
up as careful as I could; and though I didn’t hold with her style 
o’ dress, it was a pleasure to touch her arm to stiddy her up the 
gangway. For, all said an’ done, she ought to a’ been my lass. 
It was just my beastly luck that 7 wasn’t her father instead o’ 
Brad. It was only just infernal lies that made me miss my chance, 
wasn’t it?” ; 

It was a delicate question from many sides to answer offhand. 
I wanted to save his wounded heartstrings, and at the same time 
to make my escape out of it with a decent regard for a shred of 
science and truth. So I replied to his theory with another, 
perhaps more nebulous: ‘‘ Let us suppose now that you had 
married the lady instead of Brad—that girl might have been a 
boy.” 

“ Never, in this world!” said Ben, with fierce decision—at the 
same time taking up the oar. Whether to brain me or row me 
back, I was in doubt about, until he said glumly, “ This tide is 
racin’ out, an’ we'll be on the mud in a jiff.” 

We were soon in deeper water, but his eye was still aflame, 
and he now and again muttered, “ Boy! what next ? ” 

His hostility to this kindly suggestion of mine was so heartfelt 
that I sought refuge in another direction: 

“Or, even (this after apparent deep insearch), she might have 
been twins: such things do happen.” 

I must really suppress Ben’s explosion at this suggestion. I 
will merely do him the justice to say he never once tried to drown 
me. He only rowed viciously shorewards. On landing, I 
sought to make things sunny by remarking on the promise of 
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another fine day on the morrow. He offered no reply ; but as 
I strolled homewards I fancied I heard in the troubled air near 
him the word “ Twins!” The next time we met I tried to lead 
him into forgetfulness of the past, by carelessly bringing out of 
my sketching-folio what I thought to be the view of Marshmill; 
but it was really some scrabbling lines and notes of the parting 
by the garden-wall. He held it upside down, and said, “ Mow, 
I don’t see my house. Is this it?” putting his stubby forefinger 
on the nosegay held in the gloved hand of his ‘‘ Lost Chance.” 
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hy night, lights were still gleaming from be- 
hind the shutters of the little blind ale- 
house hard by the Reading road, not far 
from Winchester; and Captain Jacobus, 
riding gently up, judged it prudent to enter 
by the back door in consequence. The inn 
was a house of call for the Captain, and the landlord a 
creature of his own; but at a time when detachments of Crom- 
well’s soldiers were roughriding the country, it behooved a 
gentleman of the road to use caution. Indeed, in the esti- 
mation of Captain Jacobus, it was no insignificant item in 
the long score held by him against the Commonwealth, that a 
King’s gentleman should sometimes be compelled to sneak into 
his inn by a menial entrance. After stabling his horse the Cap- 
tain entered the kitchen, where the landlord, a little dark rem- 
nant of a man, with a short pipe between his teeth, was going to 
. and fro busying himself amid a litter of empty bottles and greasy 
plates. Stopping short in his employment, the landlord nodded 
to his patron without a word, at the same time jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder towards the half-door, above which a square of 
the paneled wall of the inn parlor was visible. Captain Jacobus, 
without further hesitation, walked promptly into the parlor. 

The long, low, red-curtained room was brilliantly lit with a 
wasteful profusion of candles; a huge fire of wood roared in the 
ingle ; and standing side by side, with their backs to the blaze, 
were two very tall, loosely-hung men, dressed in the decent black 
garb and falling white collar affected by the Presbyterian min- 
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isters of the day. Save that the elder man had white hair and 
wore a beard, while the younger was clean-shaven and almost 
bald, so that his great head glistened like a moist egg in the fire- 
light, the two resembled each other in every particular. 

Captain Jacobus took off his hat with a sweeping gesture, and 
began, with some show of deliberation, to unbuckle and to lay 
upon the table his sword and pistols. The two parsons returned 
the salute with a grave inclination, the younger bowing just a 
fraction of time behind the elder, after a momentary glance at 
him ; as if (thought the Captain) the junior had so lively a habit 
of subservience to the senior that he manifested it unconsciously, 
even in the most trivial actions. Captain Jacobus disposed him- 
self comfortably upon the settle against the wall, and called for 
wine. Opposite to him, upon the high-backed settle in the ingle- 
nook, the travellers’ saddles were piled together with their riding- 
cloaks and great slouched hats. 

“ You travel late for gentlemen of the cassock,” remarked the 
Captain. “ Have you no fear of highwaymen ?” 

“ We put our trust in the sword of the Lord,” replied the elder 
clergyman, piously. 

“ And of Gideon,” echoed the younger, in a thin, high voice, 
extremely out of keeping with his bulk. 

“Spoken very godly, and a mighty pretty sentiment!” ob- 
served the Captain, rolling his liquor on his tongue. “ And yet 
it seems to me you run something of a risk, notwithstanding.” 

“ My son and I,” returned the old man, with much tranquillity 
“ shoulder to shoulder, have bested the devil these many years 
past.” ; 

“Yea, even when he travelleth abroad in the guise of a robber,” 
the other chimed in, cheerfully. 

“Ah!” said the Captain. “But perhaps you never met Cap- 
tain Jacobus, the Cavalier, who rules this very road from Read- 
ing to Winchester. They say he hath a very deadly spite against 
Puritans. The Parliament dispossessed him of all estate, I’ve 
heard; and he vowed the pragmatical rebels should pay for it 
among them.” Pausing to sip his wine, the speaker eyed the two 
parsons over the edge of his glass. They returned his gaze in 
silence with a watchful attention. ‘ He has a mighty pleasant 
way with him, so I’m told, hath Captain Jacobus,” pursed the 
Captain. ‘None of your common stand-and-deliver methods 
for him, but all manner of pretty knacks and strange devices. 
Why, now, just to give you an example: Suppose he was sitting 
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where I sit now "—the speaker paused a moment, but the two 
big clergymen did nut move so much as an eyelid—“ it’s likely 
he would propose a game at the cards to you two gentlemen. 
Down you would have to sit with him, willy-nilly, you see; and 
inside of an hour I’ll wager he would have won the very coat 
off your backs. All by pure skill, you understand. No violence 
at all, And talking of cards,” said the Captain, briskly, with a 
sudden change of tone, ‘‘what do you say toa turn? Come! 
Landlord, a clean pack!” 

The highwayman rose, moved an elbow-chair to the table, 
and, looking at the two parsons with a very eloquent expression 
of countenance, sat absently fingering his pistols. 

“I am exceeding sorry, sir; it is impossible that I should 
pleasure you in so carnal a diversion,” said the old man, mildly. 
“ And setting aside the claims of my holy office, I know not one 
painted toy from t’other. I will ask you to pardon me—we 
have ridden far to-day,” and with a courteous gesture he sat 
down upon the settle in the chimney-corner, and, leaning back 
upon the bundle of cloaks and saddles, closed his eyes and folded 
his hands. 

“And you, sir? Come, doff the priesthood for an hour. 
Unchain the old Adam and give himarun! ‘Trust me, you will 
be a world the better for so self-denying an exercise. What! 
tis not so long since you were to college that your fingers have 
forgot the feel of the cards, so glossy and ticklish, I’ll warrant. 
Sit down, young man, sit down, and cut for the deal, like a saint 
of sense!” 

The momentary silence that followed was broken by a tiny 
click as the Captain cocked a pistol. 

The bald young man started slightly at the sound, the recum- 
bent figure on the settle opened its eyes, and the two exchanged a 
glance so rapid as to be scarcely perceptible. 

“Sir,” answered the young man, earnestly, “you touch me 
nearer than you know. I am naturally eager for social diver- 
tisements; and I own it seems hard that a single traveller like 
yourself must sit and twiddle his thumbs because his fellow-guests 
chance to be clergymen. Yet, see how it is. Before I was a 
man-grown I gave my word to my father never again to touch 
the cards.” 

“ Johnny,” broke in the old gentleman, ‘I give you back your 
word. Do as your conscience bids you. And call to remem- 
brance the House of Rimmon, sonny.” 
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“‘ Nay,” said the Captain, pleasantly, “say no more, say no 
more. I Would not be an occasion of stumbling to any. It . 
would be a thousand pities to risk a sojourn in hell for the sake 
of a trumpery game of cards; ” and, cocking the other pistol, he 
laid one on either side of him. 

The bald young man, a good deal flustered, drew up a chair 
and sat down, wiping the beads of perspiration from his forehead 
with his coat-cuff. 

“It becomes my turn to entreat the pleasure, although I fear 
you will find me but a dull opponent,” he said, with a ghastly 
attempt at urbanity. ‘‘ Come, sir, let us to’t. I am heartily glad 
of the opportunity.” 

“ No, no,” said the Captain, shuffling the cards. “ Y’are 
forcing yourself out of sheer good nature. Iseeit. I will have 
no man blacken his record in heaven for me!” 

“ Not a jot, nota tittle,” returned the other, with an obsequious 
alacrity. ‘And I take it greatly as a favor you should play with 
so rusty an amateur.” 

“Well, have it as you will, then,” said the Captain. ‘“ And 
what shall we call the stakes ?” 

“Shall we say... Jacobuses?” said the bald young man, 
smoothly. 

A doubt crossed the mind of Captain Jacobus, and he looked 
up sharply at the speaker. But the bald young man was labo- 
riously dealing the cards, his white face creased in a fatuous 
smile ; and the Captain could make nothing of his expression. 

“Why, yes, with all my heart,” returned the Captain— 
“Jacobuses, certainly;” and the two men settled to the game, 
the clergyman conning his play with the most arduous attention, 
often clutching his jaw and pausing to consider; and the Cap- 
tain, with scarcely a glance at his hand, nonchalantly tossing his 
cards on the table. 

They played without exchanging a word. At intervals a smoul- 
dering log broke and fell upon the hearth, disengaging a shower 
of sparks; the old clergyman snored in the chimney-corner, and 
the night wind rustled in the trees outside. At first the game 
went evenly, but as the night wore on a little heap of gold began 
to accumulate at the elbow of the bald young man in a manner 
to the Captain quite unaccountable. The doubt in his mind 
grew and pricked him; he began to watch the other narrowly, 
and presently detected a piece of very deft manipulation. The 
highwayman said nothing, but, twisting his moustache, looked 
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the other full in the eyes. The cheat blinked, went very white, 
and glanced swiftly round at the sleeper, who continued to snore 
placidly; but the Captain, at the moment of choosing a card, 
and without turning his head saw the old man’s eyes open wide 
and shoot an answering look of méaning at his son. The inci- 
dent passed so quickly that to an onlooker the pause in the game 
would have been barely noticeable. Captain Jacobus, under 
cover of the table, unsheathed a short dirk and laid it naked on 
his knee. 

Soon the pile of gold-pieces began to dwindle and change 
sides upon the table; when suddenly, as the bald young man laid 








down a card, the Captain, with an oath, drove his dagger through 
the back of his opponent’s hand deep into the oak. 

“ Not again, my cully!” he cried. 

The man screamed and fell back in a swoon, and at the sound 
the other parson leaped to his feet with a cry, whipping a great 
horse-pistol from his pocket. But the Captain was too quick for 
him; before he could bring the ponderous engine to bear, the 
highwayman had caught his wrist with one hand and thrust the 
muzzle of a pistol into his face with the other. The clergyman’s 
weapon exploded harmlessly, the bullet striking the ceiling. 

“ Now,” said Captain Jacobus, releasing him, “ it’s my turn. 
Obey orders!” he thundered. ‘ Hand up those saddles!” 

The old man, with shaking fingers and a very wry face, heaved 
up the baggage and dumped it on the table, where the litter of 
cards was afloat in widening pools of blood. 

“Empty out the saddle-bags! Give me but the shadow of 
disobedience and [’ll put a bullet in you! What’s here? Now, 
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what are a couple of rascal parsons doing with a fortune of gold ? 
Won it at the cards, I suppose! And what kind of gear is this 
for a clergyman?” 

For among a miscellany of personal effects were two bulky 
leathern bags full to the throat with broad pieces, a great jeweled 
watch, and a handful of ladies’ rings and trinkets. The sham 
clergyman, biting his fingers and looking haggardly at the spoil, 
stood in a sullen silence; at the other end of the board the bald 
young man was moaning and writhing in his chair, his hand 
pinned fast. The Captain, vigilant as a bird, but thoroughly at 
his ease and enjoying himself hugely, leaned against the panel- 
ing, eying the pair by turns. 

“Come,” he said, ‘“‘speak up, parson. Make a clean confes- 
sion, my evangelist! You may tie up your little boy, if you care 
to, while you talk.” 

The old man cast a venomous glance of contempt upon his 
abject offspring. ‘Serve him right!” he broke out, savagely, 
“the clumsy fool!” 

“T begin to perceive you are something of a precisian,” re- 
marked the Captain. ‘Let me make your son’s excuses. To 
get the better of Captain Jaoobus is a highly temerarious enter- 
prise for a young man, though I say it. But I must ask you to 
take my dagger out of him, and to clean it. I thank you. Now 
add your purse to the blunt and pack it all carefully up again. 
It’s time for me to go, as the song says.” 

“Come,” returned the other, roughly, “let’s talk sense, Cap- 
tain. The crop was fairly nimmed on the road, as you might 
have done yourself. You can’t mean to whiddle your fellows ?” 

“On the road? You surprise me! And yet I had some kind 
of an inkling that it wasn’t entirely parson beneath those beauti- 
ful black clothes, too,” said the Captain, genially. 

“Why, of course, of course, gentlemen of the road like your- 
self,” said the old man, brightening somewhat at the frendliness 
of the other’s tone. ‘“ But parsons we’ve been for the last six 
months, just to implant a little confidence.” 

“ And how did it all come about ?” inquired Captain Jacobus. 

“Parsons we were for six months,” repeated the impostor, “in 
Kingsclere yonder;” he jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
“ Did you never try the lay, Captain? You have to live mighty 
strict while it lasts, but it’s a good lay—a good lay!” the speaker 
smiled sourly at the recollection. ‘ Highly respected by rich 
and poor—there was nothing good enough for such a brace of 
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Saints as Johnny and me. Fat collections every Sabbath, and 
the poultry and butter and cheeses—why, we lived like a couple 
of kings—except for the liquor. Your parson must be cruel 
sparing of the bene-bowse. That was where the shoe pinched. 
But at last our chance came along, for a girl of the place was 
going to be married to some bloated cit in Winchester. Her 
men-folk were out o’ the way, and who so fit to escort her and 
her mother—and her dowry—as the two tall parsons? So one 
on each side, all for fear of you, Captain, we jogged along till 
nightfall. . . . And here we are, and I offering you a third of 
the swag, and what could be fairer?” 

Captain Jacobus stood erect and cleared his throat. The high- 
wayman loved a striking situation like an actor; and delighted 
much more in the series of histrionic opportunities continually 
presented by the incidents of his profession than in the profits it 
afforded him. If need should so require, he would even sacrifice 
all plunder for the sake of sheer effect ; thus the difficulty was to 
preserve dramatic propriety with a minimum loss out of pocket ; 
and in its solution lay the very marrow of the enterprise. For the 
first time that night the Captain saw his way clearly to a satis- 
factory achievement. The taxing of two Presbyterian ministers 
had at first appeared to him merely as a duty, necessary but dull, 
to the discharge of which a little novelty might be imparted by 
the use of the cards. It was an agreeable shock to him to dis- 
cover that he was dealing with scoundrels, and that the occasion 
would require all his quickness and resource to save him from 
being hoist with his own petard. Having accomplished this so 
far, and succeeded in inducing the elder rascal to condemn 
himself out of his own mouth, the psychological moment had 
arrived for an appropriate closing scene. 

“You dogs of Egypt!” began Captain Jacobus, in a voice that 
made the glasses ring; “ would you make terms with me? By 
the heavens you blaspheme, you shall strip yourself of every 
doit! ’Tis you and your like bring disgrace upon the names of 
the King’s gentlemen. Are we to keep the road with curs like 
you snapping at our heels? What! You would decoy two 
poor ladies upon the King’s highway, and drag the very rings 
from their fingers? You would poach on the manor of Captain 
Jacobus, take possession of his inn, sharp him at the cards, and 
shoot him through the head afterwards, if he hadn’t been a 
match for the hulking pair of you rum clapper-dogeons! All 
that you would do; and when he gets upsides with you, you have 
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the devil’s own bravado to inform him of it to his face, and to 
offer him a share! A share! To me!” and the orator interpo- 
lated some highly stimulating oaths. ‘A share! You shall see 
now! Empty your pockets on the table. Take off that ring— 
off with it—that, or the finger. Search the other rascal. Now 
strip, the pair of you. Quick about it! Am I to dance attendance 
upon you, while you make a toilet? Put the clothes on the 
fire. So!” 

The two men, constrained by the brace of grinning pistol- 
muzzles, stripped to their shirts and obeyed in silence. The face 
of the elder was flushed to a dusky red; his eyes shone in his 
head; a trickle of blood from his bitten lip streaked his white 
beard; and the younger tottered to and fro with a dead-white 
face, hugging his wounded hand. 

“Now,” said Captain Jacobus, “you shall lade my horse for 
me, by thunder! ” 

Keeping his eye upon the two, he moved to the door, opened 
it, and whistled. Instantly there was a clatter of hoofs, and his 
black mare came trotting round the corner and trampled into the 
room. The Captain stood by the horse’s head, rating the shiver- 
ing wretches like dogs while they strapped on the baggage ; and 
when they had done, he led the animal into the road. 

‘Hold my stirrup, Gideon!” said the Captain to the hapless 
Johnny; and including them both in a final exhortation, “ the 
landlord takes your nags for the reckoning. But if ever I meet 
you out on the pad I’ll shoot you down like vermin, so sure as 
my name is Captain Jacobus. Stand clear!” 

And with a bound he was gone, leaving the two half-clad 
rascals a prey to the humiliation of impotent fury, and the most 
deadly discomfiture of body, amid the scene of the dismallest dis- 
order; the last sparks of their clothes flying up the chimney in 
the icy draught ; and the gray light of the winter’s dawn paling 
the candles. 

It is upon record that Captain Jacobus took it upon himself to 
restore all the trinkets, and, according to his rule in such cases, 
one-half the money, to the rightful owners thereof ; and that the 
other half went into the bottomless pocket of King Charles the 
Second, then living very privately in the city of Cologne. 
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By Fanny Purpy PALMER 


a ate F your doughnuts are done sizzlin’, just wedge in 
half a dozen. There’s plenty of room in that 
lunch-basket yet. Men folks can’t keep the ket- 
tles bilin’ all night ’thout sumtin’ nourishing, 

= though I guess they wouldn’t get it if you were 
left to yourself. You always was kind of small in your ways, 
Minty Ostrander.” 

“I ain’t a grudgin’ the men all they can eat,” was Miss Os- 
trander’s reply. She spoke in a humble, injured tone. ‘ There’s 
bread and meat and pickles and pie——” 

“Oh, yes! You ken always find food in my pantry,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Chessy, loftily. ‘’Tisn’t that food’s scarce, but 
that you’ve got such a nippin’ way of handin’ it round. I s’pose 
it’s on account of your havin’ no men folks of your own.” 

Mrs. Chessy was a large, autocratic-looking person, whose 
presence pervaded her comfortable kitchen. She concluded her 
reflections upon her companion with a cough expressive of the 
experience of a woman who has had two husbands and several 
sons. 

Araminta Ostrander kept silence. She knew when Mrs. Chessy 
spoke captiously it was because she was tired of her company. 
Araminta was a welcome guest through hog-killing and hay-time. 
When Ezra was down with the typhoid Mrs. Chessy spoke softly 
enough to the handy little old maid who helped nurse him. But 
now that the carpet-rags were all sewed up and the big boys’ clothes 
made over far the smaller boys, and nothing to do but cook and 
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wash and mend for the men who were watching the sap and boil- 
ing down the syrup in the maple-woocs, Mrs. Chessy regarded it 
as a slight extravagance of hospitality to entertain Minty Ostran- 
der any longer. 

Miss Ostrander’s thin hands grew hot as she wedged the dough- 
nuts into gaps left between the slices of bread and meat which 
filled the basket. She was a long-waisted, thin-shouldered little 
body, with kind, bright eyes, though her chin was sharp and her 
nose looked some way as if it had been prolonged by pinches 
given to check a tendency to sniffle. She was firmly corseted, 
and her gingham gown crackled with starch and shone from the 
polish of the flat-iron. [t struck one that nothing was left of 
Minty Ostrander but utility. When the cover of the basket was 
fastened, and while Mrs. Chessy was pouripg the scalded milk 
into the can of hot coffee, Miss Ostrander stepped to the looking- 
glass and tied a red hood on her head and pinned a warm shawl 
around her straight, long-waisted little figure. Then she went to 
the landing of the staircase and called up: 

“Come, Clairy, I’m ready !” 

There was a choking, homesick sob in her throat. She always 
had it when she left one place and went to another. For twenty 
years she had fitted into the empty places in the various homes 
of the neighborhood. Mrs. Kilso, the minister’s wife, whose 
children were down with measles, would be glad to have her 
now. But it gave Minty a sore, suffocating feeling to think that 
Mrs. Chessy had got through with her. She liked the Chessy’s 
about the best of any of the places she fitted into, even though 
Mrs. Chessy was apt to be captious. 

Clara Chessy came slowly down the stairs when she was 
called. The road to the maple-woods was lonesome, and neither 
of the women dare go alone to the sugar-camp after dark. 
Clara was a slim, white-skinned girl. Her pale blonde hair was 
freshly crimped, and she wore a blue “ fascinator” with silver beads 
in the fringe. Her eyes had a strained look, as if she had been 
staring into the darkness; they blinked in the bright light of the 
well-trimmed lamp set before a tin reflector that hung on the wall. 

“‘T should think you'd be stiff cold stayin’ up in your room so 
long,” said Mrs. Chessy, who was Clara’s stepmother. Then she 
added, sarcastically : “What you prinkin’ for to-night? Ned 
Slosson’s give up comin’, You ain’t expectin’ any one else, be 
you?” 

“T suppose I can comb up my hair’f I’m a mind to,” 
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muttered the young girl, A sympathetic observer would have 
seen that she was in trouble of some sort. 

“Don’t be too pert, missy. When a girl’s fellow’s given her 
the slip, she wants to be a bit humble-mouthed about it! ” 

Mrs. Chessy was fitting the cover into the can. She did not 
see the piteous little tremble about Clara’s lips. She went on: 
“T s’pose Ned thought 'twas more convenient to sit up with 
some of the girls around the Corners than to tramp up here to 
the farm. It’s about two months since he’s been, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t know whose business it is when he’s been,” the girl 
muttered. Her checks were red with anger now. 

Mrs. Chessy rested her hands on her hips and laughed. 

“| b’lieve you're fixin’ to be an old maid, Clairy,” she said. 
“JT do b'li¢ve you be;” and she laughed again as Minty and 
Clara went out of the door. 

The sky was dappled with white, vapory clouds, and the lonely 
road was white with a light March snow. Around the moon 
was a large pale ring. 

Araminta led the way with her usual brisk step. At the gate 
Clara Chessy stopped and looked wistfully down the road toward 
the Corners for a minute. 

“Tt don’t see what makes you in such a hurry,” she said fret- 
fully to Araminta, overtaking her. . 

Miss Ostrander looked at the girl with sudden interest, as she 
stepped along in her trim, gingerly way, balancing the heavy 
basket of night-lunch she was carrying to the men in the sugar- 
camp. Judging from appearances she was about the last person 
in the village to sympathize with a love-sick girl, Her life was 
given to helping her neighbors through with all sorts of straits 
excepting those of their love affairs. Few or none of these 
neighbors remembered that Araminta had ever been other than 
the brisk, handy, quick-witted little woman, g»xod for every 
emergency and pushed aside when the emergency was over. 
Few or none ever realized that she was the mere frustrate ghost 
of the real self who had died and been buried twenty odd years 
before, on the night when her helpless, irritable old father had 
flung his cane at young Nicholas Slosson and bade him “ Be 
gone!” adding that no such roving blade need be hangin’ round 
his girl so long as he was above ground. 

“Am I walkin’ too fast, Clairy?” said Minty Ostrander, 
gently. ‘Then, not giving the girl time to reply, she added: 
“What's the matter with you, Clairy ?” 
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“ Nothing,” was the sullen answer; but there was a note in 
the voice which belied the denial. : 

“Did you expect Ned this evenin’ ?” Aramuinta persisted. 

‘©T don’t know why I should expect him. You know as well 
as I do he never comes any more.” 

“ Clairy, why doesn’t he come.” 

The anger and misery and disappointment in the girl’s heart 
welled up in a thick cry. Her blue eyes were blinded with tears. 

“ Be—cause I was a f—fool and quarrelled w—with him 
about nothing,” she muttered in a suffocating voice. 

“You was watchin’ for him when I called you down stairs,” 
stated Miss Ostrander, uncertain just how to proceed. 

“Yes—I—was. He—was in the store this moming when I 
went after the spice for your doughnuts. He was standin’ right 
‘longside me at the counter, and says he: ‘Was what you said 
at New Year’s time for good and all, Clara Chessy ?’” 

‘And what did you give him for an answer?” inquired Miss 
Ostrander. 

“J—I could n’t say nothing much, ’cause Snell was coming 
back with the spice; but I says, ‘If you ’re a mind to come up 
to the farm to-night, Ned, I'll tell you.’ I could n’t say no more 
’n that, right there in the store.” 

“No,” said Minty Ostrander, “I don’t think you could. A 
girl can’t cheapen herself too much with a young man ” 

Clara cried out with passion: “«I—I—don’t care. I—I—if I 
thought he ’d wanted to make up—I " 

Miss Ostrander walked more slowly. She said: “If I'd 
known, I would n’t have hurried off so. If Ned should come up 
now, and find you gone out, he 'd think you meant to fool him. 
Now would n't he, Clairy ? ” 

“Ye—es. That ’s just—it,” sobbed the girl, her teeth chat- 
tering. 

The two walked on a moment in silence. Then Miss Ostrander 
shifted the basket on her arm, turned and held out her hand. 

“Give me the can, Clairy; I can carry both. You ’ve got to 
‘go home. You ’ve got to go back. Ned ‘ll come. I bet he 'll 
come. And unless you straighten it up between you to-night, 
it ‘ll go crooked forever.” ~ 

Clara drew back: “ You can’t go into the woods alone. You ’ll 
be scared; and besides, I would n’t go back and have ’em make 
fun of me about it. I would n’t—for anything!” Minty laid 
her mittened hand firmly on the can. 
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“T know all about seein’ the fellow you care about turn round 
and go to courtin’ some other girl, Clairy. You would n’t think 
I knew, maybe; but I do. I ain't a-going to be the means of 
partin’ you and Ned. I don’t want to see no other girl a-goin’ 
through life ’s lonesome as I be. You've got to go back. You 
hain’t no cause for going into the house, nor lettin’ on you ‘re 


there. You can jes’ wait round the front door. If Ned Slosson 


comes, you ’ll be there to see him. If he does n’t come, nobody 
need know you waited for him.” She took the can half forcibly 
from the girl’s hand. ‘ Won’t you be scared, in the woods alone, 
Minty?” 

“ Nobody ‘Itouch me.” 

“ There ’s lots of —strangers—in some af the camps.” 

“°F you waste any more time, Clairy, you ‘Il lose your chance 
of seeing Ned Slosson. He’s had time to come and go as it is.” 

Clara Chessy accepted Minty’s device. The elder woman 
started onward with her double load; and Clara, her tears dis- 
pelled, her cheeks glowing and bosom panting with sudden hope, 
set off with quick steps on her return. 

Minty Ostrander stepped on briskly alone. The dappled 
clouds rode fast across the face of the moon. She had reached 
the wood-road now, narrower and darker than the highway. 
That she was afraid it would be idle to deny. She panted more 
from fear than from the weight of her load. But she said to 
herself: “‘’Tis n’t much for me to do for her. ’Tis n’t much 
when you think how long life is, and how lonesome it is when all 
people care about you is for the help you can give ‘em ina 
strait.” She kept straight on, trying not to start away from the 
sudden shadows that the swaying boughs flung before her; try- 
ing not to remember that more or less tramps always found their 
way to the neigborhood of the sugar-camp, hurrying as fast as 
she could. 

" « Pshaw! nobody 'd tetch me,” she said to herself from time to 
time. But her heart was in a whirl and thoughts went flying 


through her head. She thought over all the past—how Nicholas 


Slosson had said bitterly : 

“ Take me now or never, Minty Ostrander !” 

And how she had cried just as Clara was crying a few minutes 
ago, and answered: “ Nick, it can’t be now. On account of 
father, it can’t be now. You know it can’t be now.” And 
how Nick had gone off mad, and made up to Ellen Good; and 
how they were married, and how Ellen faded away and died, 


ooo 
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knowing her husband had just taken her out of spite; and how 
after her death Nicholas Slosson had quit the neighborhood, leav- 
ing his baby boy to be brought up by his grandparents. 

This was the boy (Ned Slosson) whom Clara Chessy had 
gone back to meet. No one conjectured it, but Ned Slosson 
was dear to Araminta Ostrander. She had often thought she 
should leave him the savings she had in the bank. She had sent 
Clara Chessy back to him more on the boy’s account than on 
that of the girl. 

“ He’s fond of Clairy; I ’veseen it these two year,” Minty said 
to herself.‘ An’ he’s like his father; it ’ll break him up ’f he 
loses the girl he wants.” 

Araminta stopped suddenly. It was time: she was near enough 
to the sugar-camp to see the fires. Shestared around her. Surely 
she knew her way through Ezra Chessy’s maple-woods. Yet some- 
how she must have missed it. She tried to collect herself, to fix 
some landmark. The dappled clouds were darker than when she 
had entered the wood-road. The bare boughs sighed mournfully 
in the rising wind. Had she come faster than she thought and 
farther? It seemed so. Minty Ostrander was used to dilemmas, 
accustomed to collecting her wits and controlling her feelings. 
And she did both in the situation in which she found herself. 
She began to retrace her steps. But the more she scanned the 
paths the less familiar they grew. From time to time she stopped 
and listened to the silence, or gazed into the dark aisles in hopes 
of catching the distant glimmer of a camp-fire. The moon, with 
its great pale ring, had gone out of sight behind the darkening 
clouds. The basket on her arm grew heavier with every step. 
Sometimes it seemed as if she caught the sound of a footstep, as 
if something or some one was near her. “I’m lost, and I ’mclean 
beat out, besides,” said Miss Ostrander to herself at last. She 
set down her load. 

“It seems as if I heard sounds. I reckon I ’m getting nerv- 
ous,” she said. “ It ‘ll all come out about Ned and Clairy, too, 
now.” She stood still to find in what direction the wind was 
blowing ; and then, drawing a deep breath, she placed her hands 
each side her mouth, gave a long, shrill cry, and listened breathless 
for the response. It came in an unlooked-for way. A man 
stepped out from behind a great tree on one side of where Miss 
Ostrander was standing—a solitary man, indistinctly disreputable 
in outline; a lurking stranger, who could have no lawful business 
in these dark woods. 
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“ Have you lost your way?” the man inquired. 

Minty’s tongue clove thickly to the roof of her mouth. Her 
lips felt like lips of leather. 

“I’m near Ezra Chessy’s sugar-camp,” she said. “I’ve gota 
heavy basket, and I want one of the boys to come and help me 
carry it the rest of the way.” 

“T reckon you're wrong there. You're two miles from Ezra 
Chessy’s camp.” 

“ How do you know that?” She could see that the man was 
tall and not young. His voice was not rough either. There was 
even something familiar about it. ‘“ And what are you doing 
here?” She asked the question more to show him she was not 
too scared to speak than for any other reason. 

““T thought some of Chessy’s folks would be bringin’ down a 
lunch. I was hanging around for that, and when I saw you with 
your basket I followed on. I'd have stopped you before, if I 
hadn’t been afraid of frightening you, Minty. I have n’t lost 
sight of you since you took the wrong path.” 

She screamed when he spoke her name. She did not hear the 
last sentence, which ended in a coughing-spell. The man steadied 
himself against the bole of a tree. 

“ Nick—Slosson !"—stammered the woman, “what are you 
doin’ here?” 

“T guess I’ve come home to die, Minty. I’m chilly like, and 
my cough’s bad.” 

“ For goodness sake, how ever can I doctor you here!” 

“You can’t, Minty; and it does n’t matter much. I—I have n’t 
amounted to shucks no way ” He shook ina spasm of 
coughing. ‘I guess it’s the pneumony this time.” 

With shaking hands Minty Ostrander poured some coffee into 
the cover of the can, which served as a cup. 

“ Drink it!” she said peremptorily. 

The man’s hands shook with the chill that was upon him. “I 
guess it ’s too Jate,” he muttered. ‘Seems kinder like old times, 
Minty, to have you a doin’ for me; but I guess it’s too late.” 

“Tt’sno such thing, Nick!” spoke up the woman. There was 
a big wild hope in her heart—the hope that somebody needed 
her for their own. “It is n’t too late for me to cure you.” 

“T reckon if anybody could cure me ’t would be you, Minty. 
You was the only one—that had any knack—with me ” His 
voice was growing weaker, and just then Minty saw in the dis- 
tance the flare of a torch between the trees. Again she lifted her 
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hands and gave a long, shrill cry ; and again and again, not wait- 
ing for the responses which came thick and fast from the search- 
party which had set out to find her when Clara Chessy and Ned 
Slosson arrived together at the sugar-camp and found that Minty 
had not reached her destination. 

Nicholas Slosson came back to life by slow degrees under Ezra 
Chessy’s roof. The April sunshine had warmth in it; and there 
were dandelions in the grass, which Nicholas saw as he sat, clean 
shaven, with slippers on his lean feet and a quilted gown but- 
toned over his weak chest. 

“Spring has come, Minty,” he said. 

“Yes, Nick. Does n’t it look cheerful?” 

“You look cheerful. You look like a girl still. How good it 
seems to have you around! If—if things had been different once 
I need n’t have been—what I am.” 

“'Tis n’t too late to pick up, Nick. Ezra Chessy ’ll give you 
work as soon as you get strong. You ain't fifty year old 
yet.” 

He shook his head. “I hain’t nobody to care forme. Ned 
and Clara are all took up with each other. I hain’t no claim on 
them nor on nobody. What’s the use livin’ just to work on 
alone.” 

“You might have a little home, Nick, and a few com- 
forts.” 

“?*Twould n’t be worth while, Minty.” He looked at her sud- 
denly, so bright and cheery, with her trim foot and her long, thin 
waist and the shining light of a resurrection that had come into 
her eyes, “ unless I could have you too.” 

She was moving about the room, setting the medicine-glasses — 
in order, shaking the pillows. She looked into his face shyly— 
his poor, gaunt face, with the thin streaked hair falling about it. 
“We might fix up the Perrin cottage, Nick. It’d be convenient 
while you was workin’ for Ezra Chessy. You need n’t worry 
about furniture. I’ve got a plenty of linen and china and car- 
pets. And I was lookin’ at my savings-bank book the other day. 
I’ve always been a puttin’ in and never a-drawin’ out ye 

“ Minty—I don’t deserve you 

She had been circling round to the ers of the calico-cov- 
ered rocker in which he sat. Suddenly she placed her little hands 
on his shoulders and pressed her lips to his pale forehead, and a 
rosy flush spread all over her peaked little face, and a light shone 
from her eyes. ‘“That’s all right, Nick,” she said cheerily. 
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By Léon pre TINSEAU 


OLONEL GONDELIN was a retired officer 
living at Rocheville. He had been a brave 
soldier, fighting like a lion in Africa, the 
Crimea, Italy, and Mexico without ever receiv- 
ing a scratch, but he had risen from the ranks, 

he had no education, and when it came to be required of officers 
that they should also be scholars, his career was necessarily 
ended. This misfortune had to such a degree embittered a 
disposition never very amiable, that he had now become almost 
unapproachable. His hand was against every man, against 
civilians, whom he considered fit for nothing; against soldiers, 
who were to him treacherous comrades; against the nobility, 
because he himself belonged to the people; and against the 
people, because they had come near shooting him during the 
Commune. . 

The war with Germany did not give him the epaulettes of 
which he had dreamed so long, but it at least gave him a modest 
competence. His elder brother, a dealer in wood in the neigh- 
borhood of Mans, died of fright at the prospect of being carried 
away by the Prussians as a hostage, and left him three hundred 
thousand francs. The Colonel took them, though loud in his 
denunciations of that poltroon Antoine, bought a small house at 
Rocheville, his choice of that place being determined by the 
absence of any garrison, and then committed the most blamable 
action of his life in marrying a pretty, well brought-up girl, very 
- young and very poor, in whom he began to inculcate the very 
next day three virtues which he had himself practiced all his life— 
economy, silence, and passive obedience. 

It may well be imagined that poor Madame Gondelin did not 
always enjoy life. To be sure, more than one of the bachelors of 
Rocheville would have asked nothing better than the privilege of 
diverting this charming person so unfortunately married, but the 


* Translated by M. A. Burnley, from the French, for Short Stories.— 
Copyrighted. 
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Colonel did not like “‘ coxcombs,” as he called them, and at the 
bare sight of a masculine visage, no matter how little calculated 
to inspire uneasiness, his old hair bristled like that of a wild boar 
who hears some noise outside of his lair. 

“I know perfectly well,” he would say, with the intention of 
having his words repeated, “that these coxcombs are only wait- 
ing an opportunity to make me ridiculous, but they will find 
themselves mistaken. They say a woman who wants to wind 
her husband round her finger always succeeds. Well, I should 
like to see it done. No one has ever surprised my post.” 

Thus matters progressed until a few years ago, when the 
Comte de Seineport was appointed Sous-Prefect of Rocheville, 
and in order to begin his administration by a brilliant stroke, he 
issued invitations to a grand ball, at which his mother, who had 
come with him, was to do the honors. The Colonel’s wife 
desired to be present at the entertainment with one of those 
wild longings, which sometimes shoot suddenly, like an unex- 
pected meteor, across the empty sky of their starless existence, 
and possess women who lead secluded lives. But would the old 
soldier consent? It was very doubtful. An old uncle of Mar- 
guerite’s, her confidant, and too often her comforter, undertook 
to begin negotiations, and after an interview which lasted two 
hours, finally gained his cause. It was agreed that Marguerite 
should go to the ball and that she should have one hundred 
francs, not one cent more, for all expenses of whatever kind, on 
condition that she should keep a strict account of her expendi- 
tures and return the surplus, if any—since Gondelin never per- 
mitted his wife to have fifty centimes in her pocket, which was 
part of his method of guarding his post. 

Madame Gondelin was the queen of the ball. Seineport, who 
understood matters, waltzed with her five or six times, utterly 
disregarding the glances of the Colonel’s eyes, blazing like live 
coals under the shadow of his bushy eyebrows. Marguerite saw 
them distinctly, but was determined to enjoy herself for that one 
night, if never again in her life. She saw that her husband was 
in a rage with her, and wondered what his state of mind would 
be if he knew that she had incurred two or three hundred francs 
of debt for her pretty dress, her satin slippers, her open-worked 
stockings, her fan, as she had wished, for once in her life, to 
satisfy her instinctive taste for elegance. 

The old soldier did not open his lips while the railroad 
omnibus, diverted for the occasion from its usual service, 
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was conveying them after the ball to the little house in the 
Faubourg. 

The next morning Marguerite, still intoxicated by her dream 
of the night before, spent hours (her eyes half-closed in order to 
fancy herself still at the féte) playing the waltzes over and over, 
which she had enjoyed, whirling in Seineport’s arms. He was 
really the first accomplished gentleman she had ever seen in her 
life; but in these visions there was nothing culpable. The 
Colonel did not judge her so leniently, however. This unfortu- 
nate man, who had up to this time experienced all the physical 
trials by which human beings can be assailed, now felt a torment 
beside which all the others seemed like child’s-play. Poor 
Gondelin was jealous—jealous for the first time in his life, at 
sixty years of age. He had spent the latter part of the night in 
an armchair, having constantly before his eyes the vision of that 
pretty young person, his own property, being carried around in 
the arms of a perfect stranger, whose blonde mustache almost 
touched the ear of the indefatigable waltzer. 

All day long he had wandered in the garden around the house. 
He had noticed dimly in his wife, not only regret for her past 
pleasure, but a sort of vague uneasiness, a mysterious agitation 
which he had never before remarked in her manner. In the 
afternoon the postman came, bringing a letter addressed to 
Madame Gondelin. The Colonel took the missive, and retiring 
to his own room opened it without the slightest hesitation, 
just as a soldier in time of war would not fail to read a 
captured dispatch found on the person of one of the enemy’s 
couriers. 

“ Madame,” wrote Seineport, “I have been asking myself all 
the morning what a gallant man, who has found what you lost. 
should do. After much reflection, I think it best to inform you 
of the circumstance and to tell you that it is in my possession. 
I saw it fall as you went out, and picked it up adroitly without 
being noticed. Don’t be uneasy. I shall be very discreet, and 
no one shall know of it. After all, it is the same with most 
women; but if I had the honor of being an older friend, how I 
should scold you—so young, so pretty, and already so false! I 
do not wish to read youa lecture, though I have almost the 
right, as you are under my jurisdiction. I will bring you the 
terrible proof of guilt to-morrow. You can imagine how I would 
have loved to keep it if it had been more personal, but under the 
circumstances it would have been simply a theft. I write these 
few lines to put your mind at ease, as some other person might 
have found it, and there is so much ill-nature in small towns. I 
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dare not present myself to-day, but I shall go to-morrow to de- 
mand the just recompense deserved by 
“Your respectful 
“ SEINEPORT.” 


“A thousand devils!” howled Gondelin, striking the table 
with his fist. ‘I see how it is. My wife dropped a love-letter. 
I understand it all, and this wretched Sous-Prefect undertakes to 
champion my cause and give sound advice. By the hors of 
the devil, he shall not give it long; but first I must show 
them that I am not imbecile—I understand the stratagems of 
war.” 

After having returned the letter to the envelope, which he 
closed with mucilage, he put it in the box where the mail was 
usually left. Then he resumed his round, his hair bristling, his 
eyes bloodshot, and looking ten years older. 

Towards nine o’clock in the evening the Colonel saw a female 
figure gliding towards the outer gate. He rushed forward and 
seized her arm so violently that his nails sank into the flesh. The 
woman uttered a faint cry. 

“ Hush, or I will strangle you,” said Gondelin, through his 
clenched teeth. “ Where are you going?” He had recognized 
the house-servant. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said the girl, who was devoted to her mistress, 
“my mother is ill.” 

“You lie! You have a letter.” 

“No, Monsieur,” groaned the poor girl, whose arm was bleed- 
ing from the grip of the claw which held it. “TJ have no 
letter.” 

“ Listen!” hissed Gondelin. ‘I am going to search you, and 
if I find what I am looking for, I think I shall kill you.” 

The poor girl fainted, and the Colonel, trembling with rage, 
passed his hands over an inanimate mass. He was looking for 
one letter; he found two, and rushed to his room to read them, 
leaving the servant stretched across the walk. One of the mis- 
sives, addressed to the Count, ran as follows: 


“ Monsieur—I am overwhelmed by shame, and could not 
look you in the face. Please return what you found to the per- 
son whom I will send for it. The waif rightfully belongs to 
him. I have the utmost confidence in your discretion, on which 
chance has forced me to rely, and I beg you to accept, etc. 

“MARGUERITE GONDELIN.” 


The second note contained these lines: 
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“ Monsieur Seineport found it. Go and get it from him. Im- 
agine my confusion! How sorry I am that I listened to you. 
To be sure it was found, and that is the most important thing; 
but you are much to blame. “M. G.” 


It was addressed: 
“Monsieur Alexandre, 
“Rue des Hautes Treilles, Rocheville.” 


The Colonel had discovered all he wished to know. He took 
down an enormous pair of pistols from his mantel, rushed out of 
the house, stepped ever the body of the girl still lying in the 
same place, and five minutes later was at the door of the Sous- 
Prefecture. Seineport was in his office reading, when the 
Colonel was announced. What could aman whom he had 
never seen three times in his life want with him at ten o’clock at 
night ? 

“ Show him in,” he said, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, for 
he began to be sleepy, having hardly closed his hae the night 
before. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” began the Colonel, entering like a bombshell, 
with no greeting whatever, “my wife lost a letter in your house 
last night. Be so good as to give it to me.” 

The Comte de Seineport was, under ordinary circumstances, 
one of the most amiable of men, but he was not a person to 
excuse indecorum. 

“ Monsieur,” replied he, in the same tone, ‘“‘ Madame Gondelin 
lost no letter here to my knowledge, but if she had lost twenty, 
you don’t suppose, I imagine, that I would return them to any 
one but herself ? ” 

“Then,” said the Colonel, producing his artillery from his 
huge pockets, ‘‘ we will fight here, at once.” 

The Sous-Prefect gazed with astonishment but no fear at the 
furious lunatic before him. 

“You have lost your wits,” he replied. ‘If you wish to fight, 
send me some witnesses and wait until daylight. At present you 
must do me the honor to leave my house.” 

“ You are a formalist,” sneered Gondelin; ‘it is your right. 
To-morrow at daylight you shall hear from me. In the mean- 
time I shall go and kill Alexandre.” 

Some minutes later an honest old citizen, who was engaged in 
extinguishing the gas-jets in the Rue Hautes Treilles, was almost 
knocked down by a colossus, who shook him bv the collar, saying 
in his ear, “ Where does Alexandre live. The poor man, 
thinking he was in the grasp of an escaped lunatic, threw down 
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his ladder and attempted to fly, but the grip which detained him 
did not relax, and the same voice again demanded, “ Alexandre, 
where is he? Quick!” 

«My God, it is you, M. Gondelin? Why, everybody knows 
where Alexandre lives. There is his shop;” and in fact the 
sign, “ Alexandre, Coiffeur,” was plainly visible on a closed shop- 
front by the light of the solitary reniaining gas-jet. 

“Oh, shame!” cried Gondelin, “a hairdresser. Ah, well, 
his last hour has come.” 

In a moment the Colonel was raining blows with his fists and 
his fect on the door, which was fortunately quite solid. 

“What is the matter ?” called a feminine voice from the upper 
story through the closed shutters. “What do you want? I 
wish you would not make so much noise.” 

“T wish to kill Alexandre,” cried the assailant. ‘Let him 
come down if he is not an arrant coward! I will teach him how 
to trifle with Colonel Gondelin,” and the oak panels received a 
new and more violent assault. The most profound silence reigned 
on the part of the besieged. Evidently Alexandre had no desire 
to come down. 

““Wretch!” shouted Gondelin, “I will have you if I set fire 
to your house to get you.” 

At this threat a desperate cry rent the air and was soon re- 
peated from neighboring windows, where hurrying forms began 
to be dimly seen. , 

“Fire! . . . Fire!” 

From point to point this sinister cry spread through the whole 
town. Already the villagers in trousers and slippers, in their 
shirt sleeves, and various stages of undress, surrounded Gondelin, 
who continued to batter at Alexandre’s door. ‘They recognized 
the Colonel and thought he was trying to open a way for himself 
to fight the fire. The sappers came with their axes, the shutters 
were broken open, and the stock was taken out into the street, 
which was soon filled with pots of pomatum and broken flasks of 
perfume. In the meantime, in the neighboring regimental quar- 
ters, the drums had beat to arms, the great bell of St Androche, 
only used on important occasions, sounded a tocsin, the engines 
came, the crowd formed a chain in the darkness, the stage- 
setting for a conflagration was complete; all that was lack- 
ing was fire to light it up, but at any rate, the house could 
be flooded with water from garret to cellar, which was accord- 
ingly done. 
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Colonel Gondelin, crushed in the crowd, soaked from head to 
foot with water, yet unable to extricate himself from the turmoil, 
struggled and gesticulated and was tossed from one side of the 
street to the other by the rescuers. Every one was admiring his 
courage and devotion. “ He is a brave man,” they cried. Sud- 
denly a clear spot appeared in the midst of the mob. The Sous- 
Prefect had arrived in full uniform. 

“Well, Captain,” he said, addressing the Chief of the Fire De- 
partment, “ how are we getting on?” . 

“T think we have the fire under control,” said that officer, who 
was not quite sure, having just arrived himself. 

At this moment Seineport perceived the Colonel, who had be- 
gun to shiver, the night being cold and no flames visible to create 
warmth. Remembering the state of excitement in which he had 
so recently seen him, he wondered if Gondelin had set fire to Al- 
exandre’s shop in a fit of frenzy. Alexandre, by the way, had 
disappeared. “The unfortunate man had made his escape over 
the roofs to an adjoining house, where he awaited in frightful agi- 
tation the issue of this inexplicable nightmare. Seineport notified 
the Commissioner of the Rocheville police, who slipped his arm 
into the Colonel’s, and, under pretext of wishing him to change 
his clothes, conducted him into his own office, where an inquiry 
into the causes of the disturbance was immediately begun. 

Alexandre, who had finally been found, was brought in to give 
some explanations, for the note addressed to him by Madame 
Gondelin seemed to indicate something not altogether right. 

“Oh!” said the hairdresser, when he had read the note, “it 
was hardly worth while to raise the whole town for a little thing 
like this. Last night I dressed Madame Gondelin’s hair for the 
ball, and I arranged a false braid of hair for her. I must have 
fastened it very insecurely, as she lost it waltzing, but that is an 
accident which might happen to anybody.” 

The next day the Colonel paid Alexandre’s bill, which amounted 
to 3,508 francs, itemized as follows : 





Dressing hair for the evening ................. 5 francs 
Hire of false hair...... 22.22.0000 00000 eee 3 francs 
Expenses of fire.... 0.0.20... 0... 00.020 00008 3500 francs 

Potala nasen eng sceiacd a eeeee ed 3508 francs 


“It is certainly very expensive,” grumbled Colonel Gondelin, 
“to have a wife who goes into society.” 
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E is still known among his townspeople as Rouvke Arbel. 
Rouvke they call him, because this name, in its more 
respectful form of Rouven, was bestowed upon him on 

the eighth day of his life, at the ceremony which initiated him 
into Israel. As to the nickname of Arbel, which is Jewish, or 
Yiddish for sleeve, he is indebted for it to the apparently never- 
to-be- forgotten fact that before he came to America, and when 
-he still drove horses and did all sorts of work for Peretz the dis- 
tiller, he was in the habit of assigning to the sleeves of his sheep- 
skin coat such duties as generally devolve upon a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

That was only about four years ago; and yet Rouvke is now 
quite a different young man in quite a different coat and with a 
handkerchief in its side-pocket. The face is precisely the same: 
the same everlasting frown, the same pockmarks, hollow yet 
ruddy cheeks, snub nose and gray little eyes, at once timid and © 
sly. But for all that, such is the dissimilarity between the 
* Rouvke of four years ago and the Rouvke of to-day that recently, 
when his mother, who still peddles boiled potatoes in Kropovetz, 
Government of Kovno, had been surprised by a photograph of 
her son, her first impulse was to spit at the portrait and to repu- 
diate it as the ungodly likeness of some unknown gentile. But 
then this photograph, which, by the way, Rouvke had taken by 
mere chance and for the sole reason that it was no use trying to 
get any cash from the Bowery photographer, to whom he had 
sold, on the installment plan, “a pair of pants made to order”— 
this photograph fully establishes its original’s claim of not being 


* A study of the Russian Jews of New York. Written for Short Stories, 
Illustrations by F. L. Fithian.—Copyrighted. 
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a “greener” in the New World. For this is what the portrait 
reveals. Rouvke’s hair is now entirely free from the pair of 
sidelocks or peieths which dangled over his ears when he first set 
foot on American soil; it is parted in the middle and combed on 
either side in the shape of a curled ostrich-feather. He wears a 
collar; and this collar is so high and so much below the size of 





his neck that it gives you the uncomfortable idea of its owner 
having swallowed the handle of the whip with which he used to 
rule over Peretz the distiller’s mare. The flannel muffler, which 
seemed never to part company with him while he lived in Kropo- 
vetz, has been supplanted by a-gay necktie, and the sheepskin by 
a diagonal “cut-away.” 

Now, if you happened to be conversant with the business 
of “custom-peddling,” you might perhaps guess, upon an 
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inspection of Rouvke’s photograph, that his cut-away, which 
seems to be at least one size too large for him, had formerly 
incased the portly figure of a bartender. And so it had, 
although for no length of time; for, finding the bartender as 
backward in his payments as the photographer had been, Rouvke 
soon contrived to prevail upon his delinquent customer to 
exchange the cut-away for a “‘ mishfeet corkshcrew Printz Albert,” 
which would “ feet him like a gloave,” and carrying off the diag- 
onal in advance he let the bartender wait for the glove-like gar- 
ment until doomsday. 

But “bishness is bishness,” as Rouvke would put it. Other- 
wise he is quite a fine fellow. His bills he pays promptly. On 
the Eve of the Day of Atonement he subscribes a dollar or two 
to the funds of the synagogue “‘ Sons of Kropovetz,” and has been 
known to start a newly arrived townsman in business by standing 
his security in a perforated chair-seat store to the amount of two 
dollars and a half. Nevertheless, since he visits the Bowery 
Savings Bank on Saturdays with the same punctuality with which 
he puts on his phylacteries and prays in his room every morning 
on week-days, and since his townsfolk, who, unlike him, are 
blessed with families, cannot afford such excursions to the Bowery 
institution, these latter Kropovetz Americans begrudge him his 
bank account, as well as his credit in the peddler-supply stores, 
and out of sheer envy like to refer to him, not as Robert Fried- 
man, as his business-card reads, but as ‘‘ Rouvke Arbel—what 
do vou think of that slouch! ” 

Let us hope, however, that these invidious references never reach 
Rouvke’s ears; for his susceptibilities in this direction are, it must 
be owned, rather keen. Indeed, if there be a weakness of which 
he is guilty, it is a rather intense love of approbation and a slight 
proneness to parade himself. I do not know what he would not 
give to have people say : “ Robert is a smart fellow! Robert is no 
greenhorn! Robert is the best soul in the world!” It was this 
foible which, in translating his first name into English, caused 
him to prefer Robert to Reuben, on the ground that the former 
appellation seemed to have less of Kropovetz and more of a 
“tzibilized ” sound to it. 

The feminine element was until recently absent from Rouvke’s 
life. True, while at home, in the domestic employ of Peretz the 
distiller, he would bestow an occasional pinch on Leike the ser- 
vant maid’s cheek. But that was by no means a pinch of gal- 
lantry ; it was never one of those pinches which a Kropovetz lad 
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will accompany with a look of ostensible mock admiration in his 
half-shut eyes, and with the exclamation: “ Capital stuff, that! 
as sure as I ama Jew!” No! Leike the lame devil, Leike the 
scold, Rouvke hated from the deepest recesses of his driver’s soul ; 
and when he pinched her, as he 
often did in the kitchen, he did it, 
not from love, but simply that she 
might smart and “ jump to heaven, 
the scarecrow.” And Leike would 
so amply repay him with the ladle, 
that there would ensue a series of 
the most complex and the most 
ingenious oaths, attended by hair- 
tearing and by squeaking, till the 
mistress would come rushing in and 
terminate the war by boxing the 
ears of both belligerent parties. 

To Hanele, his master’s only 
daughter, Rouvke used to serve tea 
with more alacrity than to the rest 
of the family; and when Feive, 
the matchmaker, made his first 
appearance and the first suitor was 
introduced, Rouvke’s appetite for 
sour cream and rye bread some- 
how disappeared for a few days, while Rouvke himself moved 
about as if out of gear, and on one occasion caught a slap in 
the face, because, upon being ordered to fetch a pail of water, 
he stood staring as if he did not understand Yiddish. But 
this seemed of no consequence, and Rouvke himself could not, 
for the life of him, explain this sudden disappearance both of his 
appetite and presence of mind. Indeed, how could he have 
dared to connect Hanele with it? What could there have been 
in common between the relish for sour cream of a mere driver, 
and the pet daughter of Rebb* Peretz the distiller, the son of 
Rabbi Berele, and the first citizen of Kropovetz ? ; 

The negotiations of which Hanele was the object were soon 
broken off, and Rouvke’s truant appetite again fell into the line 
of drivers’ appetites; with this difference, however, that, when 
Hanele asked for a glass of tea, he would now run to serve her 
with still more eagerness than before. 





* Abbreviation of Rabbi, and used as equivalent of Mister. 
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Suitor after suitor called and was dismissed, until a year rolled 
by, when Rouvke’s name appeared in the military service-roll, 
and he packed off for America. 

In America he passed his first four years in the school of 
peddling, among the most diligent and most successful of its 
students, and so had no mind for anything else in the world. 
Only during the first few months his heart would almost unre- 
mittingly be pining and .yearning after Kropovetz—after his 
mother, his master’s family, his master’s apple-trce, under which 
he had loved to steal a nap on summer-days; the raised lawn in 
front of the house, where he would sit down of a Friday even- 
ing and show off his enormous top-boots, just after he had given 
them a fresh coat of tar, “in honor of the Sabbath;” the well 
by the synagogue, where on Saturdays, during the intermission 
in the morning prayer, he used to indulge in a lark with his 
chums, while the elder members of the congregation were at- 
tending the reading of the scrolls. But of all the memories 
which at this early period of his life in New York troubled his 
busy mind and gnawed at his enterprising heart that of Hanele 
was the most excruciating and the most persistent. In due 
course, however, the waves of time drowned in his mind and 
in his heart Hanele as well as the apple-tree, the lawn in front 
of the house, and the well by the synagogue. Only at rare in- 
tervals, when plying a new arrival from Kropovetz wth ques- 
tions as to the place where his cradle had been rocked, Rouvke 
would, after a cursory inquiry concerning the health of his mother 
and of the Peretz family in general, exact the most minute in- 
formation about Hanele; and then he would for some time 
feel as if his heart was “stretching,” as he himself would men- 
tally define the effect of his stirred-up recollections. 

For the rest, Rouvke followed the regular peddler course with 
undisturbed assiduity. From a handkerchief peddler he was 
promoted to “basket-peddling”—that is to say, his stock became 
plentiful enough and heterogeneous enough to call for a portable 
store in the shape of a basket. After a while he joined the class 
where the peddling is done on the “stairses” of tenement-houses. 
The curriculwn of this class includes the occasional experience 
of being sent head foremost down all the “‘stairses,” of then pick- 
ing one’s self up and imperturbably knocking at some door on the 
ground-floor, only to come face to face with the janitor and thus 
get into fresh trouble, and so on. Finally, Rouvke reached the 
senior grade of the institution, and graduated with the degree of 
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custom peddler, and with the following business card for his 
diploma: ‘Robert Friedman, Dealer in Furniture, Carpets, 
Jewelry, Clothing, Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc. Weekly Payments 
Taken.” 

As has been said, Rouvke was a stranger to the feminine 
world. He met a good many members of the gentle sex, but 
that was exclusively in a business way. The other peddlers he 
would often encounter on the street’ in company with nicely 
dressed ‘yoong laddas,” with whom they loudly spoke in Eng- 
lish. He also knew that these fellows attended dancing acad- 
emies, balls and picnics; but to him himself these entertain- 
ments were a ferra incognita. And sometimes when Rouvke 
entered the house of a fellow-countryman on business (Rouvke 
never visited his fellow-countrymen except on business), and there 
happening to be an English-speaking young woman, the host 
addressed the words: ‘Miss Goldberg—Mr. Friedman; Mr. 
Friedman—Miss Goldberg.” Mr. Friedman would blush crim- 
son at the transaction, while the sentence, “I’m pleashed to 
meech you,” which he well knew was then in order, stuck in his 
throat and would not budge. This, however, was no common 
occurrence, for Rouvke took care to avoid such predicaments. At 
all events, he never allowed these things to bother his head. 

After a while, however, by the time the peddlers and his 
townsfo.": estimated his capital in cash at five thousand dollars, 
and when he actually had over three thousand dollars in 
bank deposits and twenty-five summers behind his back, his 
heart somehow resumed its old stretching process. He wasata 
loss to account for it; but he became aware that each time he 
passed by a pretty young woman this stretching sensation forced 
him to outrun her, and, making a show of stopping to look at a 
window display, to allow his eyes to stray off under the brim of 
the fair one’s hat. 

He gradually became a new sort of Rouvke. Formerly, 
when he was subjected to the tortures of an introduction to a 
“ yoong ladda,” the ordeal would result in a mere blush, accom- 
panied by one or two minutes’ violent throbbing. Whereas 
now, every time a similar accident befell him, he would, after 
the calamity was over, hasten to find himself in front of a look- 
ing-glass, and fall to inspecting his glaring necktie and more 
particularly the pockmarks on his nose. In times past he was 
hardly ever conscious of these traces of smallpox on his face; 
now they dwelt in his mind with such pertinacity that one night 
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he dreamed of seeing a watermelon, which was somehow at the 
same time a dog with a huge nose all covered with pocks. And 
when he awoke in the morning he felt so sick at heart that he 
could not relish his breakfast, and was so dazed all that day that 
he had a carpet sent to an Irishwoman who had ordered some 
satin for a dress. 

Rouvke enrolled in a public evening-school for immigrants, 
and when he had achieved the wisdom of piecing together the 
letters in “cat,” “rat,” “mat,” of the First Reader, he one 
afternoon bought a newspaper, and applied himself to looking 
for an advertisement of some physician who would make it 
the mission of his life to remove the footprints of smallpox; 
for he had an idea that the paper contained kindred advertise- 
ments. The undertaking proved a failure, however, for Rouvke 
could detect in the paper neither “cat” nor “rat,” while the 
other words only swam before his eyes. And his heart was 
“ stretching” and “ stretching.” 

It would be unfair to Rouvke, however, to ascribe his attend- 
ing evening-school to the sole purpose of being able to make out 
a medical advertisement. His chief motive therefor was two- 
fold: In the first place, he would often say to himself: ‘ Robert, 
bear in mind that you are Rouvke no longer; the chances are 
that in a year or two you may open a peddler’s supply-store of 
your own: now, you know that the owner of a store who cannot 
read and write is in danger of being made a victim of by his 
bookkeeper.” In the second place, his “stretching” heart 
seemed to whisper: ‘‘ Robert, remember them ladies have noth- 
ing but derisive smiles for a gentleman who does not know 
how to read a newspaper.” 

Moreover, those of his fellow-peddlers who had studied the 
Talmud in Russia, and, having therefore some mental training, 
found no trouble in picking up some crumbs of broken English 
in its written form, would often rally him on the “ iron head” he 
must possess to retain the ponderous load of the addresses and 
accounts of his numerous customers without committing them to 
writing. These pleasantries pierced Rouvke to the heart; but 
the pain they gave him was not half so cruel as his moral 
pangs at the jokes which were showcred at him on the subject 
of his shyness in the presence of ladies. Often he would be 
entrapped into the company of a “nearly American-born” daugh- 
ter of Israel; but a still more frequent prank at his expense was 
for a facetious fellow to drag him out to the middle of the floor 
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in a peddler-supply store, and to force him into a waltz, or to 
jestingly measure his legs, by way of ascertaining their potcntial 
adroitness in a dancing-hall. “ Eh, Robert!” they would tor- 
ment him, “buy a teecket for a ball, veel you? A ball fi’sht 
clesh, I tell you. Come, ven the laddas veel shee you, dey 
veel get shtuck—in de co’ners.” Robert would thereupon 
struggle, scream, swear, and, after all, steal up to the front of 
the looking-glass. And his heart would be “stretching” and 
“stretching.” 

Whenever he heard of a new marriage, he would now apply 
for details as to the bride and the bridegroom—how much he 
earned a week, how they came to be engaged, what space of 
time interposed between the engagement and the wedding. One 
Saturday morning, while mounting the stairs which led to his 
miniature hall-bedroom, he saw through an open door a young 
woman buttoning the shirt-collar for her husband; whereupon 
his heart swelled with a feeling of mixed envy and extreme 
friendliness for the young couple. ‘ Who is he ?” he remarked 
to himself, on reaching his room, which now seemed to him des- 
olate and lonely. “Only a tailor, a penniless workman. When 
I am married I shall not live in a tenement-house.” And at 
this his fancy unfolded a picture: A parlor with bronze clock 
on the mantelpiece; a mirror between two lace window-curtains; 
a dark-eyed, high-nosed little woman in a chocolate-colored 
wrapper sweeping a carpet of flaming red and yellow; and, be- 
hold! he, Robert, comes in from business, and the young woman 
addresses him in a piping little voice: “Hello, Rob! Will you 
have dinner?” just as he had the day before seen in the house 
of a newly married custom-peddler. 

And it came to pass, in those days of “ heart-stretching,” that 
one Saturday morning Robert met at the ““Sons of Kropovetz” 
Synagogue a new arrival from his native-place in the person of 
Feive the Me/amed. As the Hebrew term implies, this tall and 
bony old gentleman, with the face of a martyr, had at home con- 
ducted one of the schools in which a Jewish boy passes the day, 
and the evening in winter also, learning the Word of God, and, 
as is not unusual with melameds, Feive’s profession yielded him 
an income which made it necessary for him to devote his spare 
hours to the business of shadchen or shidech agent—that is, of 
matchmaker in the matrimonial sense of the word. In course 
of time the shadchen spirit had become so deeply imbedded in 
Reb Feive’s soul that even on finding himself in New York, 
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and before his draggling satin coat had had time to exhale its 
lingering traces of steerage odors, his long and snuff-stocked 
nose fell to smelling for shidechs. 

«“ Ah, Reb Feive!” Rouvke accosted his townsman, “how do 
you do? Quite an unexpected guest, as sure as I ama Jew! 
When did you arrive ?” 

And after a perfunctory catechism upon the health of his 
mother and Kropovetz matters in general, he inquired about his 
old master. 

“ Peretz ?” the old man echoed Rouvke’s interrogation. ‘“‘ May 
the Uppermost have mercy on him! You have heard that he is 
now in reduced circumstances, have you not? The distillery is 
closed.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, he is in a very bad way,” Reb Feive resumed, curling 
one of his long yellowish-gray side-locks. “ You know whathard 
times the Jews are now having in Russia. Things are getting 
from bad to worse—may He Whom I dare not mention with- 
out washing my hands deliver us and preserve !—a Jew can now- 
adays hardly engage in any business, much less in the liquor line. 
Poor Peretz, he looks so careworn ! ” } 

“Can it be true that the distillery has been closed? I am 
very sorry.” : 

Rouvke was moved with profound pity for his old employer, 
who had been kind to him, and to whom he had been devoted. 
But this feeling of commiseration was instantly succeeded by a 
vague sense of triumph. ‘' What I have lived to see!” Rouvke 
seemed to exclaim. ‘I am nowricher than Reb Peretz, as sure 
asI ama Jew!” And at this he became aware of the bank- 
book in his breast-pocket. 

“ Oh, I am very, very sorry for him!” he ‘added, with renewed 
sincerity, after a slight pause. ‘“ Why, such a good Jew! And 
how is Hanele ?” 

“ As usual” the shadchen rejoined—“ still unmarried. But it 
serves Peretz right (may God not punish me for my hard words!). 
When I offered her the best matches in the world, he was hard to 
please. Nothing short of a king would have suited his ambition, 
I suppose.” 

As the old shadchen spoke his right arm, hand and fin- 
gers were busily engayed punctuating his words with a sys- 
tem of the most intricate and most diversified evolutions in 
the air. 
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“And how does she look?” Rouvke again broke in. “Is 
she still as pretty as she used to be?” 

“ That she is,” the matchmaker returned grimly. “ But all the 
worse for her. Would she were plainer-looking, for then her 
father would not have been so fastidious about a young man for 
her, and she might be a mother of three children by this time.” 

“Oh, she will have no trouble in making a match; such a 
beauty!” Rouvke observed. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Rouvke lay across his bed 
with his legs stretched on a chair, after his wont, and his head 
lost in recollections of Hanele. She had recently all but faded 
away from his memory, and when he did have occasion to re- 
call her, her portrait before his mind’s eye would be a mere faint- 
drawn outline. But now, singularly enough, he could somehow 
again vividly see her good-natured, deep, dark eyes, and her rosy 
lips perpetually exposing the dazzling whiteness of her teeth and 
illuminating her somewhat pallid face with an inextinguishable, 
childlike smile; he could hear the rustle of her fresh calico dress 
as she friskily ran up to answer her father’s solemnly affectionate 
‘Good Sabbath,” on Reb Peretz’s return from synagogue, the 
last Saturday before Rouvke’s departure. 

‘The image did not send a yearning thrill through Rouvke, as 
it would have done during his first few months in America; still, 
on the other hand, it now had for his wearied soul a quiet- 
ing, benign charm, which it had never exercised before, and, the 
more deeply to indulge in its soothing effect, he shut his eyes. 
“ Suppose I marry her;” a thought flashed through his mind, 
but was instantly dismissed as an absurdity too gross to be in- 
dulged even for a pastime. But the thought carried him back 
to his old days in Kropovetz, and he wished he could go there 
in flesh for a visit. What a glorious time it would be to let them 
see his stylish American dress, his business-hke manners and 
general air of prosperity and “echucation”! Ah, how they 
would be stupefied to see the once Rouvke Arbel thus elegantly 
attired, “like a regula’ dood”! For who in all Kropovetz wears 
a cut-away, a brown derby, a necktie and a collar like his? 
And would it not be lovely to donate a round sum to the syna- 
gogue? Oh, how he would be sought after and paraded ! 

“Poor Reb Peretz!” he said to himself, transferring his 
thoughts to the news of his old employer’s adversity. 

“ Poor Hanele!” Whereat the Kropovetz girl loomed up with 
her head lowered and with tears trickling down her cheeks, as 
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he had once seen her when she sat quietly lamenting her defeated 
expectation of a new dress. Rouvke conceived the vague idea 
of sending Reb Peretz fifty dollars, which would make the re- 
spectable sum of one hundred rubles. But the generous plan 
was presently lost in a labyrinth of figures, accounts of his cus- 
tomers, and reflections upon his prospective store, which the notion 
of fifty dollars called forth in his dollar-ridden brain. 

He thus lay plunged in meditation until his reverie was broken 
by the door flying open. 

“Good Sabbath! Good Sabbath!” Reb Feive greeted his 
young townsman with his martyr-like features relaxed into a sig- 
nificant smile as he squeezed himself through the narrow space 
between the half-opened door and the foot of the bedstead. “ Do 
not take ill my not knocking at the door first. I have not got 
used to your customs here, greenhorn that I am.” 

“Ah, Reb Feive! Good Sabbath!” Rouvke returned, 
starting up with an anxious air and foreboding an appeal for 
pecuniary assistance. 

““ Guess what brings me, Rouven.” 

“ How can I tell?” the host rejoined with a forced simper. 
“And why should you not call just for a visit in honor of the 
Sabbath ? You are a welcome guest. Be seated,” he added, 
indicating his solitary chair and himself keeping his seat on the 
bed, which rendered the additional services of lounge. 

“How dare these greenhorns beset me in this manner ?” he 
left unsaid. ‘Indeed, what business have they to come to 
America at all?” 

‘Well, how are things going on in Kropovetz ?” he asked 
audibly. ‘ Business is very dull Aere—very dull, indeed—may I 
not be punished for talking business on Sabbath ” 

“Well, do leave business alone! You had better hear my 
errand, Rouven,” the matchmaker said, working his fingers. 
“Suppose I had a shidech for you, eh ?” 

“A shidech?” Rouvke ejaculated, much relieved from his 
misgivings, only to become all of a flutter with delicious sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, a shidech ; and what sort of a one! You never dreamed 
of such a shidech, I can assure you. Never mind blushing like 
that. Why, is it not high time for a young man like you to get 
married ?” i 

“I am not blushing at all,” Rouvke protested, coloring still 
more deeply, and missing the sentence by which he had been 
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about to inform himself of the fair one’s name without betraying 
his feverish impatience. 

“Well,” Reb Feive resumed with a smile and twisting his 
side-lock into a corkscrew, ‘it would be too cruel to try your 
patience. Let us come straight to the point, then. I mean— 
guess whom—well, I mean Hanele, Peretz the distiller’s Hanele ! 
What do you think of that ?” the shadchen added, in a whisper 
as he let go of his corkscrew, and started back in well-acted 
ecstasy to watch the produced effect. 

Rouvke flushed up to the roots of his hair, while his mouth 
opened in one of those embarrassed grins which seem to be espe- 





cially adapted to the mouths of Kropovetz horse-drivers, and at 
which the general expression of the face make you at a loss 
whether to take it for a smile or for the mere preliminaries of a 
cry. 

“ You must be joking, Reb Feive. Why I a-a-a-I am not 
thinking of getting married as yet; a-a-you had better tell me 
some news,” he faltered. 

The fact is that the shadchen’s attack had taken him so un- 
awares that it gave him no time to analyze his own mind, and 
although the subject thrilled his soul with delightful curiosity, he 
dreaded the risk of committing himself. But Feive was not the 
man to let himself be put off so easily in matters.of a professional 
nature; and so, warming up to the beloved topic, he launched 
out in a flood of garrulity, emphasizing his speech now by strik- 
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ing some figure in space, now by an energetic twirl of his yel- 
lowish gray appendages. He enlarged with real shadchenlike 
gusto on the prospective bride’s virtues and accomplishments; on 
the love which, according to him, she had always professed for 
Rouvke ; on the frivolity of American girls; on the honor it would 
confer upon his listener to marry into the family of Reb Peretz 
the distiller. 

As to the listener, he followed Reb Feive with breathless 
attention ; but never betrayed a word or a gesture which might 
be interpreted into an encouragement. This, however, mattered 
but little to the old matrimonial commission agent, for, carried 
away with his own eloquence, he talked himself into the impres- 
sion that Rouvke “ was willing,” if I may be permitted to borrow 
a phrase from a more famous horse-driver. At any rate, when 
Reb Feive suddenly bethought himself that he came near missing 
the afternoon service at the synagogue, and abruptly got up from 
his seat, Rouvke seemed anxious to detain him and, as he returned, 
“What is your hurry, Reb Feive?” to his departing visitor’s 
“‘ Good-pie !—is that the way you say here on leaving?” he felt 
forthe old man a kind of filial tenderness. 

Khoson is a term applied to a Jewish young man, and embrac- 
ing the period from the time he is placed at the matrimonial 
market down to the termination of the nuptial festivities. There 
is all the difference in the world between a khoson and a common 
unmarried mortal of the male sex, who is lefeto the bare desig- 
nation of dvkher, the very sound of the hymenial title possessing 
an indefinable charm, an element of solemnity, which seems to 
invest itg bearer with a glittering halo. 

Reb Feive thus suddenly, as if by a magic wand, converted 
Rouvke from a simple bokher into a khoson. And so keenly 
alive was the latter to his unexpected transformation, that 
for some time after the wizard’s departure his face was 
wreathed in bashful smiles, as if his new self, by its dazzling 
presence, embarrassed him. He felt the change in himself 
in a general way, however, and quite apart from the idea of 
Hanele. Asto that young woman, the notion of her assent- 
ing to marry him again seemed preposterous. Besides, ad- 
mitting for argument’s sake, as the phrase goes, that she would 
accept him, Rouvke reflected that he would then not be fool 
enough to enter into wedlock with a portionless girl; that 
if he waited a year or two longer (although it seemed much too 
long to wait), that is, until he was a prospering storekeeper, he 
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could get for a wife the daughter of some Division Street mer- 
chant with two or three thousand dollars into the bargain. 

So he relinquished the thought of Hanele as a thing out of 
question and proceeded to picture himself the khoson of some 
American girl. But, as he was making that effort, the image of 
the Kropovetz maiden kept intruding upon his imagination, in- 
terfering with his mental process, and his heart seemed all the 
while to be longing after the dismissed subject and filled with 
the desire that he might have both matches to choose from. 
Finally, he yielded and resumed the discussion of Reb Feive’s 
project. The idea of a Division Street business man for a 
father-in-law, beside the assumption of becoming the son-in-law 
of Reb Peretz, appeared prosaic and vulgar. Those New York 
merchants had risen from the mire, like himself, while his old 





master looked at the world from the lofty height of distinguished 
birth added to Talmudical learning and exceeding social im- 
portance. And here the ties of traditional reverence and adora- 
tion which bound Rourke to his former employer made them- 
selves keenly felt in his heart. Ah, for the privilege of calling 
Reb Peretz father-in-law! To think of the stir the news would 
make among his townsfolk, both in Kropovetz and here in New 
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York! Besides, the American-born or “ nearly American-born” 
girls inspire him with fear. These ladies are brought up at pic- 
nics and balls, while to him the very thought of inviting a iady 
for a dance is embarrassing. What are they good for, anyway ? 
They look more Christian than Jewish, and are only great hands 
at squandering their husband’s money on candy, dresses, and 
theatres. A woman like that would domineer over him, treat 
him haughtily, and generally make life a burden to him. 
Hanele, dear Hanele, on the other hand, is a true daughter of 
Israel. She would make a good housekeeper ; would occasion- 
ally also mind the store; would accompany him to synagogue 
every Saturday; and that is just what a man like him wants in a 
wife. An English-speaking Mrs. Friedman he would have to 
call “ darling,” a word barren of any charm or meaning for his 
heart, whereas Hanele he would address in the melodious terms 
of “ Kreinele meine! Gold meine!"* Ah, the very music of 
these sounds would be apt to make him cry with happiness ! 

The thought of a walk to synagogue with Hanele, dressed 
in a plush cloak and an enormous hat, by his side and of 
whispering these words of endearment in her ear was enchant- 
ing enough; but then, enchantment like, the spectacle soon 
faded away before the hard retrospective fact of Rouvke, the 
horse-driver, in top-boots, serving tea to Hanele, the only 
daughter of Reb Peretz the distiller. ‘ Oh, it cannot be! Feive 
is a greener to take such a match into his head!” he mentally 
exclaimed in black despair. And forthwith he once more sought 
consolation in the prospect of a marriage portion which a New 
York wife would bring him, and fell to adding the probable 
amount to his own future capital. Hanele will reject him? Why, 
so much the better! That makes it impossible for him to com- 
mit the folly of sacrificing at least two thousand dollars. And 
his spirits rose at the narrow escape he was having from a ruin- 
ous temptation. Still, lurking in a deeper corner of his heart, 
there lingered something which wounded his pride and made 
him feel as if he would much rather have ‘haf means of escape 
cut off from him and the temptation left for himself to grapple 
with. 

Feive, the melamed, had another talk with Rouvke; but al- 
though he did not hesitate to speak authoritatively of Reb 
Peretz’s and Hanele’s assent, he utterly failed to elicit from his 
interlocutor any positive hint. Nothing daunted, however, the 
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shadchen despatched a lengthy epistle to Reb Peretz. He went 
off in raptures over Rouvke’s wealth, social rank in America, and 
religious habits, and gave him credit for newly acquired educa- 
tion. ‘It isnot the Rouvke of yore,” read at least one line 
on each of the ten pages of the letter. The installment peddling 
business was elevated to the dignity of a combination of large 
concerns in furniture, jewelry and clothing. The owner of this 
thriving establishment was depicted as panting with love for 
Hanele, and this again was pointed out as proof that the match 
had been foreordained by Providence. 

Reb Peretz’s answer had not reached its destination when . 
in New York there occurred two events which combined to 
come to the daring matchmaker’s assistance. 

The daughter of a Seventh Ward landlord had been betrothed 
to a successful custom peddler, her father promising one thousand 
dollars in cash, in addition to a complete household outfit, as her 
marriage portion. As the fixed wedding-day drew near the 
khoson was one day shocked to receive from his would-be father- 
in-law the intimation that his girl and the household outfit were 
good enough on their own merits and that the thousand dollars 
would have to be dispensed with. The young man immediately 
cut short his visits to the landlord’s daughter; but a fortnight 
had hardly elapsed before he found himself behind prison bars on 
an action brought in the name of his broken-hearted sweetheart. 
How the matter was compromised does not concern our story ; 
but the news, which for several days was the main topic of 
gossip in the peddler stores, reached Rouvke; and the effect 
it had on him the reader may well imagine: it riddled to 
pieces the only unfavorable argument in his discussion of Feive’s 
offer. 

A still more powerful element in reaching a conclusion was 
with Rouvke the following incident: 

One day he went to see the shadchen, who had his lodging in 
the house of a fellow-townsman. While he stood behind the 
door adjusting his necktie, as he now invariably did before en- 
tering a house, he overheard a loud dialogue between the house- 
wife and her boarder. Catching his own name, Rourke paused 
with abated breath to listen. 

“Pray, don’t be talking nonsense, Reb Feive,” came to the 
ears of our eavesdropper. ‘Peretz the distiller give his Hanele 
in marriage to Rouvke Arbel!—That pock-pitted bugbear and 
Hanele! Such a beauty, such a pampered child! Why, any- 
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body would be glad to marry her, penniless as she may be. She 
marry that horrid thing, slop-tub, cholera that he is!” 

Rouvke was cut to the quick and, shivering before the pros- 
pect of hearing some further uncomplimentary allusions to him- 
self, he was on the point of beating retreat ; but the very thought 
of those epithets continuing to be uttered at his expense, be it, 
though, beyond his hearing, was too painful to bear; and so he 
put a stop to them by a knock at the door. 

“But are you really sure, Reb Feive, that Reb Peretz will 
have me?” he after a little queried, all of a flush, in a private 
conversation with the shadchen, in the bedroom. 

‘« Leave it to me,” the latterreplied. “ I have managed greater 
things in my lifetime. It is as good as settled.” 

“See if I do not marry Hanele after all, if only to spite you, 
grudging witch that you are!” Rouvke, in his heart, addressed 
to his townswoman, on emerging from the pitchy darkness of the 
little bedroom. , 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Kohen!” his tongue then said, as his eyes 
looked daggers at that woman. 

Reb Peretz concluded the reading of Reb Feive’s letter by 
good-naturedly calling that gentleman “ foolish melamed.” Little 
by little, however, the very fact that the shadchen could now dare 
conceive such a match at all began to mortify him. It took him 
back to the time when Rouvke used to sit behind his mare, and 
when he, Reb Peretz, was the most prosperous Jew for miles 
around, and it wrung his heart with pity both for himself and for 
Hanele. He became aware that it was over a year since a young 
man had come to offer himself, and instead of becoming irritated 
with his daughter, as had latterly been frequently the case with 
him, he was overpowered by an acute twinge of hurt pride as 
well as by compunction for the splendid matrimonial opportuni- 
ties which he had brushed aside from her. It occurred to Reb 
Peretz that Hanele was now in her twenty-fifth year, whereupon 
his fancy reproachfully pointed at his cherished child in the form 
of a gray-haired old maid. A shudder ran through his veins at 
the vision and he began to seek refuge in commercial air castles, 
but the zrial structures were presently blown away, only to leave 
him face to face with the wretched ramshackle edifice of his 
actual affairs. His attention reverted to the American letter, but 
the collocation of Rouvke Arbel with Hanele sickened Red Feive. 
His self-respect suddenly rushed back upon him and he felt like 
tearing out the beard and sidelocks” for the impudent shadchen. 
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Nevertheless, he took up the letter once more, and this time the 
matchmaker’s eulogies of Rouvke’s flourishing business made a 
deeper impression on him, and brought the indistinct reflection 
that in course of time he might have to emigrate to America him- 
self with his whole family. 

“ Pooh, nonsense!” he ultimately concluded, after a third or 
fourth reading of Reb Feive’s missive. ‘ America makes a new 
man of every young fellow. There had not been a more miser- 
able wretch than Tevke, the watchman ; and yet when he recently 
came back from America for a visit, he looked like a prince. Let 
her go and be a mother of children, as behooves a daughter of. 
Israel. We must trust to God. The match does look like a 
Providential affair.” 

Reb Peretz was a whole day in mustering courage for an 
explanation with Hanele. But when he had at last broached the 
subject to her, by means 
of rendering Feive’s He- 
brew letter into Yiddish, 
his undertaking proved 
easier of achievement 
than he had anticipated. 

Hanele was really a 
“true daughter of 
Israel,” and this implies 
that her education was 
limited to the reading of 
a Yiddish version of the 
Five Books of Moses, 
and that her knowledge 
of the world did not ex- 
tend beyond ‘“ Kropo- 
vetz and its goats,” as 
the phrase runs in her native town. She was a taciturn, good-nat- 
ured and tractable girl, and her greatest pleasure was to be knitting 
fancy table-cloths and brooding over day-dreams. Moreover, 
the repeated appearance and disappearance of khosons, by recur- 
rently unsettling her hitherto calm and easy heart, had left it in a 
state of perpetual unrest. She had not fallen in love with any 
of the young men who sought her hand and her marriage por- 
tion, for, according to a rigid old rule of propriety to which her 
father clung, she was never allowed the chance of interchanging 
a word with any of them, even while the suit was pending. Still, 
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when a month passed without a shadchen putting in an appear- 
ance, she would often, when the latch gave a click, raise her eyes 
to the door in the eager hope that it would admit a member of 
that profession. In her reveries she now frequently dwelt on her 
girl friends who had married out of Kropovetz, and then her soul 
would be yearning and longing, she knew not after what. With 
all the tender affection which tied her to her family, with all her 
attachment to her native surroundings, her father’s house became 
dreary and lonely to her; she grew tired of her home and home- 
sick after the rest of the world. 

To be sure, the first intimation as to her marrying Rouvke 
Arbel shocked her, and on realizing the full meaning of the offer 
she flung herself on her father’s shoulder and burst into tears. 
But as Reb Peretz stroked her little head, while he presented the 
matter in an aspect which was even an improvement on Feive’s 
plea, he gradually hypnotized her into a lighter mood, and she 
recalled Rouvke’s photograph, which his mother had on several 
occasions flaunted off to her. The match now assumed a rather 
romantic phase. She let her jaded imagination waft her away 
to an unknown far-off land, where she saw herself glittering with 
gold and pearls and nestling up to a masculine figure in sump- 
tuous attire. It was a bewitching, thrilling scene, only slightly 
marred by the dim outline of Rouvke in top-boots and sheepskin 
rising in the background. Ah, it was such a pity to have that 
» taint on the otherwise fascinating picture! And, in order to re- 
move the sickly blotch, Hanele essayed to rig Rouvke out ina 
“cut-away,” stand-up collar, and necktie after the model of the 
photograph. But then her effort produced a total stranger with 
features she could not make out, while Rouvke Arbel, top-boots, 
sheepskin and all, seemed to have dodged the new toilet and to 
remain aloof both from the stranger and the photograph. Well, 
it is not Rouvke, then, who is proposed to her, she settled, with 
the three images crowding each other in her mind. It is an 
entirely new man. Besides, who can tell what may transpire ? 
Let her first get to America and then—who knows, but she may in 
truth marry another man, a nice young fellow who had never 
been her father’s servant ? And Hanele conceived the presenti- 
ment that such would be the case. At all events, did not 
Baske David, the flour merchant’s daughter, marry a former 
blacksmith in America, and is she not happy? Ah, the letters 
she writes to her! 

“Say yes or no. Speak out, my little dove,” Reb Peretz in- 
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sisted in conclusion of a second conversation on the same sub- 
ject. “It is not my destiny which is to be decided. It is for you 
to say,” he added, feeling that Hanele had no business to render 
any but an affirmative decision. ; 

“Yes,” she at last whispered, drooping her head and bursting 
into a cry, she could not say over what. 

The shadchen gave himself no rest, and letters sailed over the 
Atlantic by the dozen. In his first reply Reb Peretz took care 
to appear oscillating. His second contained a hint as to the 
attachment which Hanele had always felt for Rouvke, whom 
they had treated like one of the family. There were also letters 
with remote allusions to money which Hanele would want for 
some dresses and to pay her way. And thus, with every mes- 
sage he penned, the conviction gained on Reb Peretz that his 
daughter would be happy in America, and that the match was 
really of Providential origin. 

These letters operated on Rouvke’s heart as an ointment does 
on “a wound,” to cite his own illustration; and in spite of the 
money hints, which constituted the fly in this ointment, he felt 
happy. He thought of Hanele; he dreamed of her; and, above 
all, he thought and dreamed of the sensation which her depar- 
ture from home would create at Kropovetz, and of his glory on 
her arrival in New York. ‘Good luck to you, Robert!” the 
peddlers repeatedly congratulated him. “Have you ever dreamed 
of becoming the son-in-law of Feive the distiller? There should 
be no end to the treats which you ought to stand now.” And 
Robert stood treat and was wreathed in khosonlike smiles. 

* * * * * * 

It was a busy day at Castle Garden. Several transatlantic 
steamers had arrived and the railed inclosure within the vast 
shed was alive with a motley crowd of freshly landed steerage 
passengers. Outside, there was a cluster of empty merchandize 
trucks waiting for their human loads, while at a haughty dis- 
tance from these stood a pair of highly polished carriages— 
quite a rare sight in front of the immigrant landing station. It 
was Rouvke who had engaged these superior vehicles. He had 
come in them with Reb Feive, and with two or three others of 
his fellow-countrymen and brothers in business, to meet Hanele. 
He was dressed in his Saturday clothes and in a brand-new 
brown derby hat, and even wore a huge red rose which one of 
the party, a gallant custom peddler, had stuck into the lapel of 
his “cut-away ” before starting. 
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The atmosphere of the barn-like garden was laden with nause- 
ating odors of steerage and of carbolic acid and reeking with 
human wretchedness, Leaning against the railing or sitting on 
their baggage, there were bevies of unkempt men and women in 
shabby dress of every cut and color, holding on to ragged, bulg- 
ing parcels, baskets or sacks and staring at space with a look of 
forlorn, stupefied and cowed resignation. ‘The cry of children 
in their mothers’ arms, blending in jarring discord with the gruff 
yells of the uniformed officers, jostling their way through the 
crowd, and with the general hum and buzz inside and outside the 
inclosure, made the scene as painful to the ear as it was to the 
eye and nostrils and completed the impression of misery and 
desolation. 

Rouvke and his companions, among a swarm of other resi- 
dents of the East Side, who, like themselves, had come to meet 
newly landed friends, stood gazing through the railing. Rouvke 
was nervously biting his finger-nails, and now and then brushing 
his new derby with his coat sleeve or adjusting his necktie. Reb 
Feive was winding his side-lock about his finger, while the young 
peddlers were vying with each other in pleasantries appropriate 
to the situation. Our khoson was lost in a tumult of emotions 
and generally felt as if in a dream. He made repeated attempts 
at collecting his wits and devising a befitting form of welcome; 
he tried to figure to himself Hanele’s present appearance and to 
forecast her conduct on first catching sight of him; he also 
essayed to analyze the whole situation and to think out a plan for 
the immediate future. But all his efforts fell flat. His thoughts 
were fragmentary, and no sooner had he laid hold of an idea or 
a picture than it would flee from his mind again and his atten- 
tion would, for spite, as it were, occupy itself with the merest 
trifle, such as the size of the whiskers of one of the officers or 
the sea-biscuit at which an immigrant urchin was nibbling. 

At last Rouvke’s heart gave a leap. His eyes had fallen on 
Hanele. She was still more beautiful and charming than before. 
Instead of the spare and childish-looking girl whom he had left 
at Kropovetz, there stood before him a stately, well-formed 
young woman of twenty-five. - 

“ Ha—Ha—Hanele!” he gasped out, all but melting away 
with emotion, and suddenly feeling, not like Robert Friedman, 
but like Rouvke Arbel. 

Hanele turned her head toward him, but she did not see him. 
$o at least it seemed, for, instead of pushing her way up to the 
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part of the railing where he stood, she started back and obliter- 
ated herself in the crowd. 

Presently her name was called, together with other names, 
and she emerged from a stream of fellow-immigrants. More 
dead than alive, Rouvke ran forward to meet her; but he had 
advanced two steps when his legs refused to proceed and his 
face became blank with amazement. For, behold, snugly sup- 
porting Hanele’s arm, there was a young man in spectacles 
and in a seedy gray uniform overcoat of a Russian collegian, 
with its brass buttons superseded by new ones of black cellu- 
loid. 

The pair marched up to Rouvke, she with her eyes fixed at 
the floor, as she clung to her companion, and the latter with his 
head raised in timid defiance. 

“How do you do, Rouven?” she began. “ This is Gospodin* 
Levinsky—my khoson. Do not take it ill, Rouven. I am not 
to blame, as true as I ama child of Israel. You see, it is my 
Providential match, and I could not help it,” she rattled off in a 
trembling voice and like an embarrassed schoolboy reciting a 
lesson which he has gotten well by heart. 

“Tl pay you every copeck, you can rest assured,” the ex- 
collegian interposed, turning as white asa sheet. ‘I have a 
rich brother in Bufii/o,” 

Hanele had met the young man in the steerage of the Dutch 
vessel which brought them across the ocean; and they passed 
a fortnight there, walking or sitting together on deck, and shar- 
ing the weird overawing whispers of the waves, the stern thump- 
ing of the engine, and the soothing smiles of the moon—that 
skillfulest of shadchens in general, and on ships’ deck in partic- 
ular. ‘The long and short of it is that the match-making lumi- 
nary had cut Reb Feive out of his job. 

Hanele’s explanation at first stunned Rouvke, and he stood 
for some time eying her with a smile of stupid distraction. But 
presently, upon recovering his senses, he turned as red as fire, 
and making a face like that of a child when suddenly robbed of 
its toy, he wailed out in a husky voice: 

“JT want my hundred and fifty dollars back!” And then in 
English: 

“T calla politzman. I vant my hoondered an’ fifty dollar!” 

“ Ai, ai—murderess! murderess!” Reb Feive burst out at 
Hanele. “TI am going to get your father to come over here, ai, 
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ai /” he lamented, all but bursting into tears with rage. And 
presently, in caressing tones: 

“Listen to me, Hanele! I know you are a good and God- 
fearing Jewish girl. Fie! drop that abominable beggar. Leave 
that gentile-like shaven mug, | tell you. Rouven is your Provi- 
dential match. Look at him, the prince that he is! You will 
live like a queen with him, you will roll in gold and jewels, 
Hanele!” 

But Hanele only clung to the collegian’s arm the faster, and 
the two were about to leave the Garden, when Rouvke grasped 
his successful rival by the lapels of his overcoat, crying as he did 
so: “ Politzman! Politzman!” 

The young couple looked a picture of helplessness. But at 
this juncture a burly shaven-faced “ runner” of an immigrant 
hotel, who had been watching the scene, sprang to their rescue. 
Brushing Rouvke aside with a thrust of his mighty arm, accom- 
panied by a rasping “ Git out, or I’ll punch your pockmarked 
nose, ye monkey!” he marched Hanele and her khoson away, 
leaving Rouvke staring as if he was at a loss to realize the situa- 
tion, while Reb Feive, violently wringing his hands, gasped, “Ai! 
ai! ai!” and the young peddlers bandied whispered jokes. 





THE LITTLE NUN OF SAN MICHEL* 


BY FRANK CHAFFEE 


HE artist and Fidus sat at a little coffee table in a cosy 
corner of the Bohemian Club. Before them, in two 
cone-shaped glasses gleamed layers of cordials glowing with the 
glitter of jewels and the color of the plumage of tropic birds. 
Clouds of smoke, scented somewhat with tobacco and much with 
subtle eastern odors, floated about them. 

“« Fidus,” said the artist, “have you been in San Michel?” 

“Nay,” said Fidus, “’tis one of my castles in Spain. I will 
dwell in it one day.” 

The artist always inquires if you have been to a place before 
he localizes a story ; I fancy it is that he may give his imagination 
greater play in the matter of descriptive geography. 

“Well,” continues he of the brush, “I must tell you some- 
thing of my time at San Michel. I will tell you about my little 
Nun.” 

There was silence, and the artist held up his glass to the light, 
sipped a bit of the emerald-colored liquid at the top, set the glass 
back on the table, then settled himself in his chair and blew a 
puff of smoke from his cigarette. 

Fidus awaited patiently a while, then queried: “ And the little 
Nun?” 

The artist came out of dreamland and said: “ Oh, yes; you 
see, old man, I was at San Michel sketching. In those days I 
had very little money, and I lodged in a little den high up in 
the battlements. San Michel is a walled town, you must know, 
and one can walk along on the roofs that back up against the 
wall and look down the wide Dutch chimneys and catch glimpses 
of the glow of an open fire and of the pot hanging from the crane. 
There were many merry-hearted painter lads dwelling up in these 
little tower rooms, and many the larks and the frolics we had. I 
must tell you I was not en good terms with the old Burgomaster 
who lived down under my tower. He had done nothing to incur 
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my displeasure. It was simply that he was not picturesque, and 
a Burgomaster who is not picturesque has missed his reason 
for being. He was a discordant tone in the picture, and I 
resented it. I had no means of emphasizing my dislike save by 
dropping stones down his chimney, and this I frequently did, 
chuckling with satisfaction afterwards as I climbed down the 
stairs outside the wall and strolled away along the country 
roads.” 

‘“‘T say, old man, this is very nice, but what about the Nun?” 
speaks Fidus from the depth of his great chair. 

“Patience, comrade! ” continues the artist, ‘I am arriving. It 
was on one of these strolls that I met my little Nun; she was 
coming along the lane in the bright sunshine, some little books 
in one hand, a tiny basket in the other. Such a picture as she 
made, such color, such pose, such manner. Her eyes were cast 
demurely down as she passed me, but not before I had caught 
one glimpse into their blue depths. Well, of course I turned and 
followed, for must I not see where the little Nun was bound ? 
She turned in at the orphan school which stands just within one 
of the town gates. I hung about until I discovered a low latticed 
window through which I could spy, and here I gazed at my 
dainty little black-gowned maid as she patiently toiled, teaching 
the small, stolid lads and lassies what they seemed so very loth 
to learn. For days I planned to be in the lane when the little 
Nun came along to school with always the same demure uncon- 
sciousness of my existence, always the same unapproachable 
charm. Each afternoon I managed to be returning from a 
stroll to meet her, as she was leaving her task. At last one 
afternoon I plucked up courage, and, stepping to her side, I took 
off my cap and said, ‘ Good day, sister.’ ‘The demure eyes were a 
little startled as she raised them, and a voice like music answered 
my greeting. 

“* You teach in the poor school?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ came the 
answer, ‘it is for us to care for the poor.’ , 

“ Then suddenly she turned on me, and into the pretty blue 
eyes came a look of half amused severity as she said, ‘I did see 
you, when you dropped the stone down the chimney of the good 
Burgomaster.’ I was startled and alarmed for I had no mind to 
be sent out of the town, and I pleaded, ‘Oh, good sister, you will 
not tell it ?’ 

‘“*¢ It was so very wrong,’ she said seriously; ‘the Burgomaster 
is good, you should not tease him.’ ‘But, sister,’ I begged, ‘if 
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you will not tell, I will give five francs towards repairs to the 
school.’ ‘Nay, I cannot promise. I must think what is right 
for me to do,’ and again the eyes sparkled as she watched my 
discomfiture. ‘But this also is wrong for me to be here talk- 
ing with you,’ she said, as she hurried forward. ‘ But, sister, will 
you not tell me where you lodge?’ I urged. 

“Do you not know,’ she answered. ‘ It is the little convent- 
house, with the green gate in the wall; that is where the Mother 
Superior cares for us; there are five in all, the mother and four 
nuns.’ 

“Meanwhile we had walked on, and as she spoke the little 
green gate was reached, and she had put a key in the lock. 
‘May I not come in,’ I asked, ‘and see the flowers ?’ ‘Surely 
not,’ she said severely, as she stepped inside and held the gate, 
adding, ‘ remember, it was very wrong of you to tease the good 
Burgomaster.’ 

“‘T put my hand on the gate, but it closed suddenly as the 
sweet voice said, ‘Nay, no more.’ The lock clicked on the 
inside, there was a tinkle of light laughter and hurried steps up 
a pebbly walk. 

“TI looked over the situation. The wall was of rough 
stone, not impossible of ascent; over its top some rose-vines 
peeped from within, tossing their blossoms towards me, and 
daring me to climb to the top, where they rested so easily. 
I found a good place and clambered up till my head was above 
the wall. 

“Ye gods! what a picture! 

“A great rambling garden, tangled masses of greenery and 
rioting blossoms everywhere; gravel paths edged with trim box- 
hedges, evergreens cut in quaint forms. In the distance the 
little convent-house, its time-worn sides softened to tenderest 
gray; its thatched roof as mellow in tone as an old painting ; 
great trees above, through whose branches filtered the sunshine 
upon this garden of rest. 

“I gazed and my soul was filled with but one desire: I must 
paint this scene. I clambered down and hurried to the town, 
gathered up my materials and rushed back to the little green 
gate. This time I climbed cautiously up; no one was in sight; 
I dropped carefully to the other side, and behold the land of 
enchantment was mine. I looked about for a hiding-place, 
which should be also a point of vantage from which to make 
my sketch. I found near the gate an old summer-house, from 
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the window of which I obtained just the view I wanted. Here 
I set up my easel, and how I worked! 

“Oh, the elusive charm of that old convent garden! The 
pitiful limitations of this poor art of mine; the sunlight that 
one cannot paint; the fragrance of the rose, the music of the 
breeze through the pines, the song of the birds and the tinkle of 
the water in the old fountain, all these things were there, but 
you did not find them in my academy picture, Fidus, did you? 

“‘ I worked steadily and my sketch was nearly finished, when 
I heard voices, and looking out through my window I was 
thrown into a panic at sight of the Mother Superior with my 
little Nun and three others strolling down the wide central walk, 
laughing and chatting as they came. Just midway down the 
walk they separated, the nuns dropping away into side-paths, 
picking flowers, romping with each other or chasing the butter- 
flies. 

“The Mother Superior, busily knitting as she came, pointed 
straight for my hiding-place. Cold tremors ran over me; I 
thought of the Inquisition; I thought of poor begyars that had 
been built into walls, and I wondered what would be considered 
a neat and appropriate punishment for an artist chap who had 
climbed a convent garden wall. Meanwhile the mother ap- 
proached, opened the door, and with a shock realized that a 
man was within the sacred precincts. 

““¢ How now, sir!’ she exclaimed, ‘what do you here?’ 
Mother, I said, ‘I came to make a sketch; it is all so beautiful I 
could not help it, andI want to take a picture of your garden 
away to my home in America.’ ‘ How did you come here,’ she 
inquired. ‘I climbed the wall,’ I admitted. ‘ You climbed that 
wall ?’ she said slowly, and with evident astonishment, and then 
turning towards my work, ‘I will look at the picture,’ I showed 
her the sketch, explained how much of it was only indicated, 
to be finished later, how bits were done in color that I might 
preserve as far as may be the colors as they were, and many 
other points. 

“For an hour this most simple-minded old lady sat on the 
bench near me, and chatted with me from the outside world, 
of which she knew so little. Finally she rose, and looking 
from the window, assured herself that the nuns were not in 
sight, then turned to me, and said, ‘ Now you must go; it was 
wrong, quite wrong for you to come here, but perhaps no harm 
will come out of it.’ 
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“I gathered up my brushes and colors, and the mother, 
taking a key from her chain, unlocked the little green gate. I 
bowed low my head, as her hand was raised in blessing, and 
then the little gate closed and I was alone in the flower- 
scented lane with my sketch and the memory of this quaint old 
garden, and the hush of the dear old ladies’ blessing.” 

“ And the little Nun?” grumbled Fidus. . 

“Oh!” said the artist, “the little Nun ? I never saw her again.” 

“ Humph!” said Fidus. 





DISTILLATION * 


By Fanny DoucLas 


HE hors d’auvre—a novel mixture of savory fish, such as 
anchovy and red herring, with olives, gherkins, beetroot, 
etc.—had come and gone; the soup, a consommé of 
delicious flavor, had had its day; and now the fish was 

before them. And still she had not spoken ! 

Justin Crawford ventured to survey her stealthily, with’ re 
lieved curiosity. She was a slim, pale woman, with features 
refined to the point of thinness ; meditative gray eyes, and hair 
whose undulations shone prettily in the soft glow of the shaded 
lights. 

“She must have caught my name,” he said to himself, with 
subdued gratification. ‘She is probably a domestic woman, 
and domestic women are often deliciously ignorant.” He almost 
thought he might venture a remark. 

“The red mullet is good to-night. Do you know what it 
always reminds me of ?” 

“No; tell me.” And she looked up with all the simple 
deference of a woman of the old régime. 

“‘ Mortimer Collins’s novels,” he said. ‘He was so fond of 
it, and he made all his favorite characters eat it—I suppose as 
a reward.” 

‘‘T have not read his books,” she said. ‘Indeed, I seldom 
read novels.” 

“ This,” he said to. himself, “is a woman in a thousand!” 
His spirits rose, and he waxed timorously confidential. 

“ Neither do I,” he said. ‘And yet people are always asking 
me what novels I ‘like best.’ I don’t like any. I prefer a 
book with no conversation in it. The eternal chit-chat in the 
average novel is to me intensely weartsome. I like something 
meditative—something one can smoke with. Lamb’s and Steven- 
son’s essays suit me very well. Did you ever read Bacon?” 
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“1 think—we got him at school.” There was an agreeable 
dubiety in her soft gray eyes. 

“So did we. It’s such a shame to call his things essays. 
They were achievements ; and I like essays best.” 

Perhaps she was listening, but she did not answer, and there 
was a far-away look in her tranquil eyes. 

“‘ She is wondering how her children are getting on at home 
without her,” he decided. He knew she was married, for he 
had noted her marriage-ring, and also a guard of dim old gold 
with an antique device imprinted upon it that she wore above it. 
“« How superior to those assertive diamonds most people wear,” 
he thought: “her ring is like her—of plain, unassuming gold, 
with just sufficient pattern on it to individualize it.” 

She noted his glance, and brightened to a semblance of 
vivacity. ‘ You are looking at my old ring,” she said. ‘It is 
an heirloom in my husband’s family; it has mounted guard 
over wedding-rings for more than a hundred years. See, here is 
the posy inside it;” and as she took it off he noted its finely 
worn appearance, its shape curved to fit the finger, and not 
aggressively round like the modern ring. 

“May I hold it ?” he said, and took it from her, and held it 
up in his long, nervous fingers. ‘TI like these old rings; they 
seem to me fitly to epitomize the old-fashioned woman. She 
had a gracious adaptability, and fitted herself about a man’s 
heart just as this ring does about your finger. The modern 
woman—like the modern ring—is always the same: round, asser- 
tive, and complete. She never adapts herself to any one. Allow 
me,” and he returned it to her with a bow full of antique 
gallantry. 

There was a mellow flavor about their host’s old Burgundy. 
It tempered the unquiet mind agreeably, and filled their silence 
with serenity. 

A ravishing entrée came next—speech were an insult to it— 
and as they partook of it the last uneasy fear forsook him, and 
her thoughtful eyes betrayed a fine content. 

“You do not care for too much conversation,” he said, in- 
sinuatingly. 

“It depends,” she said. ‘I think people are too fond of 
talking nowadays. It is all because the magazines say conver- 
sation is a lost art, and people try to prove it a mistake. We 
need interludes of silence to breed our fancy in.” 

“ How delightful! ”—and he felt almost gay. “She would 
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not quote my essay on ‘Silence’ so casually did she know she 
was talking to the author.” 

“I agree with you,” he said aloud. ‘The only conversation 
I thoroughly appreciate is that of children.” 

Her face lit up at once. ‘‘ Are they not delicious ?” she said. 

“Now,” he thought, “for the customary anecdote.” Aloud, 
“<I am sure you are a mother.” 

‘““T have two children—a little boy and a girl.” 

“ And the little boy?” He had noted the differing inflec- 
tions in her voice. 

She flushed faintly and her eyes fell. ‘ He zs my little boy,” 
she said in a low tone, “ and that is all about it.” 

He was at once content. How could he dream of this excep- 
tional woman giving way to the customary anecdote ? 

“Tt is a great deal,” he responded gently. ‘I know how it 
feels. It is like reading again a book you read twenty years 
ago and have forgot, but as you read it all comes before you 
again. Boys are usually like their mothers—I am sure yours 
is.’ And his kindly glance seemed to say that in that case the 
boy had done well. 

Across the table a vivacious lady with carefully curled hair 
and judiciously tinted complexion whispered to the man beside 
her, “ Look at Justin Crawford: I never saw him talk so much 
before!” 

When the sweets came she partook of them with a lively 
greed that rather diverted Mr. Crawford. ‘I am sure,” he 
said, “ you like both sugar and milk in your tea.” 

“ Of course.” 

“How delightfully usual!” And he sighed with content. 
“TI am sorry I shall not see you upstairs afterwards. I do like 
a woman who takes both sugar and milk—it’s so much less 
trouble.” 

“Are you not coming up afterwards?” She seemed sur- 
prised—disappointed. 

The scared look came back to his short-sighted eyes for a 
little. ‘“I—lI have a standing engagement at my club imme- 
diately after dinner,” he said. 

“Come up to-night.” And the gray eyes looked soft per- 
suasion at him. 

“T shall,” he began magnanimously ; then, his courage failing 
him, he added, “ for ten minutes.” 

Shortly afterwards there was the usual rustle of skirts, the 
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agreeable patter on the stairs, the echo of a feminine laugh, and 
presently the distant rumble of the piano. 

As a tule, this was a time of unutterable relief to Justin 
Crawford. Fate had made him a popular novelist—nature had 
denied him the hardihood to endure its social consequences. 
He had been tethered to so many admiring women during 
dinners that season that the festal meal had come to be a matter 
of mortal dread to him. Anywhere else he could escape, but 
not at dinner. To-night, however, he had enjoyed himself, at 
least in a negative way—he had been let alone and allowed to 
talk or be silent as he pleased. 

When he went upstairs he found his late companion lying on 
a curved chair at the half-opened window. He went over beside 
her and peered out into the dark. They were almost at the 
corner of a busy thoroughfare. It had been wet, and the lamp- 
light glimmered across the pavement. Beyond was the dim 
greenness of trees, and the scent of wet May floated across to 
them. The moon hung apart, incurious, behind a veil of yellow 
vapor, and as they looked Big Ben struck the third quarter. 

There was a clatter of cups and saucers behind them. 

“I am ready "—and the gray eyes smiled demurely—“ for my 
cup of tea.” 

“Ten minutes,” he said as he went to fetch it, “is not a very 
long time.” ; 

He sat down beside her at the window. ‘Do you see that 
seat just inside the Park gate?” 

“No,” she said wonderingly. “What good sight you must 
have!” 

“‘ Short-sighted people always see well far away. There is a 
pair of lovers over there, and they see the colored lamp-shades 
and hear the music here, and they think it very fine indeed; but 
do you think they would come in if we asked them?” 

She looked a little puzzled, but he did not heed her—he liked 
a person he could forget, and he went on talking to himself as 
it were: ‘No, they are better where they are. The scent of 
the May is stronger there, and the darkness is a kindly cloak. 
I should like to go over there myself, only ”—with a whimsical 
flash of the short-sighted eyes—‘ I should be alone, and so I 
should not require an umbrella, as they do.” 

No doubt he was talking nonsense, but the perception of it 
visible in her eyes recalled him to himself. He finished his tea 
and took the cups away. When he came back he said diffidently, 
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“ Good-night, Mrs. ," and paused. He had not caught her 
name, and rather wished to know it. 

She noted his expectancy, but for some reason did not respond. 
A little flush that rose in her cheeks was the only sign she made 
of having understood. ‘ Good-night, Mr. Crawford,” she said. 

He bowed and went away, but as he went downstairs he said 
to himself, “She knew my name after all, and yet she never 
mentioned my novels or worried me in any way. A wonderful 
woman !” 


An hour afterwards Mrs. Willie Danvers was seated in her tiny 
drawing-room, having a cigarette and a café noir with her hus- 
band—or, as she preferred to call him, her “ chum.” 

“ And how did you get on with your interview ?” he asked. 

“ Beautifully—he never knew it was going on. He just 
prattled away about the old and the new women, children, cups of 
tea, lovers and umbrellas, and I distilled heaps of copy from him. 
Now and again, though, I didn’t guite know what he was driving 
at ’—-and again her clear gray eyes assumed that far-away look 
that had interested Justin Crawford so much. 

“Tam not surprised,” said Mr. Danvers, dryly. There is a fine 
casual contempt about husbands at times. 





BEHIND THE MASK * 


By Hariett Knox 


«[™" ANTASMA,” the gorgeous burlesque and pantomime, had 
had a long run in Paris, and was still playing to crowded 
houses. 

The caste was excellent, the costuming magnificent, but 
the crowning-point, the drawing-card of the whole performance, 
occurred towards the close of the second act, when, with a swish 
of stiffened skirts, a gay, airy step in perfect rhythm with bright 
music, appeared Fanchon, the fad of the season, the wonderful 
dancer, who had mystified Paris by persistently hiding the upper 
part of her face beneath a black mask. 

Wagers innumerable had been made as to her identity. One 
prominent club man had positively asserted her to be the 
daughter of a formerly wealthy magnate, whom reverses of for- 
tune had sent to the dogs. Others, more skeptical, declared the 
mask to be worn simply to gain notoriety. 

One evening the house was filled to overflowing. Men lined 
the walls and blocked the aisles; gay theatre-parties filled the 
stalls and boxes. Again and again had Fanchon returned to 
bow her thanks to the vast assemblage, gone wild with enthu- 
siasm. 

As, for the last time, she turned to leave the stage, a voice 
from the galleries cried out, “ Ze masgue—le masque—oétes le 
masgue /” 

The cry was taken up, iterated and reiterated, until the very 
walls echoed the words. : 

Through all the tumult the dancer stood like a statue, not 
moving, not even seeming to breathe. 

Finally, there was a hiss—faint at first, it spread and ex- 
panded, until what a few moments before had been an insanely 
delighted audience, was now but a scornful, condemning mass 
of humanity. 

At the first hiss Fanchon started, and her hand convulsively 
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sought her heart. With an uncertain, groping step, she 
approached the footlights. A deft, quick movement, and the 
mask fell from her face. 

One moment only, black lashes swept cheeks whose ashy 
pallor was hidden beneath brilliant rouge ; one moment—and with 
a sudden motion she raised her white, glazed eyes towards the 
great dome of the theatre. 

A deathlike silence fell upon the horror-stricken multitude. 

She was blind—séone blind / 





HIS GREATEST PART* 


By CiirForD HoFFMAN CHASE 


eva E was here at last; he thought he never 
would have arrived. It seemed an endless 
journey across the city to the house on the 
avenue which was his destination. 

He had been obliged to stop and do some 
paltry errands on the way, in the midst of 
his glow of enthusiastic resolve. How 
sordid all that life seemed to himnow! Howmean! Howcon- 
temptible! The shopkeepers had never leered so obsequiously, 
the shops themselves had never been so revoltingly vulgar. And 
the theatre—the great, empty, barren theatre, where he had to go 
to get some things, was nauseating. It was well to have known 
that life, it contrasted so vividly with this present one. 

How little those people knew of life, life at-its best! How far 
above their reach were all the sympathies and associations and 
harmonies which rounded the life he was living now. Yet a few 
short weeks ago and he had been as they. Surely this was not the 
same air he used to breathe; those trees and flowers and birds 
which he had passed in the Park were not as they had always 
been. 

And he, himself? Oh, he was changed. There was no doubt 
of that. When he had moments of sanity in which his ecstasy 
no longer threatened to break into madness, he realized that it 
was only in himself a transformation had been wrought. This 
afternoon, for instance, he saw things as they were, clearly enough 
—the jostling, commonplace herds on the sidewalk, the tawdry 
splendor of the shop-windows, the glaring artificiality of the 
theatre and its belongings. The theatre! How it haunted him! 
Could he never throw off its taint! Must he always bear its 
sickly atmosphere about with him, wherever he went? He 
wished he had not gone near the place this afternoon ; it reminded 
him too strongly of that other life. 
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But he was here now; he would see Aer in a few moments ; 
he would tell her all that had been trembling on his lips for the 
past month. He leaned back in the luxuriously cushioned chair 
and let his eyes wander about the perfectly appointed drawing- 
room, so choice in its proportions and its white and gold decora- 
tion. Yes, this was the real thing, the thing they tried to imitate 
down there among the flaring gas-jets and the dirty, draughty 
wings, where the gildings were all tarnished and the whites were 
shabby drabs. One corner of a room like this was worth the whole 
setting of any of their petty plays. He smiled grimly to himself 
at the humor of the comparison. And thewomen? He would 
not let himself think of them. What a relief it was to know 
there was nothing false about Aer. She needed no gaudy finery ; 
she shone in her own sweet light. How beautiful she looked last 
night against the dark, rich background of the box. He had 
nearly forgotten his part in rapt admiration of her pure face. He 
could see no other face in the whole theatre; the figures about 
him on the stage were phantoms, unsubstantial, shadowy things ; 
mere puppets, empty mouthpieces. And was he not the greatest 
puppet among them? He hated the senseless words which were 
put into his mouth. He wondered that the people did not rise 
and hoot at them. Couldn’t they see what a sham it all was ? 
Were they still greater fools, the people on the other side of the 
footlights P Even she seemed moved once or twice; she had 
surely laughed. There must be something in it, after all, if it 
affected her; but then she saw only a reflection of her own inno- 
cence and goodness. She did not see things as they were; how 
could she ? 

If he could only get away from that life, leave it far behind 
him and begin again! If he could begin to live! There was a 
chance for him if she would help him. But could he ask it of 
her? It would be cowardly to do so. He had no name save 
the tinsel reputation made for himself there, dependent on the 
fickle favor of the ignorant gallery rabble. But she might give 
him hope: a word, a sigh, a glance would be enough. ‘Then 
when he had made an honest place in the world, when he stood 
as a man among men, he might come back to claim her. If she 
loved him, she But it was absurd ; it was more than folly : 
it was madness. What could she find to love in him? Even 
while he doubted and scoffed, he wondered whether it was 
himself or that gilded fop of the boards for whom she cared. 
Was she only flattered by the attentions of aprofessional? (He 
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repeated the word with bitter emphasis. He did not spare 
himself.) Did she regard him only as a form of amusement ? 
A creature of a day, whom it was impossible to take seriously ? 

He tortured himself with the doubts which came crowding 
into his mind in endless succession. After he had gone away, 
when his engagement in the town was over, would she laugh 
about him with her friends, listening to their well-bred sneers 
over his infatuation ? 

He longed so for life! It seemed so near, if only . Oh, 
if she could but know; if he could but tell her all he felt. If 
he could make her understand what she was to him; but could 
he? When he began to speak, would he not drop into the 
meaningless parlance of the footlights, the cant of the shop ? 

This waiting was an agony of suspense for him; and when at 
last he heard the rustle of her dress on the stairs, he suffered a 
stage fright worse than any he had ever experienced on a first 
night. He nerved himself to meet her as he met other women; 
he struggled to keep back the secret which seemed to be forcing 
its way in spite of himself. How divine she was as she entered 
the room in the waning afternoon twilight, in her softly-clinging 
gown, with her waving, lustrous masses of dark-brown hair. He 
pictured a train of seraphs going before her and hovering about 
her head, as he had seen in some of the photographs of the 
Madonna. What a grace and rhythm there was in her least 
motion! Her refinement seemed to him the product of genera- 
tions of courtly ancestors. <A faint, vague perfume was wafted 
from her gown like that emanating from Easter lilies. And he 
was here, in her own home, talking to her as if he belonged to 
her world ! 

Her world! He wondered what it was like. A world full of © 
gentle charities and noble thoughts and lofty ideals. He hardly 
heard what she said. He could only gaze at her face, at her 
delicate hands, which toyed with a rose in her lap—his rose !— 
at her hair, which caught and held the last gleams from the 
fading sunset. How exquisite she was in that slender, high- 
backed chair! 

And he was here, listening to her, sitting near her, breathing 
the same air with her. It was irreverent to sit or stand before 
her as one did. before others ; one ought to prostrate himself as 
the pagans did before their goddesses. Theirs was the right 
spirit of devotion; they comprehended the full significance of 
worship. , 
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What. was she talking about? He could only look at her as 
if he had not heard aright. Was it irony ? 

She felt so nervous, she said, over a part she was to do in 
some charity theatricals. It was to come off in a week, and she 
had not even learned her lines. She couldn’t remember them. 
They wouldn’t stay with her. How did he manage his? She 
hadn’t an idea what to do with her part, or with her troublesome 
hands and feet. She had never realized before what a nuisance 
they were. Would it bore him to help her? It would be so 
kind of him if he would. She was in despair. 

He hated the whole dreary business; even for charity she 
had no right to meddle with that artificial stage atmosphere ; 
but he could not refuse her. He sat gazing spell-bound at the 
chair in which she had been sitting, while she ran upstairs to get 
her book. Oh, if he could but speak; if she. would but give him 
a chance; he could not endure this repression much longer. But 
her people—what would they say? But if 

She floated back into the room again and held out the book 
for him to take, with a charming air of deprecation. His hand 
touched hers, and he thrilled at the contact. He took the book 
unwillingly, with that touch still upon his hand, and looked 
carelessly at the title-page. Great Heavens! It was one of 
their own plays; he had done the man’s part only the other 
night. He burned as he thought with whom he had played it. 
And this fair girl was to do that other’s part! Oh, it wasa 
mockery, it was a desecration ; she was lowering herself to the 
other’s level. ; 

She stood expectantly waiting for him to begin; her hands 
had dropped listlessly at her side ; her face was upturned toward 
his. He stood fingering the pages unable to speak. He could 
only think of that other—that painted, blond-haired stage 
creature. It was unendurable; tragic; cruel. But she knew 
nothing of the other. It only made it the worse. He felt with 
a sting of despair how impossible his hopes had been; this book 
had brought it home to him as nothing else could have done. 
And he had dared for a moment to think—what a fool he was! 
He tried to believe himself anything but an actor! An actor! 
Why, even here, in her own house, away from all his customary 
surroundings, the ghastly fact stared him in the face. He would 
show her how good an actor he was; he would act as he had 
never acted before. There was no audience to see him, no one 
to appreciate all the fineness and delicacy which he threw into 
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his part; least of all the girlish figure there in front of him, 
watching him so intently. She would never know the effort he 
was making, the self-control his part demanded, the agony it cost 
him to speak in his ordinary tone of voice, to smile, to nod. Not 
a finger twitched, not an eyelash betrayed him as he explained 
the part to her, as he showed her the proper gestures to make, 
the emphasis she was to give each word. He went through it 
all, unflinchingly, while that other face smiled mockingly at him 
from the printed page. It seemed hours before he finished. 

She thanked him when he had done. She could not tell him 
‘how grateful she was for his patience. He had made it so easy 
for her. She saw it all before her. He would stay and make 
his call, now that stupid business was over—stupid for him, not 
for her, he understood. 

He was afraid he could not stay longer; he had overstepped 
his time already. 

But he would come again to hear how well she had icamned 
her lesson ? : 

He was sorry, but he had so many engagements-— 

Of course, how thoughtless of her not to think of it. But she 
would see him at Mrs. ’s tea on Friday ? 

He regretted that he was not to be there; he had so much 
work to do; he had spent more time about town than he could 
afford. A good actor must stick to his work. He was afraid 
he would have to say good-by to her now; he would be unable 
to run away from his work again. 

Oh, but she was coming to see him act. She was coming on 
Friday; she would be in the same box she occupied last night. 
He did not want her tocome. Why, they were going to act her 
play, the one they had just been looking over together. Yes, he 
knew that; that was the reason he did not wish her to come. 
No great actor or actress ever went to see others in their parts. 
It interfered with one’s own conception of the character. Then 
she was afraid she was not a great actress; she had no ideas of 
her own. Still, if he wished it very much, she would not go. 
He was her tutor; she must obey him. And must he really go 
now? She would. not give up the hope of seeing him again, 
this time; but if she did not, she should look forward to his 
visit next year. She would be at the first night in the same box. 





As he came down the steps he realized that he had surpassed 
himself, It was an art after all—the greatest of the fine arts. 
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And no one, not even the most subtle critic, could have detected 
a flaw in the rendering of his part. Oh, the rareness of it! All 
his enthusiasm for it revived again in its youthful intensity. 
Love! Itwas not for him. This art was his love, his first, his 
only love. 

He thought he had not cared for all the noisy clamor of 
the theatre, but applause seemed like wine to his lips now; 
the very thought of it intoxicated him ; he could not live without 
it. If he could only act on the stage as he had acted to-night— 
but he never could. He could never equal this—it had been his 
greatest part. ; 

He was glad that he had prevented her from seeing him play 
with that other in Aer part. And he was to act with the other 
to-night ? Well, one must sacrifice something for art’s sake, and 
he turned and walked rapidly towards the theatre. : 





A WILD NIGHT’S WORK" 


fa 





By FLORENCE WARDEN 


HEW-W-W-W! how the wind blew! How it 
swept along the Kentish fields, driving the snow 
into drifts, whistling through the bare branches 
of the trees, and hurrying the black clouds along 
in the lowering sky ! 

The mail train was speeding along to Dover, 
and the passengers, blinking out of the windows, 
shrugged their shoulders and shivered at the prospect before 

them. . 

“Tf it’s like this inland,” said one prosperous-looking old gen- 
tleman, tucked up in rugs in the corner of a first-class compart- 
ment, to his opposite neighbor, “ what will it be like at Dover ? 
Ten to one the boat won’t cross to-night !” 

At the further end of the carriage a young man was sitting, 
who seemed much disturbed by this remark. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked anxiously, joining in the 
talk for the first time. ‘It takes a great deal to stop the mail 
boat.” : 

The first speaker replied with the calm and pompous assurance 
of an experienced traveller. 

“Well, and what do you call ‘a great deal,’ if you haven’t got 
it there?” . 

_ And he pointed with his finger to the snow-covered landscape 
just as a fresh blast came howling round the flying train, cover- 
ing the window with a thick white sheet of driving snow. 

The young man looked more anxious than ever. He was a 
clerk in the employ of a firm of stock brokers, and had been in- 
trusted for the first time with a duty of great importance. He 
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was the bearer of a large amount of negotiable securities which, 
for safety, it was thought advisable to send by hand, and he had 
to deliver them in Paris on the following day. 

When the train stopped at Dover station, therefore, George 
Llewellyn, for that was the young fellow’s name, was among the 
first of the passengers to spring onto the platform, and to ask 
eagerly whether the mail boat was going to cross. 

“No, sir. She won’t cross to-night. The storm’s too high,” 
was the disappointing answer of the official. ‘ 

Llewellyn, however, would not give up hope at once. He 
had no luggage but his hand-bag, and he waited about, refusing 
ail offers of the porters to carry it for him, and made further in- 
quiries, in the vain hope of at length hearing better news. 

At last he became aware that something about him had made 
him an object of suspicion to two men whom, by their boots, he 
guessed to be detectives; and as, recognizing this, he was about 
to leave the station, one of these men came up to him very 
quietly and requested him to step into the superintendent's office. 

Llewellyn saw that it was best to comply quietly, and, on find- 
ing himself shut in with the detective and a couple of policemen 
in uniform, he gave at once the fullest details as to his name, 
his residence, his place of employment and his present errand. 
He also gave up his keys, so that the detective could inspect the 
documents he was carrying. 

The examination lasted a very few moments. 

“Quite right, sir, thank you,” said the man, touching his hat 
with a smile, ‘and now you must excuse me for having detained 
you, but we’ve just had a wire telling us to be on the lookout 
for two well-known thieves, a man and a woman, who are sup- 
posed to have come down by this train with a number of stolen 
securities. So you see, sir, although it was a bad shot irf one 
way to suspect you, on the other it was a good one, for you were 
travelling with securities, although they didn’t happen to be stolen 
ones.” 2 

George Llewellyn accepted the apology and explanation good- 
humoredly and asked if it was by order of the police that the 
boat was stopped. 

“ Oh, no, sir. The weather’s responsible for that,” answered 
the man, shaking his head. “ Though I don’t say it won’t help 
us to have a little more time to look around.” 

And he opened the door, saluting George respectfully as the 
latter passed out. 
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Out in the little squalid street outside the station, with the 
wind whistling round the corners and the snow melting in a dirty 
slush at his feet, Llewellyn asked himself what he should do. 
Should he put up at a hotel in the town? Or should he make 
his way to the house of an old friend of his father’s, who lived, as 
he knew, a little way out of Dover, off the high road over the cliffs? 

He decided on the latter course. Dr. Lowe was not a man 
who kept early hours, and George, who remembered in what 
direction the house lay, although he had not been there since his 
boyhood, decided that he would be able to reach it in an hour, 
allowing for the state of the weather. 

It was by this time twenty-five minutes past ten o’clock, and 
the snow was falling less thickly. It did occur to Llewellyn that 
the expedition had its risks, considering the value of the property 
he was carrying, but on the other hand a night spent at a hotel 
was not without its dangers in the circumstances. So George, 
who was young, tall, muscular, and provided with a revolver, 
started on his way through the town. 

He could hear the roar of the waves, as they broke upon the 
beach; he had to fight against the wind when he reached the 
corner of the street. But on the whole the walk, for a strong 
young man, had its pleasures, for the snow had ceased to be blind- 
ing, and a battle with the wind stirs young blood into pleasurable 
excitement. Ina very short time he had got clear of the town and 
was on the high road in the open country. 

Here the snow impeded his progress more than he had ex- 
pected ; for there was nothing in this high bleak spot to check 
the caprices of the wind, which swept almost bare great patches 
of the open land, and swirled the snow into heaps in unexpected 
places. It was a lonely walk enough, and George began to be 
puzzled as to whether he was keeping the right way. There were 
so few hedges or trees, and the featureless character of the coun- 
try made it easy for the snow to blur its outlines until they were 
quite undistinguishable. 

He felt rather relieved when he caught the sound of human 
voices. He waited, as they seemed tobe behind him. He heard 
them again in the roar of the wind. He hailed the unseen per- 
sons, but then the voices ceased. He presently went on again 
until he was startled to see in the darkness between him and the 
sea the dim outlines of two figures keeping pace with him at a 
little distance. He hailed them again, and the figures promptly 
vanished. 
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Without giving way to any cowardly fears, George began to 
wish that he had been more discrget and that he had stayed at 
a hotel, There was nothing to do now, however, but to go for- 
* ward, as quickly and carefully as he could, for more than two- 
thirds of the distance must have been traversed by this time. 

Unfortunately, however, soon after this incident he lost his 
way, hopelessly, undeniably. He found himself floundering, 
knee-deep, in snow, over something which might be a freshly- 
plowed field or which might be the ruins of a house, but which 
was certainly not the open road. 

After a few fruitless struggles to get on firmer ground George 
again caught sight, a little way to the left this time, of two figures, 
which he perceived to be those of a man and a woman. Just at 
the moment of his discerning them the figures parted, that of 
the man disappearing from view, while the woman held on her 
way. . 

As she was evidently on firm ground, George made towards 
her at once, not calling out, lest he should frighten her. 

Before he came up with her, he saw, by her walk and by her 
figure, that she was young ; and when he addressed her, saying 
that he had lost his way, she turned her head quickly, and showed 
him that she was adorably pretty. So entirely was he thrown off 
his balance by the unexpected sight of such a lovely face, that he 
stopped short in the middle of his speech and left her to answer 
a question which he had not finished asking. 

“ You are on the high road to St. Placid’s,” she said, quickly. 
“ Keep straight on.” 

And then she glanced, with a sudden change of expression, at 
the bag he was carrying. Before he could do more than raise 
his hat and thank her, she had hurried past him like a hare, with 
just one more look, penetrating, intelligent, from his face to the 
bag in his hand. 

George remained for a moment stupefied ; he stared at the 
retreating figure before him, and fancied he saw her turn, with a 
gesture of invitation to him to follow and catch her up. Acting 
on the impression he started forward, and then there flashed into 
his mind the words used by the detective at the station: ‘ Two 
well-known thieves, a man and a woman,” had travelled down 
by the same train as himself! He was at once ashamed of his 
momentary suspicion that the beautiful girl he had just spoken to 
could be anything but the angel she looked ; but her furtive and 
eager glances at his bag recurred again and again to his mind. 
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The wind was still blowing very hard, and the snow, which 
had for some time almost ceased, began to fall again in great 
flakes, so that the landscape was soon entirely blotted out from 
view, and George found more difficulty than ever in keeping the ° 
road. At last he saw a large, dark object in front of him which 
he recognized as the clump of trees which marked the spot where 
there were cross-roads, and where he should have to take the 
road on the right to get down into the village, where Dr. Lowe’s 
house stood. The cross roads were at the highest point of the 
neighborhood, and George could scarcely keep his feet, much 
less choose his way as he approached it. 

Just before he reached the turning he came to a fair-sized 
house of only two stories, shut in by a garden inclosed by a high 
wall. Just as George got under shelter of the wall, a door in 
the middle opened, and out of the darkness the voice of the girl 
he had just met spoke to him: 

“ You will never find your way into the village through this 
snow. Won’t you come inside the house until it has left off a 
little?” 

George stopped. He could hardly see the girl’s pretty face in 
the darkness and the blinding snow; but the voice was alluring 
in its sweetness, and the temptation to look once more upon such 
exceptional beauty as hers decided him. 

“Thank you. It is very good of you, very good of you, in- 
deed. If I am noé intruding, I shall indeed be glad to accept 
your kind offer for a few minutes.” 

. She stepped nimbly back, opening the door for him. He 
passed through onto a stone-flagged path, which led, under 
cover all the way, to a deep porch, under which the lamplight 
streamed brightly and invitingly through the open door. 

The curtains of a large window on the right of the porch were 
drawn; but those on the left were still open, and allowed 
George to see into a dining-room made cozy by the shaded 
light of lamps, and by the glow of a bright fire. He caught 
glimpses of armor, helmets, spears, shields, shining on a dark 
rich wall; and of flowers and sparkling silver on a white-covered 
table. ' 

George, who was half dazed by his struggle with the wind and 
by the action of the snow upon his eyes, thought vaguely of the 
story of ‘Beauty and the Beast,” as he staggered up the stone 
path. There was something mysterious, almost uncanny about 
the shut-in house and its curiously hospitable inhabitant, which 
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made him change his mind as he realized it, and turn, with an 
excuse upon his lips, to go out again. 

At that moment he heard a key turned in the door by which he 
had come, and he knew in a moment that he had done wrong in 
entering. He made two rapid steps back, and was met by the 
young girl. 

“ This way,” she said, as, passing him quickly with a smile of 
invitation on her face, she led the way into the hall. 

He followed reluctantly, lured by the wish to see the attrac- 
tive countenance in the full light, but resolving as he went that 
he would make an excuse to leave at once. 

She went so quickly and he so slowly that she had entered 
the dining-room by the time George reached the hall. She held 
the door of the room invitingly open, and spoke again as he 
stood, hat in hand, on the threshold of the house. 

‘“* Won't you take off your coat and shake the snow off before 
you come in? Then, when this storm has passed, you will be 
able to start on your way again quite dry.” 

“T am deeply obliged to you for your kindness,” said George, 
who was utterly bewildered by the situation in which he found 
himself, so that his words came haltingly from his tongue. 

Seen in the bright light of the lamp which hung from the hall 
ceiling, his unconventional hostess was even more beautiful than 
she had looked outside in the darkness. She was tall and fair, 
with a figure more suggestive of strength than is usual in young 
women, almost masculine, indeed, in its unpinched, natural waist 
and rather square shoulders. A massive young woman, with 
long white hands and quick, lithe movements, and with a certain 
frank simplicity of manner which suggested that she did not live 
the cribbed and narrow life usual with the women of the middle 
classes. The very straightforward spontaneity of her welcome 
to this stranger was what one would have expected of a man, 
rather than of a young woman. 

But the freshness, the unexpectedness of this was only another 
charm in the dazzled eyes of George Llewellyn. He found his 
heart beating faster, his tongue faltering, as he looked at her 
shyly, and forced himself to make an excuse. It may be noted 
that his first vague suspicions had melted suddenly in the glow 
of her beauty and of her gracious, smiling manner. 

“JT thank you—I don’t know how to thank you enough,” 
he stammered, already wavering in his intention of going 
on; “but I really ought not to take advantage of your 
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kindness. The fact is I am travelling with some valuable securi- 
ties 5 

A sort of sickness seized George when he got as far as this, 
and made him suddenly stop. For as soon as he mentioned the 
securities he saw a flash of light on his hostess’s face. As he 
paused, she took up his speech for him. 

“If you have anything of much value about you, that is all 
the more reason why you should not stumble about blindly in 
the snow, as you were doiug when I first met you.” 

And she stepped out quickly from the dining-room into the 
hall, drew him inside the house by an unexpected movement of 
a strong arm, and closed the front door behind him before he 
had recovered from the amazement into which the rapidity and 
decisiveness of the movements had thrown him. 

“ Really, I must beg you to let me go on now,” said he, in a 
low voice, as he made a strong effort to pull himself together, 
and to resist the pressure which he knew she was going to put 
upon him to stay. : 

“And I must beg you to be more reasonable, and not to re- 
ject the good fortune the gods send, just because it happens 
to be offered by a stranger.” 

“T am afraid I must seem ungracious—” said George, quick- 
ly, as he put his hand upon the handle of the door. But she, 
laughing rather nervously, turned the big key in the lock, and 
pulling it out in quite a leisurely manner, thrust it ‘into her 
pocket, and sprang, almost at one bound, back to the dining- 
room door. ; 

“‘If you say no to a woman, you know,” she said, as she once 
more invited him, by a gesture, to enter, “she finds some way of 
circumventing you after all.” 

The young man felt himself torn as if by sharp thorns, with 
keen feelings of passionate attraction, of repulsion as keen, and 
by a sense of imminent danger. He followed the girl into the 
dining-room, holding his bag with a firm hand, and looked at her 
with an expression which caused the blood to rush to her face, 
and her eyes to droop suddenly. 

The table was between them, for she was standing by the fire- 
place at the opposite end of the room, leaning against the mantel- 
piece in an attitude which showed off the lines of her fine figure 
to ur:studied advantage against the red glow. Her blush, the 
womanly bend of her head at his look, caused a revulsion of 
feeling entirely in her favor in the young man. And even as he 
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gazed at her, bending a little forward to get a better view of her 
face by looking under the hanging oil-lamp with its red shade, - 
he saw that her expression of modest shame gave place to 
one of doubt, of fear. She looked up quickly, and their eyes 
met. 

In a moment he felt satisfied, as an older man would not have 
been, that the suspicions her strange conduct had aroused were 
unfounded. He heaved asigh of relief. He felt so much, how- 
ever, that he had to put a constraint upon himself which made his 
manner abrupt, and his voice harsh as he spoke. 

‘““T must go now,” he said, turning abruptly. “ Open the door, 
please.” 

He had turned his back to her, to avoid the strong influence 
he felt she had upon him. In the silence which followed his 
words, he heard her rapid and labored breathing. His doubts 
awoke again. He even glanced sharply round, as if in doubt 
whether she was not approaching him with some sinister pur- 
pose. And he saw that she had indeed come a little nearer, and 
that her large, gray eyes were wide with doubt and fear. 

“ Why do you wish to detain me?” he asked, so sharply that 
she was taken aback, and gave a little forced laugh while she 
prepared an answer. 

“ Surely that is a singular way of acknowledging hospitality,” 
said she, without looking at him, “to question the motives of it. 
Out here in the country we are not like the people in towns, who 
, look shyly and coldly upon strangers. On the contrary, we offer 
them fire when they are cold, and light when they have lost their 
way. If you’re so suspicious, why did you accept my directions 
as to the road you were to take ?” 

He paused before answering. It was not easy to tell her the 
reasons for the change in his attitude, although he could not but 
suppose that she knew them already. He had seen something 
of the world, and was not particularly diffident with any class of 
women. , 

But there was something about this girl, an air of innate 
refinement, the accent of a gentlewoman, a suggestion in her 
look and manner that she was playing a part for which she 
was not suited, which prevented his putting upon her outrageous 
conduct the construction he unhesitatingly would have done in 
the case of another woman. 

He was hopelessly puzzled. He noted that the room, com- 
fortable as it was, was shabby and worn as to furniture; that 
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the girl's dress was severe in its inexpensive simplicity; that 
the glass and silver which had looked so imposing from the 
outside were exceedingly old-fashioned. He noted also that the 
table was laid for two persons. And, finally, he remarked to 
himself upon the fact that since he entered he had heard ro 
sound indicating the presence in the house of any person besides 
himself and his mysterious hostess. 

Just as he came to this point in his reflections, however, he 
saw in the lady’s eyes a look which showed him that she was 
listening for some sound outside, rather than waiting for the 
answer to her question. So he made up his mind rapidly and 
walked quickly to the window, which was about three feet from 
the ground. 

“You can see nothing from there but the snow falling,” said 
the girl, in a voice which was not without a tremor of anxiety. 
“We are shut in here by a wall, as you may have seen, as a 
protection from the gales we feel here so terribly.” 

Without answering, George put up his hand to throw back 
the catch of the window. 

“Oh!” cried she, in a higher key, “ you are not obliged to go 
out that way. If you will take a glass of wine to make amends 
for your doubts of my hospitality, I will open the door for you 
immediately.” 

Without waiting for an answer she left the room and re- 
turned in a very few moments with a decanter of wine, which 
she placed upon the table. Without heeding the fact that he 
had opened the window and was evidently on the point of 
making his escape by that way, she poured out a glass of wine 
and offered it to him with her own hand, coming round the 
table and holding it close to him. 

“ You won't refuse, will you? ” 

George, with one searching look into her face, took the glass 
and put his lips to the wine. Then he put the glass, with a 
firm hand, down on the table. 

“You must excuse me,” said he, shortly. “This wine is 
drugged.” 

She was very near to him as he spoke. The next moment 
she had snatched the bag from his hand and sprung to the 
door. In the second which followed the seizure she had got 
such a good start that she was able to slam the door in his 
face as he pursued her. By the time he had opened the door 
she had reached the extreme end of the long, narrow hall which 
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ran through the house from the front to the back, and was 
pointing a revolver at him as he darted after her. 

“If you follow me, I'll fire,” she shrieked. 

He attempted to follow, not heeding the warning. Ping! 
Ping! He heard two shots, and felt himself hit in the right 
arm. Notwithstanding this, however, he darted after her. But 
he was too late. She disappeared through the door at the end 
of the hall, and he heard the key turn on the other side. _ 

He threw himself with all his force against the door, but with 
no result. Then, finding he was wasting his time, he ran back to 
the dining-room and leapt out of the window into the snow- 
covered flower border underneath. The snow was falling as 
fast as ever, and he sank in it inches deep as he looked for a 
way out. 

But he found that he was caught in a trap indeed, for the 
wall, which was too high to climb, inclosed the house, with its 
stables and garden, the whole way round. He made for the 
wooden door in the wall by which he at first entered the prem- 
ises, and as he did so, he trod upon something hard, which was 
lying in the path. Looking down, he saw, to his surprise, a 
bag, so thinly covered with snow that it had evidently only lain 
there a few seconds. 

With a momentary absurd hope that it might be the bag 
which had just been stolen from him, Llewellyn stooped down, 
picked it up, and was about to examine it in the light from the 
dining-room window, when there suddenly broke upon his ear 
the sound of human voices within the house. 

And first of all he heard the voice of the girl who had robbed 
him. She was sobbing, and crying in a voice full of distress: 

‘“‘ Oh, papa, papa! I had to shoot him, and I’m so afraid I 
hurt him! I couldn’t help liking him all the time, and oh! it 
was dreadful, dreadful! And now I’ve got his bag I want you 
to find him, and do all you can for him, if he is really hurt!” 

George Llewellyn did not wait to hear more; he put his hand 
on the window-sill, and vaulted into the room. . 

The relief he felt on discovering that he had now a man to 
deal with was so great that disregarding the fact that he was 
wounded, and that the blood was trickling down through his 
sleeve, he raised his revolver and turned to the newcomer. 

The young girl screamed and threw her arms round her fath- 
er’s neck, 

But before another word was spoken, George Llewellyn’s arm 
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had dropped to his side, and he stood staring in bewilderment, 
first at the old man, and then at his daughter. 

For if he had doubted the possibility that the beautiful, smiling 
girl could be an accomplice of thieves, how could he harbor a 
suspicion about the stout elderly gentleman, with the gold spec- 
tacles and the stamp of British respectability on every homely 
feature. 

“Why, who are you? What—w-w-what—” 

The word died away upon his lips, as the elderly gentleman, 
starting and staring at him in his turn, suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Little Georgie! Henry Llewellyn’s son, by all that’s mar- 
velous! Why, why, what’s this? George Llewellyn, little 
George turned thief! Why, what does it mean?” 

George had by this time grown accustomed to the sudden 
change from the darkness outside to the light of the room, and 
he staggered in amazement against the table. 

“ Doctor—Dr. Lowe!” he exclaimed hoarsely. ‘ Was it— 
was it your daughter that took my bag and—and shot me?” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which the girl, with a 
cry and a look of horror, sank down into a chair, with a deadly 
white face. 

The doctor took off his glasses and wiped them. 

“There has been some mistake, some desperate blunder!” 
said he decidedly. “What were you doing in this part of the 
world?” 

“Coming to see you,” replied Llewellyn, promptly. “I was 
to have crossed to Calais to-night, with some securities which I 
was taking for our firm to Pars. Finding that the boat could 
not cross, I thought I would find you out and ask you to give me 
a night’s shelter. I lost my way, and 

He was interrupted at this point by a moan of distress from the 
young girl, who burst into tears and hid her face in her hands. 

‘The doctor, who was by this time examining Llewellyn’s arm, 
to see the extent cf the harm done, smiled rather grimly into the 
young fellow’s face. 

““ My strong-minded daughter has brought herself into a nice 
mess this time,” said he. 

The girl herself sprang up at these words and ran to the door. 

“Is he—have I—is he—badly hurt?” she jerked out between 
her sobs. 

“Well, he won’t die of it,” answered the doctor, with a twin- 
kle in his eye. 
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George was so much excited and relieved by the discovery he 
had just made that he answered in a tone which showed him to 
be in the best of spirits : 

“Tt’s nothing at all; it’s a mere scratch, Miss Lowe. Please 
don’t make yourself unhappy.” 

The girl turned slowly round, revealing a most woe-begone and 
gtief-stricken countenance. She looked anxiously at her father, 
and seeing by the expression of his face that she had really not 
done much harm, she began to dry her tears, although she still 
carefully avoided meeting Llewellyn’s eyes. 

“ My dear,” said Dr. Lowe, “ go into the surgery and get me 
the box where I keep my bandages. I can finish this business 
here, for it won’t take me a minute, and it’s cold in there.” 

As soon as his daughter had left the room, the old doctor 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ T shall break her heart if she hears me laughing,” said he, 
wiping his eyes. ‘Just now when I came in, by the back way, 
as I usually do at night, I found her waiting for me, waving a 
black bag in triumph over my head, and telling me she had 
caught a thief. And she was so proud, poor child, of having in- 
veigled you in here, and detained you so long. She said she was 
in an agony of fear lest I should be late, and you would get 
away, bag and all.” 

“ But,” asked George, when the doctor had finished another 
roar of laughter, “ what made her take me fora thief? Surely 
a man may carry a bag without any dishonest intention ? ” 

‘“‘ She’s an operator at the telegraph office, and she was at the 
instrument when a message came through to say that two thieves 
with stolen securities were coming down.” 

George stared for a moment in silence at the doctor, and then 
began to laugh. It was annoying to have gone through all the 
revulsions of feeling of the past hour for nothing, as it were. 

“ But what made her decide that /must be a thief ?” asked he. 

“ Well, she met a policeman on her way home, who told her 
that the thieves had been seen to come in this direction.” 

Then George put a practical question which betrayed the inter- 
est he felt in his fair captor : 

“And do you let that young girl walk home by herself late at 
night over this wild country ?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ She's as self-willed as ever she can be. In fact, she’s getting 
too much for me,” said Dr. Lowe, with a sigh. 
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“T meet her in the town when I can and bring her home. 
But the gypsy won’t wait for me, and she carries a revolver, as 
you have reason to know. Here she come’s again. For good- 
ness’ sake say something so that she may not see me laughing.” 

Fortunately for everybody in the rather strained state of 
affairs, a violent ringing and knocking at the front door startled 
them all, and diverted attention from the awkward occurrence. 

Miss Lowe ran to the outer door, for the one servant had long 
since gone to bed; and when she reéntered the dining-room it 
was with a policeman. 

-“T beg your pardon, doctor, but I’ve got a job for you here 
outside. We've caught the thief. He had got about a mile 
beyond here, when he found us close behind, and he jumped 
over a wall to get away from us, and broke his leg, not knowin’ 
there was a drop on the far side. He must have thrown away 
the bag he carried with the swag, for he left the town with one, 
but had none when we picked him up.” 

“Is this it, by any chance?” asked George, producing the bag 
he had found in the garden outside. 

An examination of the contents proved that this was indeed 
the case; and the thief, when he was confronted with it, con- 
fessed that he had thrown it into the garden of the doctor’s 
house as he ran past, thinking that the high wall would mark the 
spot sufficiently for him to return and recover it if he should 
evade his pursuers. 

When asked what had become of the woman who had accom- 
panied him down in the train, he explained that he and she had 
parted on finding themselves pursued, and that she had made for 
the village of St. Placid’s. 

George Llewellyn remained at the doctor’s house that night ; 
and the shyness between the young people wore off before 
George went away the following day, for this little bit of dialogue 
passed between them: 

“It was very stupid of me not to recognize you.” 

“Recognize me! How absurd! Why, when you came here 
last, fifteen years ago, you were only ten and I was five! ” 

“Do you think you will recognize me next time I come ?” 

“‘ What, in another fifteen years? ” 

“No, in less than that.” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

And George Llewellyn came again so soon, and comes so often, 
that the doctor feels it will end in his taking Lily away with him. 
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N leaving Porto-Vecchio from the northwest and directing 
his steps towards the interior of the island, the traveller will 
notice that the land rises rapidly, and after three hours’ 

walking over tortuous paths obstructed by great masses of rock 
and sometimes cut by ravines, he will find himself on the border of 
a great mdguis. The maquis is the domain of the Corsican shep- 
herds and of those who are at variance with justice. It must be 
known that, in order to save himself the trouble of manuring his 
field, the Corsican husbandman sets fire to a piece of woodland. 
If the flame spread farther than is necessary, so much the worse! 
In any case he is certain of a good crop from the land fertilized 
by the ashes of the trees which grow upon it. He gathers only 
the heads of his grain, leaving the straw, which it would be un- 
necessary labor to cut. In the following spring the roots that 
have remained in the earth without being destroyed send up their 
tufts of sprouts, which in a few years reach a height of seven or 
eight feet. It is this kind of tangled thicket that is called a 
maquis. They are made up of different kinds of trees and shrubs, 
so crowded and mingled together at the caprice of nature that 
only with an axe in hand can a man open a passage through 
them, and mAquis are frequently seen so thick and bushy that 
the wild sheep themselves cannot penetrate them. 

If youhave killed a man, go into the maquis of Porto-Vecchio. 
With a good gun and plenty of powder and balls, you can live 
there in safety. Do not forget a brown cloak furnished with a 
hood, which will serve you for both cover and mattress. The 
shepherds will give you chestnuts, milk and cheese, and you will 


* Translated by Henry A. Parker, from the French, for Short Stories, 
—Copyrighted, 
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a 
have nothing to fear from justice nor the relatives of the dead 
except when it is necessary for you to descend to the city to 
replenish your ammunition. 

When I was in Corsica in 18—, Mateo Falcone had his house 
half a league from this maquis. He was rich enough for that 
country, living in noble style—that is to say, doing nothing—on 
the income from his flocks, which the shepherds, who are a kind 
of nomads, lead to pasture here and there on the mountains. 
When I saw him, two years after the event that I am about 
to relate, he appeared to me to be about fifty years old or more. 
Picture to yourself a man, small but robust, with curly hair, 
black as jet, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large, restless eyes, and 
a complexion the color of tanned leather. His skill as a marks- 
man was considered extraordinary even in his country, where 
good shots are so common. For example, Mateo would never 
fire at a sheep with buckshot; but at a hundred and twenty 
paces, he would drop it with a ball in the head or shoulder, as 
he chose. He used his arms as easily at night as during the 
day. I was told this feat of his skill, which will, perhaps, seem 
impossible to those who have not travelled in Corsica. A 
lighted candle was placed at eighty paces, behind a paper 
transparency about the size of a plate. He would take aim, 
then the candle would be extinguished, and, at the end of a 
moment, in the most complete darkness, he would fire and hit 
the paper three times out of four. 

With such a transcendent accomplishment, Mateo Falcone 
had acquired a great reputation. He was said to be as good 
a friend as he was a dangerous enemy; accommodating and 
charitable, he lived at peace with all the world in the district of 
Porto-Vecchio. But it was said of him that in Corte, where 
he had married his wife, he had disembarrassed himself very 
vigorously of a rival who was considered as redoubtable in war 
as in love: at least, a certain gun-shot which surprised this rival 
as he was shaving before a little mirror hung in his window was 
attributed to Mateo. The affair was smoothed over and Mateo 
was married. His wife Giuseppa had given him at first three 
daughters (which infuriated him), and finally a son, whom he 
named Fortunato, and who became the hope of his family, the 
inheritor of the name. The daughters were well married: their 
father could count at nced on the poignards and carbines of his 
sons-in-law. The son was only ten years old, but he already 
gave promise of fine attributes. 
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On a certain day in autumn, Mateo set out at an early hour 
with his wife to visit one of his flocks in a clearing of the 
maquis. ‘The little Fortunato wanted to go with them, but 
the clearing was too far away; moreover, it was necessary 
some one should stay to watch the house; therefore the father 
refused: it will be seen whether or not he had reason to 
repent. 

He had been gone some hours, and the little Fortunato was 
tranquilly stretched out in the sun, looking at the blue moun- 
tains, and thinking that the next Sunday he was going to dine in 
the city with his uncle, the Cafora/,* when he was suddenly in- 
terrupted in his meditations by the firing of a musket. He got 
up and turned to that side of the plain whence the noise came. 
Other shots followed, fired at irregular intervals, and each time 
nearer; at last, in the path which lead from the plain to Mateo's 
house, appeared a man wearing the pointed hat of the moun- 
taineers, bearded, covered with rags, and dragging himself along 
with difficulty by the support of his gun. He had just received 
a wound in his thigh. 

This man was an outlaw, who, having gone to the town by 
night to buy powder, had fallen on the way into an ambuscade 
of Corsican light-infantry. After a vigorous defense he was for- 
tunate in making his retreat, closely followed and firing from 
rock to rock. But he was only a little in advance of the sol- 
diers, and his wound prevented him from gaining the mAquis 
before being overtaken. 

He approached Fortunato and said: 

“ You are the son of Mateo Falcone?” 

“ Yes.” 

“J am Gianetto Saupiero. I am followed by the yellow- 
collars.t Hide me, for I can go no farther.” 

“ And what will my father say if I hide you without his per- 
mission ?” 

“ He will say that you have done well.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Hide me quickly ; they are coming.” 

“ Wait till my father gets back.” 

“ How can I wait? Malediction! They will be here in five 
minutes. Come, hide me, or I will kill you.” 

Fortunato answered him with the utmost coolness : 


* Civic official. 
t Slang for gendarmes, 
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“Your gun is empty, and there are no more cartridges in. 
your belt.” 

“1 have my stiletto.” 

“ But can you run as fast as I can?” 

He gave a leap and put himself out of reach. 

“You are not the son of Mateo Falcone! Will you then let 
me be captured before your house ? ” 

The child appeared moved. 

“ What will you give me if I will hide you?” said he, coming 
nearer. : 

The outlaw felt in a leather pocket that hung from his belt, 
and took out a five-franc piece, which he had doubtless saved to 
buy ammunition with. Fortunato smiled at the sight of the 
silver piece; he snatched it, and said to Gianetto : 

“Fear nothing.” 

Immediately he made a great hole in a pile of hay that was 
near the house. Gianetto crouched down in it and the child 
covered him in such a way that he could breathe without it 
being possible to suspect that the hay concealed a man. He 
bethought himself further, and, with the subtlety of a tolerably 
ingenious savage, placed a cat and her kittens on the pile, that it 
might not appear to have been recently disturbed. Then, noticing 
the traces of blood on the path near the house, he covered them 
carefully with dust, and, that done, he again stretched himself 
out in the sun with the greatest tranquillity. 

A few moments afterwards, six men in brown uniforms with 
yellow collars, and commanded by an Adjutant, were before 
Mateo’s door. This Adjutant was a distant relative of Fal- 
cone’s. (In Corsica the degrees of relationship are followed 
much further than elsewhere.) His name was Tiodoro Gamba; 
he was an active man, much dreaded by the outlaws, several of 
whom he had already entrapped. 

“ Good day, little cousin,” said he, approaching Fortunato; 
“how tall you have grown. Have you seen a man go past here 
just now?” 

“Oh! Iam not yet so tall as you, my cousin,” replied the 
child with a simple air. 

“You soon will be. But haven’t you seen a man go by here, 
tell me?” 

“Tf I have seen a man go by?” 

“ Yes, a man with a pointed hat of black velvet, and a vest 
embroidered with red and yellow.” 
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“ A man with a pointed hat, and a vest embroidered with red 
and yellow ?” 

“Yes, answer quickly, and don’t repeat my questions ? ” 

“This morning the curé passed before our door on his horse, 
Piero. He asked me how papa was, and I answered him ” 

“ Ah, you little scoundrel, you are playing sly! Tell me 
quickly which way Gianetto went? We are looking for him, 
and I am sure he took this path.” 

““Who knows ? ” ; 

‘““Who knows? It is I know that you have seen him.” 

“ Can any one see who passes when they are asleep ?” 

“ You were not asleep, rascal; the shooting woke you up.” 

“ Then you believe, cousin, that your guns make so much 
noise? My father’s carbine has the advantage of them.” — 

“The devil take you, you cursed little scapegrace! I am 
certain that you have seen Gianetto. Perhaps, even, you have 
hidden him. Come, comrades, go into the house and see if our 
man is there. He could only go on one foot, and the knave 
has too much good sense to try to reach the maquis limping 
like that. Moreover, the bloody tracks stop here.” 

“ And what will papa say ?” asked Fortunato with a sneer; 
“ what will he say if he knows that his house has been entered 
while he was away?” 

“You rascal!” said the Adjutant, taking him by the ear, 
“do you know that it only remains for me to make you change 
your tone? Perhaps you will speak differently after I have 
given you twenty blows with the flat of my sword.” 

Fortunato continued to sneer. 

“ My father is Mateo Falcone,” said he with emphasis. 

“You little scamp, you know very well that I can carry you 
off to Corte or to Bastia. I will make you lie in a dungeon, on 
straw, with your feet in shackles, and I will have you guillotined 
if you don’t tell me where Gianetto is.” 

The child burst out laughing at this ridiculous menace. He 
repeated : 

‘“‘ My father is Mateo Falcone.” 

“ Adjutant,” said one of the soldiers in a low voice, “let us 
have no quarrels with Mateo.” 

Gamba appeared evidently embarrassed. He spoke in an 
undertone with the soldiers who had already visited the house. 
This was not a very long operation, for the cabin of a Corsican 
consists only of a single square room, furnished with a table, 
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some benches, chests, housekeeping utensils and those of the 
chase. -In the meantime, little Fortunato petted his cat and 
seemed to take a wicked enjoyment in the confusion of the 
soldiers and of his cousin. 

One of the men approached the pile of hay. He saw the cat, 
and gave the pile a careless thrust with his bayonet, shrugging 
his shoulders as if he felt that his precaution was ridiculous. 
Nothing moved ; the boy’s face betrayed not the slightest emo- 
ticn, 

The Adjutant and his troop were cursing their luck. Already 
they were looking in the direction of the plain, as if disposed to 
return by the way they had come, when their chief, convinced 
that menaces would produce no impression on Falcone’s son, 
determined to make a last effort, and try the effect of caresses 
and presents. 

“ My little cousin,” said he, ‘‘ you are a very wide-awake little 
fellow. You will get along. But you are playing a naughty 
game with me; and if I wasn’t afraid of making trouble for 
my cousin, Mateo, the devil take me! but I would carry you off 
with me.” 

“Bah!” 

“But when my cousin comes back I shall tell him about 
this, and he will whip you till the blood comes for having told 
such lies.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“You will see. But hold on!—be a good boy and I will 
give you something.” 

“Cousin, let me give you some advice: if you wait much 
longer Gianetto will be in the m4quis and it will take a smarter 
man than you to follow him.” 

The Adjutant took from his pocket a silver watch worth about 
ten crowns, and noticing that Fortunato’s eyes sparkled at the 
sight of it, said, holding the watch by the end of its steel 
chain: , 4 

“Rascal! you would like to have such a watch as that hung 
around your neck, wouldn’t you, and to walk in the streets of 
Porto-Vecchio proud as a peacock ? People would ask you what 
time it was, and you would say: ‘ Look at my watch.’” 

“When I am grown up, my uncle, the Caporal, will give me 
a watch.” 

“Yes; but your uncle’s little boy has one already; not so 
fine as this either. But then, he is younger than you.” 
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The child sighed. 

“Well! Would you like this watch, little cousin ? ” 

Fortunato, casting sidelong glances at the watch, resembled a 
cat that has been given a whole chicken. It feels that it is being 
made sport of, and does not dare to use its claws ; from time to 
time it turns its eyes away so as not to be tempted, licking its jaws 
all the while, and has the appearance of saying to its master, 
“How cruel your joke is!” 

However, the Adjutant seemed in earnest in offering his 
watch. Fortunato did not reach out his hand for it, but said 
with a bitter smile, 

“Why do you make fun of me?” 

“ Good God! I am not making fun of you. Only tell me 
where Gianetto is and the watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled incredulously, and fixing his black eyes on 
those of the Adjutant tried to read there the faith he ought to 
have had in his words. : 

«May I lose my epaulettes,” cried the Adjutant, “ if I do not 
give you the watch on this condition. These comrades are wit- 
nesses; I can not deny it.” 

While speaking he gradually held the watch nearer till it almost 
touched the child’s pale face, which plainly showed the struggle 
that was going on in his soul between covetousness and respect 
for hospitality. His breast swelled with emotion; he seemed 
about to suffocate. Meanwhile the watch was slowly swaying 
and turning, sometimes brushing against his cheek. Finally, his 
nght hand was gradually stretched toward it; the ends of his 
fingers touched it; then its whole weight was in his hand, the 
Adjutant still keeping hold of the chain. ‘The face was light 
blue; the cases newly burnished. In the sunlight it seemed to 
be all on fire. The temptation was too great. Fortunato raised 
his left hand and pointed over his shoulder with his thumb at the 
hay against which he was reclining. The Adjutant understood 
him at once. He dropped the end of the chain and Fortunato 
felt himself the sole possessor of the watch. He sprang up with 
the agility of a deer and stood ten feet from the pile, which the 
soldiers began at once to overturn. 

There was a movement in the hay, and a bloody man with a 
poignard in his hand appeared. He tried to rise to his feet, but 
his stiffened leg would not permit it and he fell. The Adjutant at 
once grappled with him and took away his stiletto. He was 
immediately secured, notwithstanding his resistance._ 
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Gianetto, lying on the earth and bound like a fagot, turned his 
head towards Fortunato, who had approached. 

“Son of !” said he, with more contempt than anger. 

The child threw him the silver-piece which he had received, 
feeling that he no longer deserved it; but the outlaw paid no 
attention to the movement, and with great coolness said to the 
Adjutant: 

“ My dear Gamba, I cannot walk; you will be obliged to carry 
me to the city.” 

“Just now you could run faster than a buck,” answered the 
cruel captor; ‘‘ but be at rest. I am so pleased to have you 
that I would carry you a league on my back without fatigue. 
Besides, comrade, we are going to make a litter for you with 
your cloak and some branches, and at the Crespoli farm we shall 
find horses.” : 

“Good,” said the prisoner. “ You will also put a little straw 
on your litter that I may be more comfortable.” 

While some of the soldiers were occupied in making a kind of 
stretcher out of some chestnut boughs and the rest were dressing 
Gianetto’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife suddenly 
appeared at a turn in the path that led to the maquis. The 
woman was staggering under the weight of an enormous sack of 
chestnuts, while her husband was sauntering along, carrying one 
gun in his hands, while another was slung across his shoulders, 
for it is unworthy of a man to carry other burdens than his 
arms. 

At the sight of the soldiers Mateo’s first thought was that 
they had come to arrest him. But why this thought? Had he 
then some quarrels with justice? No. He enjoyed a good 
reputation. He was said to have a particularly good name, but 
he was a Corsican and a highlander, and there are few Cor- 
sican highlanders who, in scrutinizing their memory, can not 
find some peccadillo, such as a gun-shot, dagger-thrust, or simi- 
lar trifle. Mateo more than others had a clear conscience; 
for more than ten years he had not pointed his carbine at a 
man, but he was always prudent, and put himself into a position 
to make a good defense if necessary. “Wife,” said he to 
Giuseppa, “ put down the sack and hold yourself ready.” 

She obeyed at once. He gave her the gun that was slung 
across his shoulders, which would have bothered him, and, cock- 
ing the one he held in his hands, advanced slowly towards the 
house, walking among the trees that bordered the road, ready, 
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at the least hostile demonstration, to hide behind the largest, 
whence he could fire from under cover. His wife followed 
closely behind, holding his reserve weapon and his cartridge- 
box. The duty of a good housekeeper, in case of a fight, is to 
load her husband's carbines. 

On the other side the Adjutant was greatly troubled to see 
Mateo advance in this manner, with cautious steps, his carbine 
raised, and his finger on the trigger. 

“Tf by chance,” thought he, “ Mateo should be related to 
Gianetto, or if he should be his friend and wish to defend him, 
the contents of his two guns would arrive amongst us as certainly 
as a letter in the post; and if he should see me, notwithstanding 
the relationship ! ” 

In this perplexity he took a bold step. It was to advance 
alone towards Mateo and tell him of the affair while accosting 
him as an old acquaintance, but the short space that separated 
him from Mateo seemed terribly long. 

“Hello! old comrade,” cried he. ‘How do you do, my good 
fellow ? It is I, Gamba, your cousin.” 

Without answering a word, Mateo stopped, and in proportion 
as the other spoke, slowly raised the muzzle of his gun so that it 
was pointing upward when the Adjutant joined him. 

“‘ Good-day, brother,” said the Adjutant, holding out his hand. 
“Tt is a long time since I have seen you.” 

“‘Good-day, brother.” 

“I stopped while passing, to say good-day to you and to 
cousin Pepa here. We have had a long journey to-day, but 
have no reason to complain, for we have captured a famous prize. 
We have just seized Gianetto Saupiero.” 

“God be praised !” cried Giuseppa. ° “ He stole a milch goat 
from us last week.” 

These words reassured Gamba. 

“ Poor devil!” said Mateo, ‘he was hungry.” 

“The villain fought like a lion,” continued the Adjutant, a little 
mortified. ‘ He killed one of my soldiers, and not content with 
that, broke Caporal Chardon’s arm; but that matters little, he is 
only a Frenchman. Then, too, he was so well hidden that the 
devil couldn’t have found him. Without my little cousin, Fortu- 
nato, I should never have discovered him.” 

“Fortunato!” cried Mateo, 

“ Fortunato!” repeated Giuseppa. 

“ Yes, Gianetto was hidden under the hay-pile jondes but my 
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little cousin showed me the trick. I shall tell his uncle, the Capo- 
ral, that he may send him a fine present for his trouble. Both his 
name and yours will be in the report that I shall send to the 
Attorney-general.” 

“ Malediction!” said Mateo in a low voice. 

They had rejoined the detachment. Gianetto was already 
lying on the litter ready to set out. When he saw Mateo and 
Gamba in company he smiled a strange smile, then, turning his 
head towards the door of the house, he spat on the sill, saying: 

“‘ House of a traitor.” : 

Only a man determined to die would dare pronounce the word 
traitor to Falcone. A good blow with the stiletto, which there 
would be no need of repeating, would have immediately paid the 
insult. However, Mateo made no other movement than to place 
his hand on his forehead like a man who is dazed. 

Fortunato had gone into the house when his father arrived, 
but now he reappeared with a bowl of milk which he handed 
with downcast eyes to Gianetto. 

“Get away from me!” cried the outlaw, in a loud voice. 
Then, turning to one of the soldiers, he said: 

“ Comrade, give me a drink.” 

The soldier placed his gourd in his hands, and the prisoner 
drank the water handed to him by a man with whom he had 
just exchanged bullets. He then asked them to tie his hands 
across his breast instead of behind his back. 

“T like,” said he, “to lie at my ease.” 

They hastened to satisfy him; then the Adjutant gave the 
signal to start, said adieu to Mateo, who did not respond, and 
descended with rapid steps towards the plain. 

Nearly ten minutes elapsed before Mateo spoke. The child 
looked with restless eyes, now at his mother, now at his father, 
who was leaning on his gun and gazing at him with an expres- 
sion of concentrated rage. 

“You begin well,” said Mateo at last with a calm voice, but 
frightful to one who knew the man. 

‘“‘ Oh, father!” cried the boy, bursting into tears, and making 
a forward movement as if to throw himself on his knees. But 
Mateo cried, “ Away from me!” 

The little fellow stopped and sobbed, immovable, a few feet 
from his father. 

Giuseppa drew near. She had just discovered the watch- 
chain, the end of which was hanging out of Fortunato’s jacket. 
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“Who gave you that watch ?” demanded she in a severe tone. 

““ My cousin, the Adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch and smashed it in a thousand pieces 
against a rock. 

“ Wife,” said he, “ is this my child ?” 

Giuseppa’s brown cheeks turned a brick-red. 

“What are you saying, Mateo? Do you know to whom you 
speak ?” 

“Very well, this child is the first of his race to commit 
treason.” 

Fortunato’s sobs and gasps redoubled as Falcone kept his 
lynx-eyes upon him. Then he struck the earth with his gun- . 
stock, shouldered the weapon, and turned in the direction of the 
maquis, calling to Fortunato to follow. The boy obeyed. 

Giuseppa hastened after Mateo and seized his arin. 

‘“‘He is your son,” said she with a trembling voice, fastening 
her black eyes on those of her husband to read what was going 
on in his heart. 

“ Leave me alone,” said Mateo, “I am his father.” 

Giuseppa embraced her son, and bursting into tears entered 
the house. She threw herself on her knees before an image of 
the Virgin and prayed ardently. In the meanwhile Falcone 
walked some two hundred paces along the path and only stopped 
when he reached a little ravine which he descended. He tried 
the earth with the butt-end of his carbine, and found it soft 
and easy to dig. The place seemed to be convenient for his 
design. 2 

“ Fortunato, go close to that big rock there.” 

The child did as he was commanded, then he kneeled. 

“Say your prayers.” 

-“ Oh, father, father, do not kill me!” : 

“ Say your prayers!” repeated Mateo in a terrible voice. 

The boy, stammering and sobbing, recited the Pater and the 
Credo. At the end of each prayer the father loudly answered, 
“Amen!” 

“ Are those all the prayers you know?” 

“Oh! father, I know the Ave Maria and the litany that my 
aunt taught me.” 

“It is very long, but no matter.” 

The child finished the litany in a scarcely audible tone. 

“Are you finished ?” 

‘*Oh! my father, have mercy! Pardon me! I will never do 
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so again. I will beg my cousin, the Caporal, to pardon Gia- 
netto.” 

He was still speaking. Mateo raised his gun, and, taking aim, 
said : 

“¢ May God pardon you!” 

The boy made a desperate effort to rise and grasp his father’s 
knees, but there was not time. Mateo fired and Fortunato fell 
dead. 

Without casting a glance on the body, Mateo returned to the 
house for a spade with which to bury his son. He had gone but 
a few steps when he met Giuseppa, who, alarmed by the shot, was 
hastening hither. 

“What have you done?” cried she. 

“Justice.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the ravine. I am going to bury him. He died a Chris- 
tian. I shall have a mass said for him. Have my son-in-law, 
Tiodoro Bianchi, sent for to come and live with us.” 
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New men and methods, systems.creeds, The beanties of the ancient days 
New fabrics, nostrums, wares, Of powder, puff, and patch, 
Arise and pass as years roll by, Kept faithful to their faithful PEARS, 
Yet there’s no change in PEARS; And never found its match; 
With princes and with cottagers, And when the aged century 
With artisans and peers, Dies out and disappears, 
It’s been the toilet favorite FEANS' SOAP will still be foreme:t 
Over a hundred years, Another hundred years, 
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THE MAN 
WITH THE 
WOODEN LEG* 


By Lucite RuTLAND 


Y little house sat right down upon the banquette, without 
even the preliminary of a piazza. It contained only four 
rooms ; and two of these, my study and sleeping-room, 
had each a door and a low window that opened upon 

the banquette. . 

The house was really better adapted for a cheap grocery or a 
fruit-stand than for a place of residence ; but as I had no inten- 
tion of setting up in business as a grocer or a fruit-vender, and a 
very earnest purpose of settling down to business of a more per- 
manent and, doubtless, a more profitable nature (which I leave 
to my critics and my biographers to tell you about), I brought 
the house to a compromise by converting the interior into com- 
fortable home-quarters, and leaving the exterior free to tantalize 
the popular fancy with its varied suggestiveness. 

Living there, I could better understand the philosophy of Di- 
ogenes’ tub and Antisthenes’ ragged cloak; for a great mind seems 
greater against inferior surroundings, proving by direct contrast 
the superiority of mind over matter. Such reflections as these 
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not only reconciled me to my lowly environment, but brought me 
to regard it with acomplacency truly Diogenesque, and elevated 
me to such heights of philosophy that I would even have taken 
cheerfully to a ragged coat, if my talents and my tailor should 
have failed to serve me. 

It was my custom and necessity to sit up late at night, and 
the first night that I occupied my new quarters (by which I 
mean, of course, this little house, which was quartered into four 
rooms), I retired at half-past nine o'clock, because I was unusu- 
ally fatigued. It was fortunate that the street was such a quiet 
one; for, in the exigency of the distribution of my household 
effects, one side of my bed stood parallel to the wall, which 
flanked the banquette, and close against the window which, with 
the door, trisected the wall. 

It was a fair night in April; and, after turning off the gas, I 
turned in the moonlight through the green Venetian blinds, by 
meais of which I saw the majestic trees of the park, and above 
them the great cross which I knew stood as an exponent of the 
picturesque old convent of the Sacred Heart, but which seemed 
to be at that moment dissociated from all material connection 
with earth, and by some mystic, impalpable influence uplifted 
for warning before the earth-worn eyes of such ungenerate mor- 
tals as I—and a few others I know, whom it would not be 
proper to mention here. 

As I lay there feeling myself growing pious and sleepy, the 
Convent clock struck ten; and immediately, as though started by 
the stroke, there came to me the regular, dissimilar sounds that 
can only be produced by the steps of a man who walks with 
two legs of different kinds. Tap-flap, tap-flap, tap-flap, slowly 
came the leg of wood and the leg of flesh along the stone pave- 
ment, until they reached my window and paused. 

I raised myself and peered out from my covert of darkness, 
and saw standing there a little man wearing a greatcoat with a 
long cape, and a wide, soft hat. He stood for some time with 
his back toward me, then walked out into the middle of the 
street and took a deliberate survey of my nondescript house. 
“ Well,” thought I, “this is a cool proceeding. I wonder if he 
is an architect studying up Tuscan designs?” But he soon 
came back to the banquette, and facing the Park and Convent 
walked a few steps to his right, retraced them leftward, then 
finally produced from under his cape something that proved to 
be a little camp-stool, which he unfolded and deliberately sat 
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down upon with the unequivocal air of having come to stay. 
His back was turned squarely toward me, and, leaning slightly 
forward with bent head, he sat motionless save for an occasional 
lifting of the head for a steady gaze, as it appeared, toward the 
Park and Convent. 

There was such an unmistakable air of purpose in his pro- 
ceeding, such a direct way of entering upon the scene and tak- 
ing possession of the situation, like an Oklahoma settler, that 
thoroughly awakened me and my interest in what should follow. 

But it seemed that nothing else was to follow: the little man 
sat there on his stool, and 1 leaned there on my elbow peering 
out at him, until finally, when my arm could no longer sus- 
tain the weight of in- 
terest that I naturally 
felt, I was compelled to 
lie down and give my- 
self up to imagining 
vain things, as the 
Psalmist accused the 
heathen of doing. 

I could still see the 
Convent cross, but it 
did not again inconven- 
ience me with sporadic 
emotions of piety, for 
all other interests of this 
life were minimized by 
my interest in that lit- 
tle man out there. He 
was the unknown quan- 
tity of those problematic hours through which I lay wondering 
“What in the deuce is that fellow doing out there?” 

The Convent clock struck twelve, one, two, and there he sat 
in all the equanimity of a welcome guest, and there I lay in all 
the disquietude of a sleepy host, varying the monotony only in 
alternate turning over, getting up, peering out, and lying down 
again. Finally, I raised up and looked out for the six-hundredth 
time (approximately) just in time to see the little man arise, take 
up his stool and walk off in the direction whence he came, to 
my infinite relief, and doubtless to his own had he trespassed 
much longer upon my premises. 

The next day... However, what happened the next day has 
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nothing at all to do with this story; so we will pass over that 
and begin: at half-past ten the next night. 

Such glorious nights we were having then! It was a gratifica- 
tion, physical and mental, to lie there in my bed and look dream- 
ily out at the moon-haunted Park and the old gray Convent 
which the moon’s magic wrought into a most picturesque pres- 
entation. 

It was right there, at that old Convent,that my mother had 
taken me when a lad to be specially and privately taught all the 
French and drawing that I have since specially and privately 
forgotten. If I had not, I might get up and try my hand at im- 
proving upon that scene on paper. But one cannot expect to 
know everything; some of the arts and sciences will have to 
suffer for lack of my acquaintance. 

Soon the Convent clock struck eleven, and I said to myself: 
“Time to quit mooning and go to sleep. This is such a nice, 
quiet place for a thinking man; so different from the hotel, with 
a half-dozen fellows making themselves at home in your rooms 
. . . Hello, there he comes again,” for tap-flap, tap-flap, tap- 

flap along the pave- 
ment came _ those 
same unequal steps 
that I had heard the 
previous night, and 
paused again at my 
window. I looked 
out and, sure enough, 
there was the same 
little man again. 

He did not take 
another look at my 
simple dwelling, but 
~.' produced his _ stool 
without any of the 
preliminaries of the 
previous night. 
However, before he 
had time to sit down, 
I tapped gently upon 
my blind and suavely suggested, “Pardon me, sir, but could 
you not locate yourself a little farther on? I have to sleep 
right here in sight of you, and”—but, having developed the 
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capabilities of his little stool, he turned without a word and sat 
down with his back toward me. 

The fellow’s coolness sent my patience down to zero, and I 
opened the blind, leaned out, and said: “See here, sir, if you 
will tell me what reason you have for making my banquette your 
Bethel, you will oblige me very much.” Silence . . . “ Look 
here now—” Silence... “I say there, if you don’t move on 
off my premises I’ll call a policeman.” Silence . . . And there 
he sat on the heights of mystery, like the Theban Sphinx, and 
there I stood in the depths of curiosity, like the heban way- 
farer, without the shadow of an C&dipus in sight. 

At last my humor changed and I felt that I could forgive him 
the presumption of his undisturbed proximity if he would only 
relieve the growing awkwardness of the situation by a little so- 
ciability. But he didn’t—and I forgave him that, too—and 
even gave up my idea about the policeman, for there was some- 
thing too rare and fine about this strange adventure to be ex- 
posed to the rude, undiscriminating touch of the Law... 

So, as my attempts at conversation were futile, and as I felt 
that it was a purely personal matter between the man with the 
wooden leg and myself, I at last resigned myself to silence and 
bed; and about two o’clock had the satisfaction of seeing my 
strange visitor gather up himself and his stool and go off, as he 
had done the night before, in the direction whence he came. 

But he came the next night, and the next, and the next; al- 
ways a little later each time; until the loss of sleep and the grow- 
ing desire to solve the mystery gave me a grave, studential ex- 
pression that got me up a reputation for wisdom that was more 
effective, doubtless, than the wisdom itself would have been, 

At last, one night, I decided to act upon an idea that had 
occurred to me several times, but which I had hesitated to carry 
out because of some inexplicable spirit of delicacy that possessed 
me in the presence of this man with the wooden leg. 

So, having worked until eleven o’clock, I turned off the light, 
and without undressing threw myself across my bed to await the 
occasion that should follow. I passed into a pleasant sleep from 
which the Convent clock in the stroke of twelve awoke me; and 
glancing out between the blinds I saw that there was no one on 
the banquette; but even as I looked I heard the familiar tap- 
flaps approaching from the usual direction and pause at length 
beside my window. The stool was soon unfolded and set down, 
and the little man seated upon it in his accustomed position; 
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then I fell back among my pillows to await in comfort and pa- 
tience his departure. 

The night crept along like an aimless snail, leaving slowly 
its silvery traces of moonlight over the shadowy earth. For 
two hours I lay there in blank suspense. I could not think 
about myself, and it really seemed to all present purposes that 
there was not a thing in the world left for me to live for but 
that man out there with the wooden leg! 

At last, just after the stroke of two, he arose to leave and I 
silently opened my door and followed him. He did not once 
look back, but went steadily onward for a few blocks, then 
sharply turned a corner into another street, which he also fol- 
lowed several blocks, while I kept closely behind him, until, fin- 
ally, he turned another corner and disappeared like a rat right 
before my open eyes. Of course he must have entered one 
of the houses which stood along there in the shadow, but as I 
passed and repassed them all they were closed and dark and 
silent. 

At length I retraced my steps toward home, and reaching 
there saw a bit of white paper on the banquette where he had 
sat, and, eagerly gath- 
ering it up, I entered 
the house, turned on 
) the light and read.... 
» The deuce! it was 
French! “Une nuit 
encore pour les ombres et 
la croix, et cest fini.” 

There is nothing that 
so baffles a man as the sudden helpless consciousness of a latent 
ignorance ; and I held that bit of paper in my hand and puzzled 
over it until its impertinence seemed more and more evident. 
The confounded thing seemed to thrust out its foreign tongue 
and wink its little i’s in derision and amusement at my stupidity 
and baffled curiosity. So I tossed it down in disgust, undressed, 
turned off the light and went to bed as much in the dark men- 
tally as physically. 

My first thought on awakening the next morning was to get 
one of the fellows I knew down at the office to translate that bit of 
impertinent French; but something happened to prevent it ; and 
that night I looked among the books in my study for an old 
French dictionary I had once owned, but failing to find it, I at 
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last remembered that I had lent it to a friend who was tempora- 
rily in love with a rich girl who had gone to Paris and picked 
up enough French to render her conversation almost unintelligi- 
ble, and wholly distracting, to the average American lover. 

However, this little matter of my casual ignorance of French 
did not seriously disturb me, and the- truth was I was beginning 
to lose interest in that man with the wooden leg, for custom had 
staled the infinite variety of my fancies concerning him. 

So I went to bed and thence to sleep with my normal thoughtful- 
ness for my own comfort and welfare undisturbed by thoughts 
of others. I awoke once during the night and heard the stroke 
of three from the Convent clock, and looking out of my window 
through the force of habit, saw the little fellow there as usual. 
But he seemed indigenous to the spot, a legitimate part of the 
scene, and I wondered how I could ever have been disturbed by 
his still presence, which I directly lost sight of in the obscurity of 
sleep. 

Then there occurred one of those strange incidents for which 
we have no rational explication: Some subtle influence touched 
me as I slept and produced a shock through my body like that 
caused by an electric battery, at which I instantly started up in 
open-eyed apprehension, intensely awake, with the certainty of 
some definite necessity for remaining so. 

I turned to the window and saw the dawn solemnly gathering 
away the veil of mist from Nature’s hidden temple, that day 
might enter into its holy of holies and offer the sacrifice of light 
in atonement for darkness; saw, above the trees of the Park, 
the Convent cross rising dark and determinate through the wav- 
ering mist, like the thought of death through a changeful life; 
heard a little bird challenge the great silence with a reckless 
bravura of song from the vantage of an old sycamore-tree grow- 
ing on my banquette’s edge; but even in noting all these things 
I felt that I only saw nothing but a little white camp-stool stand- 
ing empty outside my window, and beside it a dark form lying 
prone and still upon the cold, damp stones of the banquette. 

Here, then, was the motive for my strange awakening. The 
thought came to me that God might have passed by while I 
slept and caught away the spirit from that prostrate form, and 
very soon I was kneeling there on the banquette questioning the 
still body in dumb show to know if life had, indeed, left it ten- 
antless. I turned the face upward and all the dawn seemed to 
turn more wan and gray at the sight of it; the wide hat had 
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fallen off, and unprotected in the dust lay the uncovered head 
with its long, gray hair clinging damp and curling about the 
face. Oh, the pity of it! to ever see the majesty of gray hairs 
fallen helpless and unhallowed upon the low level of the earth! 

At last 1 took up all of him that God had left to this world 
and placed it decently upon the lounge in my little study, covered 
the rigid face, shut out the revealing daylight, and turned once 
more into my sleeping-room to make myself presentable for the 
street. . 

Several times during this necessary employment I fancied I 
heard sounds of life in the darkened room, and entered, listening 
and keen-eyed, to see only the covered form lying there in its 
irrevocable silence. These fancies always come to the living in 
the presence of the newly dead; death seems too improbable a 
thing for life to readily accept it for the fact that it really is. 

I lost no time in getting back to the banquette to gather up 
the little stool and hat, and a large portfolio that I also found 
there, and placing them all in the study, I locked the doors and 
went away. 

At the Convent gate I met the sisters of the Sacred Heart 
returning from early mass. I told them in few words about the 





dead old man, and asked them if they would go over to my 
house and keep watch, as the custom is, until I could attend to 
the other customary requirements of the case. Without hesita- 
tion the Mother Superior motioned to another sister to follow 
her, and together we crossed the Park, whence the shadows had 
fled at first peep o’ the sun and entered the darkened study 
where lay that unknown Presence in the mystery of a twofold 
incognito. 

I opened the window to let in the light, and with it came the 
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bird’s heedless singing, so that the form on the lounge lay even 
more dark and silent in the contrast; and then I went away, 
leaving the two holy women kneeling there in the little room 
that was being so unexpectedly sanctified by death and prayer. 

After reporting to the coroner, I found my way to the street in 
which the man had disappeared the night I followed him. One 
house in the street had the red sign “Furnished Rooms and 
Board,” and there I ventured to ring the bell. I sent my busi- 
ness card in to the landlady whom I saw to be, when she entered, 
a pleasant-faced old gentlewoman with an indefinable air about 
her of former distinction. 

“Madam,” I at once said to her, “ was there recently any- 
where in your neighborhood a little old man with a wooden 
leg?” 

“Yes, sir. I have such a gentlenian as you describe at present 
stopping with me.” er 2 

“Ts he related to you?” 

“ No, he is only an old friend.” 

“And what is his name?” She hesitated a moment, then 
said : 

“Pardon me, but what is the motive for your inquiries ? ” 

Then I told her all I knew about him from the first night of 
his strange visitations to the end. At the beginning she seemed 
amused, but when I came to tell 
about finding him that morning she 
became greatly affected and ex- 
claimed : : 

“Oh, I knew it would come to 
this! I warned him and protested 
against his mad proceeding!” 

“I have become peculiarly in- 
terested in him,” I said. ‘Pray ex- 
plain the mystery to me. I feel 
that some knowledge of him is due 
me in consideration of my recent 
experiences.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “that is | ao 
true, and it will not matter now if I ~~ 
do tell you; nothing matters after people are dead. But it is a 
long story. Have you ever heard of the celebrated French 
artist, Moret ?” 

“ Certainly. This city makes a boast of being his birthplace.” 
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“So it is. And it is Moret who is lying there dead at your 
house.” 

“Can it be possible? Why, it is not known that he is in the 
city, or even in America.” 

“No; because he cleverly contrived that it should not become 
known. His great deafness was in this instance a help to him, 
for it furnished an acceptable reason to strangers for his exclu- 
siveness.” 

“ Ah, then that explains one thing. But why did he wish to 
be unknown ?” 

“That is the story.... Long years ago we were friends, 
Moret and I; and when he was about eighteen years old he fell 
in love with my most intimate friend. Her father objected to 
Moret, having set his heart upon her marrying another man 
whom she did not love in the least. At last it came about that 
Moret challenged his rival to fight a duel (which, 
you know, was the only thing for a gentleman to 
do in those days), and the duel was the cause of 
the rival’s death, of Moret’s wooden leg, and of 
more trouble and heart-breaking than can be told. 
My friend’s father put her in the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, where she finally took the vows and 
is now the Mother Superior. Moret went to 
France and worked himself into fame, and for 
forty years had not seen a single face familiar to his 
youth, until about three weeks ago, when he came here and re- 
’ vealed himself to me, commanding me to keep his identity secret 
from every one else. He said he only came back for his body to 
be buried in the place where his youth and happiness had died 
forty years ago; and he knew it would not be long before death 
would reveal the sequel to him, for he said the doctors had, at 
last, condemned his heart as love had done so long before, and 
then he laughed in his gentle way and hoped he would not have 
to go through another world with his broken heart and _ his 
wooden leg... Poor Moret! One world is quite enough for 
such as we are.” 

She paused with a sudden consciousness of becoming per- 
sonal, then, steadying.her voice, continued in another tone: 

“The fortune he made is willed to the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, and his last great work was to be a picture of that con- 
vent by moonlight. So, you see, that is what you have seen 
him doing all these nights. He patiently made sketch after 
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sketch—each one with some better touches than the last—until 
yesterday I told him that he should not expose himself to the 
night air any longer for the sake of either fame or sentiment ; 
and he answered with such a glad, confident tone, ‘ Une nuit 
encore pour les ombres et la croix, et c'est fini.” 

I instantly drew from my pocket a certain bit of paper and 
read thereon the same words she had spoken. Then, “ What 
is it in English ?” I asked eagerly. 

“In English? Why, only ‘ One night more for the shadows 
and the cross, and it is finished.’ ” 

“ And so it és finished,” I repeated, with fuller meaning. 

“ Ah, yes, at last,” she responded, in my mood. And then, 
as I turned to leave, she added, “ Poor Moret’s life is like his 
picture—the better for being finished... . . And that is true 
of other work than pictures, and other lives than his.” 


So the dead artist lay in great state in my little study for two 
days, visited by all the artists and people of note in the city. 
And on the afternoon of the second day a preat procession crept 
darkly away from my door, on through the sunny, crowded 
streets and into the cool shadows of the City of the Dead, 
where we left the tired body with the wooden leg and the broken 
heart lying at rest in the green, untroubled silence of the earth— 
trusting that God had taken the weary soul into a peace as 
sweet and changeless. ... . 

That night, coming home about one o'clock from the office, 
where I had remained to write the last accounts of the sad mat- 
ter, I passed the old Convent 
and saw a light through the 
window of the little chapel. 
Drawing near, I looked in and 
saw a marble image of the Man | 
of Sorrows holding in His out- 
stretched hand the bleeding 
Sacred Heart; faintly shining 
before the image was the light that always burns there in token of 
perpetual adoration, and kneeling before it was the still form of a 
woman, whose face and habit proved her to be the Mother 
Superior of the Convent—the woman who had once loved the 
man with the wooden leg. 

Was it prayer or memory that made her face so sad and wan? 
Was it supplication for her soul’s sanctity and the heaven it 
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might win, or sorrow for her heart's loneliness and the love it 
had lost that kept her kneeling there while others slept? .. . 

I verily believe that, as I stood out there in the darkness and 
looked in at the bowed form of that holy woman, the gentle 
spirit of my dead mother came down through the night to quicken 
my heart to a fuller sympathy with her kind, for it throbbed 
with a strange, new tenderness that impelled me to lift my eyes 
to that poor image of the Giver of all good and perfect gifts and 
pray, ‘Comfort her, O Christ, and all those who, like her, must 
pray and remember while others sleep.” 








By AntHuony Hope 


E had been discussing fame and its rewards. We assumed 
that we, each and all of us, had attained eminence, and 
we speculated on the honor that we should elect to re- 
ceive from a gracious sovereign and a grateful country. 

Some chose the Garter, others an earldom, others a pecuniary 
grant; but Colonel Holborow would have none of these. He 
pooh-poohed them, and bringing his fist down on the table, 
he declared : 

“There is only one indisputable and supreme mark of great- 
ness.” 

“ And what is that?” asked one of us. 

“Why, to be in the waxworks,” said he. 

“True, true!” we cried; but I added, sadly, “ But it’s al- 
most impossible to achieve, unless you commit a murder.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jack Dexter, who had up to 
that moment taken no part in the conversation. “I’m in a wax- 
works show myself—not in London, you know, but—well, have, 
any of you fellows visited Petersburg ?” 

We all admitted that we had not. 

“Ah, then you haven’t seen my image,” said Jack, regretfully. 
“It’s in Madame Marribon’s famous exhibition there.” 

“But, my dear Jack,” said the colonel, “ how in the world did 
it come about ?” 

“It’s rather a curious story,” said Jack. “I'll tell it you, if 
you'll all promise that it shall go no farther. You won’t mind 
if I don’t mention names?” 

We promised discretion, and said that we should be quite sat- 
isfied with A, B, C, or X, Y, Z, or such other symbols as Jack 
chose to adopt. 
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“Well,” he began, after a pull at his whiskey and water, 
““when I was a few years younger, and a good deal more fool- 
ish than I am now—it was before that affair about Lady Mary 
Fitzmoine that I told you of the other day—I spent a winter at 
Petersburg, and there I made the acquaintance of one of the 
most beautiful women who, I suppose, ever lived.” 

Jack paused to allow the sensation to take full effect; but 
we showed no surprise, and with a slight frown he continued: 

“T’ll call her the Princess X.—Princess Nadia X. She was 
married to a grumpy wretch, who held a high position in the 
police, and treated her, upon my word, little better than if she — 
had been a Nihilist. I pitied her. I must admit—I am among 
gentlemen—that I also admired her, and that a warm, although 
perfectly honorable, attachment sprang up between us. Her 
husband was, however, savagely and unreasonably jealous, and 
what with him, his spies, and his mother (the worst spy of all), it 
was with the utmost difficulty that I succeeded in seeing any- 
thing of the Princess. I dared not call at her house more than 
once a month, and I was driven—positively driven—to a thing 
for which I entertain the greatest dislike. I was, I say, com- 
pelled to make arrangements which insured my being present at 
various places of public resort—picture-galleries, and the like— 
at the times which the Princess selected for visiting them. By 
these means we were enabled to enjoy many most charming 
conversations, and it was my privilege to support and sustain 
the Princess in the very trying circumstances in which her lot 
was cast. I did this, I need not say, at very considerable risk. 
I was not blind to the danger I ran. Her husband wielded 
large and secret powers—save that I was an English subject, I 
was entirely powerless against him; and it would have been a 
long time before the voice of a prisoner in the fortress of Peter 
and Paul reached the ears of the Foreign Office. However, I 
took the risk. Nadia needed me, and that was enough. 

“But of all our rendezvous, there was none which we found 
more convenient and suitable than Madame Marribon’s wax- 
work exhibition. It was a long way from the Princess’s resi- 
dence, in an unfashionable quarter of the town, and was fre- 
quented mainly by persons who did not move in society, and 
were quite unfamiliar with faces as well known in the great world 
as those of the Princess and myself. Our only danger arose 
from the maid-servants of our acquaintances and from the police; 
but by avoiding the gallery in which the figures of murderers 
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and other criminals were exhibited, we reduced this peril to a 
minimum—for, of course, the servants were attracted by the 
criminals, and the police were attracted by the servants. Our 
favorite nook was beside a group of savants of European repu- 
tation, and immediately behind the Prime Ministers of Europe. 
This spot we usually had quite to ourselves. 

“Well, one day we were sitting there. Poor Nadia had for a 
moment forgotten her troubles, and was talking with the rare 
wit and brilliancy which marked her conversation when she was 
in good spirits. I was keeping up the ball of talk as well as I 
could, and was gazing, not, I hope, too passionately, at her in- 
comparable complexion and magnificent dark eyes—like deep 
water seen by moonlight, they were. Dear, dear!” 

Jack paused for a moment, and took a sip from his glass. We 
sipped sympathetically, and he regained his composure. 

“Suddenly, just as I was telling the Princess a most interest- 
ing occurrence which had befallen me on the journey out and 
brought me into contact with a person whose name you would 
all know if I were to mention it, the Princess gave a startled lit- 
tle cry. 

‘““« What's the matter, my dearest Princess?’ I asked. 

‘She pointed to the other end of the gallery. 

“¢Tt’s my husband’s mother,’ she whispered. ‘She must have 
had a suspicion and followed us. What shall I do?’ 

“1 looked, and perceived a large and stately old lady in gold 
eye-glasses approaching us. There was but one door to the 
gallery, and the approach to that was barred by the Princess’s 
mother-in-law. In another moment she would be upon us, and, 
although I knew her to be near-sighted, I could not hope that 
she would fail to recognize Nadia. If something were not done 
at once, we were ruined. 

“ Now I never boast or make myself out cleverer than I am. 
I admit freely that I was at my wits’ end. I could do nothing 
and think of nothing. Our salvation was due not to me, but to 
the quick woman’s wit which lay in Nadia’s perfect little head. 

“Quick !’ she whispered. ‘Step up on the platform—there 
—beside Kant. Fold your arms. Frown. That's right. What’s 
that society you told me you belonged to—the one that has the 
animals ?’ 

“<The Zoological,’ | answered. 

“Ves, that’s it. Stand quite still.’ 

“I obeyed her, and she seized from the feet of Isaac Newton 
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a placard bearing a notice in Russian and French: ‘ It is strictly 
forbidden to touch the figures. Offenders will be prostcuted 
with the utmost rigor of the law’ (not a light matter, mind you, 
in Russia). She propped the board up against my legs, whis- 
pered, ‘ Be sure you don’t wink!’ and with a gracious, winning 
smile advanced to meet her mother-in-law. I had never ad- 
mired her more than at that moment. 

‘“«*Why, have you heard of it, too?’ she exclaimed. 

“Nadia! What are you doing here? Are you alone?’ 

“©QOf course, dear. I came to see the model. Didn't 
you?’ 

“What model, child?’ 

“¢Why, of our friend Mr. Dexter.’ 

“«That young man?’ 

““¢ Yes. Don’t you know he’s one of the greatest zoologists 
in the world, and Marribon has just put up a model of him? 
Look, here it is!’ 

“1 don’t know that I’m more nervous than other people; but 
it was, I confess, 
a trying moment 
when the old lady 
put up her eye- 
glasses and stared 
at me. Dear 
Nadia stuck her 
pretty head on 
one side in a criti- 
cal way, and said: 

“<T don’t call 
it very good. Do 
you? It’sso stiff 
and unnatural.’ 

“The old lady 
said nothing; she 
came a step 
nearer and raised 
her parasol. The 
old wretch was 
going to poke me! 

“«QOh, but you 
mustn’t touch it!’ cried Nadia, turning pale. ‘Look at the 
notice!’ 
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“The old lady advanced her parasol. But at this moment 
one of the police appeared at her elbow. 

“¢You mustn’t touch the figures, madame,’ said he, and I 
blessed him for every word. 

“Never a word did the old Princess speak. She glared at me, 
she glared at Nadia, and she glared at the policeman—and she 
turned round and walked out of the gallery. The policeman 
followed her. Nadia softly clapped her hands; I sprang forward, 
seized her slim fingers, and kissed them. 

«Qh, we're not safe yet,’ she said. ‘My mother-in-law 
suspects. Luckily the place closes in a quarter of an hour, and 
she can’t do anything to-night; and the Prince won't be back 
from Moscow till the day after to-morrow. Jack, there must be 
a real model of you by then.’ 

“ I was amazed, but I listened to her instructions. Taking out 
her purse, she pressed it on me. I refused, but on finding that 
I had only a five-pound note with me, I was compelled to accept 
twenty thousand roubles—(the X.’s are fabulously rich, you 
know). I escorted the Princess to a cab, and then I called on 
the proprietor of the exhibition. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I—or rather the Princess’s 
roubles—(I kept one, and wear it now on my watch-chain—see, 
here it is!)—overcame Madame Marribon’s surprise and swept 
away her scruples. I admitted that she might, not unnaturally, 
never have heard of Professor Dexter; but I told her that the name 
was a household word in all cultivated circles in Europe and 
America, and I promised her to pay all expenses and ten thousand 
roubles if a portrait model of the great zoologist stood beside Kant 
in thirty-six hours. The result was that by six o’clock in the even- 
ing I was sitting in an armchair, and young M. Marribon was 
taking a cast of my features in plaster of paris. At this moment, 
however, there occurred an interruption which, if it had come a 
little sooner, would have ruined the whole affair. 

‘“‘ As I sat, covered with the plaster, except where holes were 
left for sight and breathing, I saw, to my consternation, the same 
policeman who had been in the gallery in the afternoon enter the 
room. He brought with him an official notice. 

“¢ Order from the Minister of the Interior,’ he said. ‘ You’re 
to close tu-morrow—Day of Intercession for the safety of the 
Tsar ordered, and all public exhibitions to be closed.’ 

“T rejoiced to hear that—it smoothed my way; but I wished 
the policeman would take himself off, 
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“*Hullo!’ he said. ‘Who have we here? I must have his 
name, please.’ : 

““¢ This is Mr. Dexter, the great zoologist.’ 

‘“*Who’s he? Come, Monsieur Marribon, I must have that 
stuff off his face, you know. Why, he might be a Nihilist, or 
anybody you like, and me none the wiser, with that stuff on him.’ 

“«<But, my dear sir,’ 
pleaded Marribon, * the 
stuff won’t come off. 
If I try to remove it 
before it hardens, it will 
tear off his skin with it.’ 
(That is the case with 
plaster of paris, you 
know, Colonel.) 

“<Can’t help it,’ said 
the brute. ‘I’ve got my 
orders, and no distinc- 
2, tion is made as to the 
effect on the skin. I 
must see his face.’ 

“¢QOh, impossible!’ 
cried Marribon. ‘It 
would be a barbarity! It will be dry in fifteen minutes.’ 

“¢Then I’ll wait,’ said the man, and he sat down. 

“As you may suppose, my brain was busy during those fifteen 
minutes. If I could speak alone to Marribon for an instant, I 
saw my way. An idea struck me. Speaking as well as I could 
through the mouth-hole, I suggested that we were probably all 
thirsty, and I held out some roubles. Would the gentleman fetch 
some brandy ? He wavered, and fell. He was gone five minutes. 
When he returned my face was uncovered, and Marribon richer by 
some valuable instructions and a couple of thousand more roubles. 

“«Why, you’ve got a figure of him already!’ cried the police- 
man. 

“¢ Certainly we had; but Mr. Dexter was not satisfied with it, 
so I have taken advantage of his visit here to take a fresh cast.’ 

“ The man looked suspicious. 

“ ¢ Where’s the old one ?’ he asked. 

“¢It’s melted down,’ said Marribon suaveiy, as he poured out 
the brandy. 

“That peril was past. My next visit was to Marribon’s adver- 
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tising’ agents. By next morning we flooded the town with post- 
ers, announcing the new and interesting addition to the exhibition, 
I received scores of congratulations on my distinction, and also 
on my singular modesty; for nobody in Russia had ever heard of 
my fame as a zoologist before. I accepted the kind words of 
my friends with gratitude, and I invited a large company to 
lunch on the following day, proposing that we should afterwards 
go and view the model. My guests included Prince and Prin- 
cess X. and the Prince’s mother. 

‘“‘ Behold us, then, the next day in the gallery! Nadia and I 
were somewhat nervous, the Prince as glum as usual, the old lady 
very curious, and the rest of the company politely interested. 
There was the model; and I am bound to say that it was not a 
very good one. ; 

“« Yes,’ said Nadia, ‘it ¢s stiff and awkward. I said so before 
to your mother, Prince.’ 

“«¢ Did you?’ he growled. 

‘“‘ Then the old lady, who had been examining the figure care- 
fully, burst out in acid triumph : : 

“<¢Tt’s not the figure I saw! What’s the meaning of this? 
The one I saw had a red flower in its buttonhole. Nadia, what’s 
the meaning of this ?’ 

“The poor girl flushed crimson, but I interposed with great 
suavity : 

“¢You are perfectly right, Princess. The figure is not the 
same. The one you saw was an experiment—a trial. It was 
considered unsatisfactory and was melted down. ‘This is a new 
one. Isn’t that so, Monsieur Marribon ?’ 

“<Tt is so, Monsieur,’ said Marribon, who was accompanying 
our distinguished party. 

“«But,’ cried the old lady, ‘the one I saw was a thousand 
times better—it was most lifelike.’ 

“¢ Oh, did you think so, dear?’ protested Nadia. 

“ Suddenly the Prince turned furiously to Marribon. 

“ «Speak the truth,’ he cried, ‘as you told it to me at the police 
bureau this morning!’ 

“The wretch looked at me with an expression of helpless 
apology; and behind him I saw that policeman! 

“Does Monsieur le Prince cite Monsieur Marribon to con- 
tradict me?’ I asked haughtily. 

“* You'll hear what he says—the truth, sir, not the lies you 
bribed him to tell.’ 
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“ Marribon had sold me! No doubt the policeman had smelt 
a rat, and the Prince’s threats had done the rest. In a trembling 
voice the wretch began to repeat the whole story of how I went 
tohim. The old Princess’s eyes blazed with triumphant malice, 
the Prince listened with a grim smile, and poor Nadia was as 
pale as a ghost; and, as you may suppose, I was very uncom- 
fortable. 

““¢ Then,’ asked the Prince, ‘ there was no figure of this gentle- 
man here at all the day before yesterday ?’ 

“«None, your Highness.’ 

“Yet my mother saw one—and you, policeman, saw one ?’ 

“ The policeman stepped forward. 

“<T saw a figure, your Highness,’ said he. 

“¢T think we will ask Mr. Dexter to explain,’ grinned the 
Prince. ‘ Otherwise we must come to the conclusion that there 
was no figure.’ 

“‘T had nothing to say. 

“« And,’ he pursued, ‘ that a trick has been played, and that the 
pretended figure was Mr. Dexter himself, who undertook this 
deception for motives not hard to guess,’ and he stared cruelly 
at the hapless Nadia. 

“ Every one was silent. The truth seemed now too plain to 
be denied. I saw what would happen. My portrait would be 
ignominiously ordered off, I ran a risk of worse things, and I 
did not dare to think what would happen to poor Nadia, who, 
overcome by shame, began to shed tears. 

“ At this moment a quiet, grave voice was heard. Everybody 
listened ; for it proceeded from the Grand Duke A., who was (I 
forget whether I mentioned it before) one of my guests. 

“¢T can understand the Princess’s indignation and the emotion 
she shows,’ said the Grand Duke. ‘What I do not understand 
(and I desire to speak with all respect of Prince X.) is the re- 
markable scene to which we have been treated. What may be 
the motives of this rogue (he indicated Marribon) I do not know; 
but I am so happy as to be able to bear testimony, which will 
command, I venture to think, at least as much attention as that 
of a fellow who comes forward with such a tale. Pray, Prince 
X., are you willing to accept my word against that of your wax- 
work-maker and your policeman ?? 

“Every one was astounded, I most of all. Nadia looked up 
with a gleam of hope in her eyes. Of course, the Prince could 
do nothing but bow deferentially, and say: 
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‘© ¢Whatever your Imperial Highness speaks to, needs, sir, no 
confirmation, and is affected by no contradiction.’ 

‘“*¢T am obliged to you,’ said the Grand Duke stiffly. ‘What 
I have to say is simply this—that in the morning of the day be- 
fore yesterday, at the invitation of my good and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Dexter (whose merits the Tsar, no less than myself, 
is delighted to see recognized), I accompanied him to this gallery, 
incognito, for the purpose of giving him my opinion on the ex- 
perimental figure. The figure was then in its place, and I in- 
spected it in company with Mr. Dexter himself. It will hardly 
be suggested that I saw double.’ 

“He ceased. I dared not look at him. The Prince and his 
mother were confounded, but they could say nothing. Nadia 
was full of gratitude, and began to thank the Grand Duke 
warmly. 

“<«T have only said what any gentleman would,’ said the 
Grand Duke, bowing respectfully to her. 

“In fact, we triumphed all along the line; and there stands 
the model of me to this day, unless, of course, it has been re- 
moved since I was there.” 

“And what became of Marribon?” I asked. 

“He got twelve months, the rascal, for slander. The Prince 
was forced to do it by the Grand Duke.” 

“ But, Jack,” said the Colonel, ‘“‘why did the Grand Duke ” 

“Oh,-well,” said Jack, “he was a very gallant man, and—this 
is between ourselves, you know—he had a ¢endresse for Nadia 
himself. She never returned it—why, of course, I don’t know— 
which makes his conduct all the more handsome.” 

He rose and moved towards the door. 

“She was a woman of great presence of mind, your Princess,” 
some one observed. 

“Wonderful!” said Jack. ‘And of even more marvelous 
beauty,” and he laid his hand on the door. 

“What's become of her?” cried the Colonel.‘ Do you ever 
see her now?” 

“Never. I never shall again,” said Jack, in tones of deep 
emotion, as he opened the door. 

“But, good gracious, what’s happened to her ?” 

Jack turned round, as he was halfway out of the room; he 
shook his head sadly, cleared his throat, and ejaculated one 
terrible word—“ Siberia!” 

And he shut the door. 
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LL day it had lowered, black and ominous, and towards ~ 
evening the storm broke. Not sullenly, as had been its 
preparation, but with a wild roar and sudden fling for- 
ward of fury. The big trees bent and writhed on the 

mountain-sides, and the small ones snapped off and hurried 
before the blast. What leaves the frost had spared the wind tore 
away and flung about in fierce mockery; hooting through the 
bare branches that were left and wrenching them tortuously. 

The cabin of Aaron Giles stood full in the track of the storm 
and the wind howled as it threw itself against it, seizing all four 
corners at once and worrying it, as a beast worries its prey. 
Almost it seemed inevitable that the rough structure would be 
lifted from its foundation and flattened against the hillside in a 
hideous tangle of dbris. But Giles was a man of experience 
and had done his work well. ‘The hewn logs, heavily morticed 
at the corners, and spiked hard abeve and below, held all secure 
and bid the blast a proud defiance. 

Baffled, the storm dashed the door open and held it so, harry- 
ing the room and its contents with a malevolent tempest of wind 
and rain. Even the bed, whereon Abigail Giles lay ill beyond 
hope, came in for its share, the wind seeming to strike the wan 
face as with blows, and to snatch away the breath from the pal 
lid lips. 

Aaron rose heavily, but his brother-in-law, a quick-witted, 
lithe-motioned fellow, was before him, with his shoulder to the 
door, forcing it together. The husband glanced across to the 
bed, then resettled himself, laying fresh logs on the fire and mut- 
tering curses under his breath. ‘The flames dashed up fiercely, 
lighting every nook and crannie of the homely room with a red 
glare. The door secured, Rodger Cleave came back to the 
hearth, took a lightwood knot by its uncharred end, snubbed the 
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flame against the chimney-jamb and crossed the room to the 
bed. 

The white face on the pillow was pinched and drawn, the 
breath fluttered and the eyes were closed. ‘The man’s rough 
fingers sought the thin wrist clumsily, and his lips quivered 
under his mustache. 

“Look like she’s pow’ful low,” he muttered. Then his eyes 
explored the shadows beyond the bed and his voice sharpened to 
query, “ You don’t ‘low she’s no worse, does you, Sade?” 

A woman bent forward swiftly and caught the sufferer’s other 
wrist in supple, sunburned fingers. The red light of the torch 
glowed on her hair, but her face was in shadow. She reached 
up to a shelf at the bed-head and took down a bottle and spoon, 
motioning Cleave to hold the light closer. All her movements 
were swift and decided.’ 

“What's that truck you're givin’ her ?” Cleave asked in a 
resonant whisper. 

“ Dig'talis,” she answered, pronouncing the word with effort 
and caution ; “ Doctor ‘lowed ’twar ’stilled out’n foxglove, same 
as grows ’long the creek bottoms. It’s for her heart. It holps the 
action.” 

Cleave spoke out unthoughtedly. 

“Would it holp a heart fee/?"" he demanded. “ If 'twould, 
I'd aim to drench you with ’bout a gallon.” 2 

The woman glowered at him savagely. 

“ Pick times for foolishness better, Rod Cleave,” she rebuked» 
“ Ain’t you got sense enough to muzzle yo'self nvuw? Look 
like you mout have mo’ feelin’ for yer ow ’en to run sappy 
whenst they be a-dryin’ out.” 

She moved back again into the shadow. 

Cleave lifted himself with a fierce movement, his eyes 
aflame. For a moment he threw his glance after her like a 
malediction, then turned to the fire again, his face hardening. 

She was his cousin, and he sought to make her his wife. So 
far, however, his suit had resulted in nothing save flouting on 
her part and bitter accusations, diversified by passionate state- 
ments on his. His dominant thought, as he reseated himself, 
was to make the girl suffer, and he thought he knew a way to 
do it. 

His brother-in-law, unconsciously, helped him. 

“ This yer’s a sorry tale folks air a-tellin’ on Sprigg Kyle,” he 
observed in a hoarse whisper. ‘A mighty sorry tale. I knowed 
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Kyle war po’ trash—hardly fitten to stop a gully with; but I 
didn’t know he war plumb onmanful.” 

Cleave kicked a chunk into place before replying. He knew 
the story to which the ether man alluded; had, in fact, harkened 
avidly to its hideous details from more mouths than one, and 
been unstinted in his own comments. Now, however, he feigned 
ignorance. It seemed a good card to play in the game which 
his subtle brain instantly conceived for itself. A safe card also, 
for he was acutely conscious of two facts of which he felt certain 
his dull-witted companion had, momentarily, lost sight—one, 
that the woman back there in the shadow was supposed by some 
to be interested in the man in question; and the other, that her 
power of hearing was as keen as that of a creature of the woods. 

“What story?” he demanded, in a tone  ostentatiously 
guarded. ‘“‘Steddy now, an’ talk easy. 1 kin hear same as a 
mink, an’ we-all mustn’t tarrify sister.” 

The husband glanced cautiously across to the bed, leaned 
forward and toned his voice to a strident whisper, more penetrat- 
ing than a view-halloo. 

“Whenst I went arter the doctor,” he narrated, “ I missed 
him at home an’ followed ‘long arter him up to Nick Martin's 
sto’. Thar was a right smart gutherin’ thar, drinkin’ an’ swop- 
pin’ talk—Jim Toller an’ Turner Colley an’ Luke Johnson, 
’sides all them Pebbly boys. They was buzzin’ same as stirred- 
up bumble-bees, an’ at fus’ I couldn’t mike out which-er-way, 
‘nor how-come. Howsumever, Jack Pebbly got the flo’ arter a 
minute, an’ I ketched on.” 

Giles paused to hitch his chair forward and fumble behind it 
for more lightwood. Cleave waited. 

“Jack was "bout’n half screwed, an’ mighty rackety an’ ser- 
vigerous. Seems that his’n ole grandad were sot on las’ night, 
an’ in-about three-quarters killed. ‘The ole man was beat an’ 
kicked nigh to a jelly they say. The doctor was up at his’n 
place yit, an’ had been ever sense he were sont for. I rid up 
arter him, Ab’gail bein’ so low.” 

“ Air the ole man dead ? ” 

“He warn’t at sundown to-night. The doctor come from 
thar here an’ went back. That was afore you come in. He 
‘lowed thar’d be a chance yit, maybe, if he could git the ole 
man to rally. He were mauled pow’ful, an’ he ain't much 
behind eighty ye’r ole, so the chance ain’t no ways lusty. Ole 
folks git slack arter so long a time. Samson Pebbly’s chunk ’s 
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about put out, I reckon. It may smolder awhile, but ’tain’t 
likely to blaze up no mo’. Pity, too, fur the ole man ain’t done 
no harm fur risin’ ten ye’r. Not sence he seeded with religion.” 

A shade of regret passed over Aaron’s countenance. He was 
a self-controlled man himself, abhorring contention and willing 
to live and let live. The victim of the previous night’s brutality 
was an old neighbor also, a crony of his own father’s and a land- 
mark upon the mountain. There had been Pebblys there-away 
since the mind of man runneth not to the contrary, just as there 
had been Giles’. The Kyles were mere mushroom growth in 
comparison—newcomers of a generation or two, from beyond 
the Alleghanies. Why Sprigg Kyle himself, although born in 
the district, had been raised mostly among his dad’s people 
across in West Virginia. And for Sprigg to set on and man- 
handle the representative of many years of occupancy, and an 
old man besides, was not to be tolerated. Aaron did not wonder 
the Pebbly boys talked openly of lynching should their grand- 
father die. 

Cleave cut in on his ruminations. 

“Who says Kyle did it?” he demanded. 

“ Bill Pebbly!” 

Cleave threw back his head, jeers of derision on his lips, then 
he bethought him and held back from words. Bill was the 
youngest of the Pebbly boys and the only one of them who 
habitually made his home in his grandfather’s house. He was a 
drunken ne’er-do-weel and popularly supposed to be half-witted. 
That Bill Pebbly “didn’t have sense enough to bell a buzzard,” 
was a saying on the mountain. An indictment founded on Bill’s 
unsupported testimony, to Cleave, appeared to have mighty 
little bottom. “He knew, also, that the listener behind the bed 
would be liable to arrive at the same conclusion. 

“They didn’t arrest the fellow ’pon jus’ Bi//’s say-so, did 
they ?” he queried. 

Not altogether, Aaron explained. There had been other evi- 
dence—plenty of it. ‘The fact that there was known to be bad 
blood between Kyle and the Pebblys, anent the depredation of 
cattle, had been brought forward, supplemented by the more 
damnatory fact that the weapon used in the assault was a knotted 
thorn stick with a buckhorn handle, precisely similar to one 
Kyle had been seen carrying earlier in the afternoon. It had been 
picked up near the old man’s house, broken in half and thrown 
in a clump of bushes. ‘There was blood on it and a matting of 
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gray hair. Then Aaron went over the hideous details of the 
affair, as local acumen had pieced them out from circumstantial 
evidence, sparing no jot or tittle of horror. 

Cleave listened keenly for some movement from behind the 
bed ; but none came. 

When sought for, the accused man had been discovered at 
home, sleeping off what seemed to be the effects of a heavy spree. 
He denied everything doggedly, at first; but when confronted 
with the evidence of his own stick, turned sullen and refused to 
talk. He was an unpopular man and always had been, so that 
he met with scant consideration, and now lay, securely pinioned, — 
in John Wilton’s new log tobacco-house, under guard, and would 
stay there until the result of the old man’s injuries should be 
known. After that, his fate would be in the hands of the popu- 
lace, unless his family should get a sheriff from down below and 
organize a posse for his protection. 

“If he done it for a fac’, he kin be made to own up,” Cleave 
suggested ; “ Thompson Handy war made.” 

The older man nodded, his thought instantly quickened to 
dark memories. Between the men fell silence. Outside, the tem- 
pest possessed the earth and the air, and filled the spaces of the 
infinite with vibrations and sound. To the listeners it seemed as 
though a very cataract poured over the house and leapt from its 
eaves. From the hillsides beyond came the rush and hurry of 
water; the creek in the bottom roared sullenly, and the dash of 
the rain against the house-sides sent little rivulets under the ill-fit- 
ting window and door. The firelight played fitfully, illumining 
the room and then quenching it inshadow. ‘The wan face on the 
pillow appeared and disappeared strangely. ‘The men looked at 
one another and then away again, shuddering. 

“It’s a cloud bu’st,” Cleave muttered, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

The woman came out from behind the bed and approached the 
fire. Her face was as bloodless as that of the sick woman, but 
her eyes and her voice were steady. She addressed herself to 
Aaron. 

“« Ab’gail be restin’ easy now,” she said slowly, “an’ the night 
have turned, so thar ain’t apt to be no change afore daylight. 
See?” She pointed to the cheap clock on the mantel, which 
showed a quarter to one. 

“ Thar ain’t nothin’ to do,” she proceeded, “’cept’n’ to give her 
,the whiskey and milk eve’y hour an’ eight drops out’n that thar 
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little vial at three o’clock. I gin her t’other dose at twelve. You- 
all kin ’tend to that little, I reckon, bein’ as eve’ything’s handy. 
I’m plumb wore to a frazzle an’ gwine upsta’rs to bed. If I 
don’t git res’ I won’t be no ’count whenst I’m wanted wuss. 
You-all be able-bodied, an’ Rod ain’t had no strain nussin’.” 

She looked at the younger man queerly and her voice had 
inflections that jarred on his nerves. He was glad when, after 
a few more directions, she ceased speaking and moved across to 
the rough steps in the corner which led up to the roof-room. He 
watched her ascend them and gave a sigh of relief when he heard 
a door shut and footsteps sound overhead. 

To his brother-in-law he remarked: ‘Sade be dead beat out, 
an’ looks it. How long have she been nussin’ sister?” 

“Five weeks come Chusday,” the husband replied absently. 
‘An’ she ain’t had much help nuther. Most o’ the women-folks 
about have got little chil’un an’ can’t leave ’em o’ nights. They 
be nayborly an’ helps what they kin, but the bulk 0’ the load’s 
been upon Sade. She’s a good gal an’ fond o’ Ab’gail.” 

In the room above the girl stood motionless, her hands clasped 
to her head. Every word spoken by the men was fixed in her 
brain and festering. She made no attempt to grope her way to 
the fireplace and stir up the embers; nor to get herself to bed. 
Despite the fatigue she had spoken of, her nerves were strained 
to tension and her brain worked as never before. Suggestion 
rode fact at speed in pursuit of possibilities which, like unleashed 
hounds, dashed madly forward. 

Fiercely she told herself that what she had heard was a lie—a 
craven, slanderous lie. But in her sub-consciousness lurked a 
doubt which lifted a venomous head and moved sinuous coils 
of memory. If—if— She struck the doubt down, as one strikes 
down. a serpent, spurning it furiously. She would not believe! 
She dared not! 

Who accused him? An idiot, or almost an idiot! Could 
sane people believe an accusation so founded? Of course not. 
The very suggestion was absurd, and but for sheer weariness 
of body would amuse her. Somebody else must have struck 
down the old man: somebody who had a grudge against 
him. 

Then it returned upon her that the accused man had a 
grudge; that a rancorous quarrel had been in progress for many 
weeks anent the incursions of the Kyle hogs into the Pebbly 
cornfield. But the quarrel had been with Jack Pebbly, not the 
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old man, and Jack was unharmed, as full of vigor, as blatant 
and braggart as ever. 

Sprigg was not cruel. Ah! not cruel ?—well, not more so 
than others. ‘The gray kitten episode last spring had hurt her, 
but she had pushed it aside and counted herself overstrained 
and womanish. The kitten had looked so sweet, curled into 
a ball, head on paws, in the sunlight. Sprigg had seen it lying 
so, and tipped up softly from behind, with a great rock in his 
hand, and lifted his arm with a strong swing for the blow. 
She had not been in time to save it, and Sprigg had caught up 
the quivering mass by a leg and tossed it contemptuously into 
the bushes, vowing he hated the creatures. He killed cats on 
sight, he declared; he was afraid of cats, and they sickened 
him. Some folks were that way. And Sprigg had been drink- 
ing. Perhaps it was the liquor which brought out the hatred. 
She had heard that drink showed the real grain in men. She 
wondered : 

Bah! what was the use of wondering? She would find out. 
NVobody would tell her the truth without malice. Men held to- 
gether loyally, or else betrayed one another for cause, and with 
_ malevolence. In neither case did women get the full truth. She 
must depend on herself to settle this thing. Sprigg would have 
an advocate in her love for him, and that would be advan- 
tage enough. No fear that she would fail to give him the 
benefit of every doubt, despite the popular verdict of his no- 
accountness. Out of his own mouth, at last, he must be judged. 
That is men’s right—and has ever been the will of women. 

She was a woman of resource, and all her tendencies were 
positive, trending towards effort and action. Thoughts pulsated 
and jostled through her brain, crude and chaotic; and her feel- 
ing underwent changes. Suddenly came the crystallization of 
resolve. She would see her lover herself, and at once. 

There was not a moment to lose. She realized that. The 
old man might die before morning, and emissaries of that law of 
retaliatory violence, which is the supreme Court of Appeal in 
primitive communities, be abroad. He might even now be dead 
and the avengers of blood simply storm-stayed. The Pebblys 
prided themselves on holding together. That which touched 
one touched all, they were wont to declare; they were like 
yellow-jackets, “terrible fierce, and a heap in a nest.” Sade 
knew them. If, by any chance, her lover should have done 
this thing, he would be made to pay for it full measure. She 
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did not blame the Pebblys, nor criticise their position ; she simply 
accepted it. Their ways, on the contrary, were her ways, and had 
for generations been the ways of her people. Families must 
" hold together and defend one another. Local tradition was full 
of dark stories and fair, with family fealty for a nucleus. Her 
only attitude towards the Pebbly position was a fierce determi- 
nation, if possible, to flank it. 

She lifted her head and bent her ear to the tumult outside, 
thanking God in her heart for the tempest. It might be the 
sole protector of the prisoner up yonder in John Wilton’s to- 
bacco-house; and it might be made her own accomplice. 

She groped her way to the door of the roof-room and fastened 
it, shooting a heavy bar through strong stanchions. ‘The shadow 
of death brooded below and that would hold the men awed and 
quiescent. Still, as men will in domestic calamity, they might 
grow nervous and helpless and so summon her before the time 
specified. A barred door would guard her secret some moments 
longer at need. 

A portion of the roof-room was used as a storing-place for un- 
used clothing and household possessions. Sade stirred up the 
embers and laid on lightwood splinters, blowing them to a blaze. 
Then she examined the rows of garments dependent from the 
joist and selected a half-worn suit which had belonged to Cleave 
in his youth, and had been laid aside by his sister for carpet- 
rags. Slipping out of her skirts, she donned the suit rapidly, 
manipulating buckles and straps to make it fit. There would be 
some scrambling to be done, and hard riding on a horse never 
before backed by a woman. She must be prepared. As she 
settled the coat, she smiled to think that the clothes should be 
Cleave’s. It was Cleave’s horse, also, which she must use. She 
had never heard of poetic justice, but the grim humor of the 
situation amused her. 

Among the flotsam of the roof-room was an accumulation of 
old rope-ends and disused bits of chain. Sade knotted them 
swiftly together and made the end fast to the bedpost, which, 
fortunately for her, stood close to the little gable-end window. 
She must chance the thing’s bearing her weight - already too 
much time had been wasted. She unfastened the batten shutter 
cautiously, fearful that the storm would snatch it out of her grasp 
and bang it against the house-side. The wind, however, was 
from the other direction, so that she crawled through the opening 
and lowered herself to the ground without accident. 
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The dogs took no notice, being huddled in places where the 
rain could not come at them, and intent upon nothing save 
bodily comfort. By the time she had battled her way to the 
stable, Sade was wet to the skin; but this troubled her little. — 
There might be worse to come. Aaron’s two raw-boned work 
horses stirred in their stalls as she entered, and whinnied, wel- 
coming a human presence. Sade spoke to them kindly as she 
groped her way past. In the end stall was the four-year-old she 
had come te seek. He was half thoroughbred, an unacknowl- 
edged grandson of the great Hawkeye, with a nostril that 
flickered in and out, eyes that fired and softened, and powerful 
quarters that rose from pasterns clean and vigorous as young pines. 

He had been raised by John Wilton, and Cleave had only 
owned him a week, so that Sade felt convinced that, if put in 
the road and given his head, he would carry her straight to his 
former home. Saddle and bridle were at hand, and the horse 
submitted himself, rubbing his nose against her shoulder as she 
drew the girths tight, and whinnying low in his throat. Above 
the stable door, on a convenient ledge, small tools were kept, 
and, as she led the horse out, Sade possessed herself of a hatchet 
and a strong, sharp harness knife. 

In the road she mounted, man-fashion, and struck her heels 
into the horse’s flanks. He snorted and reared, springing back- 
ward, bewildered by the darkness and storm. Sade spoke to 
him, with her hand on his neck, and a little coaxing and firmness 
brought him to reason. 

Fortunately they could go with the storm instead of against 
it, and so made good time in the open. Before the road passed 
upward through forest the wind had abated, so that there was 
less danger from falling timber. Several times the horse gathered 
himself together and leaped, and Sade knew that trees had been 
blown down across the track, although she could see nothing. 
She held the reins slack, trusting the horse to do the best 
possible ; from time to time she spoke encouragingly, and patted 
his neck. ‘The stortn was at her back and beat pitilessly ; she sat 
close, gripping the saddle with her knees, and kept her head bent. 

After a time the horse stopped short and whinnied, sending 
the notes out shrilly. From near at hand he was answered by 
the keen squeal of a mustang. John Wilton was the only man 
in the district who owned a horse of that breed, so Sade knew 
that her confidence in the sagacity of her own steed had not 
been misplaced. He had returned to his old home, 
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Urged forward, he butted against some obstruction and backed. 
Sade pulled him sideways and leaned over, feeling for the fasten- 
ings of the gate. Inside, she dismounted and turned the horse 
loose, feeling sure he would make his way at once to a wagon- 
shed beside Wilton’s stable, where he could shelter. She knew the 
premises well. 

The new tobacco-house stood near the gate, a few yards along, 
and inward from the fence. She tried to remember whether it 
was to right-hand or left, and peered about in the darkness. It 
still rained heavily, but the storm was drawing off, the night was 
less dense and the wind had died down entirely. Her eyes, 
grown accustomed to the absence of light, seemed faintly to dis- 
cern deeper blackness, as of solid substance, in one direction. She 
went towards it, groping, with her hands outstretched. In a 
moment she touched substance—a building ; she could feel the 
hewn logs and the inequalities where they had been fitted to one 
another. She swept her hands along until they encountered a 
door, barred on the outside, and further secured with a jail 
padiock. She could feel its smooth bulk and the one tiny orifice 
for the key. John Wilton had locks on all his outhouses—which 
was not at all the local custom. But John raised blooded colts, 
and had lost one or two, by moonlight and suddenly, so that he 
had grown suspicious of his kind. 

Sade felt the door over cautiously, seeking a crack. In a 
moment her fingers slipped into a knothole, and bending she put 
her ear to it. Sprigg was said to be guarded, but she knew 
enough of rustic methods to feel pretty confident that caution 
would give place to personal comfort. ‘The man set to guard the 
prisoner, she shrewdly suspected, would content himself with 
securing the bonds with vicious hard knots and making fast the 
door of the prison, while he himself hied him to Wilton’s, across 
the lot, for warmth and society. In this conclusion she was borne 
out by the fact that her keenly trained senses could detect the 
breathing of only one person. 

Still, risks had best be avoided, so, forbearing to speak until 
assured of Sprigg’s solitude, she sent through the knothole the 
tremulous, shuddering cry of a squeech-owl. Sprigg himself had 
taught her the trick. ‘The cry was in common use, among the 
illicit distillers in the laurel brakes of the Alleghanies, as a signal. 
The imitation was sufficiently perfect to deceive the uninitiated, 
but to an accustomed ear there was a difference. 

Ata repetition of the cry she heard a movement inside, as 
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though a man rolled over and lifted himself. She waited, and in 
an instant the signal was repeated within, but with an experi- 
mental inflection. Plainly the prisoner doubted the evidence 
of his half-dormant faculties. Sade responded with spoken 
words. 

“ Anybody with you ?” she queried. 

“No. Who is it ?” 

“Sade. Air you tied so you can’t use yo’se’f none?” 

“Yes. The infernal weasles tied my wrists to my body. 
Fear’d I’d ontie with my teeth, or wrassle loose—blast 'em !’? 

“ Kin you wriggle to the do’? ” 

For answer came the rustle of a body rolling over and over in 
the direction of her voice. Sade listened a moment, and then 
fell to examining the door, testing every knot and excrescence. She 
knew it to be constructed of seasoned oak plank, put together with 
hand-wrought nails, for the men about had jeered at John Wilton 
mightily for putting a jail door and lock on a log tobacco-house. 
“?Twas plumb foolishness,” they said, until a jail was temporarily 
needed, and then they decided that Wilton had builded better 
than he knew. Bucolic slovenliness showed itself in the finish, 
however, for instead of good clinched staples and a stout hasp 
for the lock, an augur-hole had been bored through the door itself 
which, in connection with a crack between the logs outside the 
door-frame, was used for the passage of a section of chain, the 
ends of which were secured by the padlock. In excess of zeal 
the captors had supplemented this fastening by wooden cleats, 
nailed to the door-frame, which held in place hastily chopped 
hickory bars. 

The prisoner wriggled himself into a sitting position and 
bumped against the door with his shoulder. 

“ Ain't you got no axe, nor nothin’ to bu’st this thing in with ?” 
he demanded. 

“ T’ve got a hatchet,” she answered, “ but it’s light an’ the do’ 
air seasoned oak. 'Twould take ’twell daylight to chop a hole 
big enough for you to crawl through. An’ I darsn’t make too 
much fuss, nohow. ‘The rain’s slackin’ up an’ somebody mout 
hear me.” 

“What use be you, then ?” 

He did not realize his own ingratitude, nor the harshness of 
his tone. He was hungry, weary, and miserable; his bound 
limbs were cramped and ached with neuralgic fury. He felt as 
though a door of deliverance had been opened a crack and 
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slammed shut in his face. If Sade could come to his rescue at 
all she might have come prepared for effectiveness. 

The woman sucked in her breath as though struck. Answer 
she made none. 

In a second Sprigg heard the chain grate as it was moved 
round and round. She was feeling for a lap-link, ‘Then came 
the thuds of muffled blows, delivered with strength, but little 
sound, and he rightly guessed that she had found that which she 
sought, inserted the keen edge of the hatchet into the cleft: and 
was pounding with a stone wrapped in cloth. Sade had slipped 
Cleave’s coat off and cut out one of its sleeves. 

After a little she got the link open sufficiently to admit of the 
next link being forced out, and the chain fell apart. Sade took 
down the bars and pulled the door open. Sprigg threw himself 
forward across the threshold. 

“Here, cut these infernal ropes, will you? They are in- 
about killin’ me.” 

Sade bent over him in the darkness, feeling for the bonds. 
His wrists had been laid together with the fingers towards the 
elbows and securely lashed, after which the two ends of the 
rope had been passed around his waist and knotted behind. 
The wrists were swollen and the hands felt hot and rigid with 
congested blood. Sade inserted the knife carefully, regardless 
of Sprigg’s impatient declaration that it made no difference 
whether she slashed him or not. Then she felt for his feet, and 
released them also. ‘The leather of his boots had preserved his 
ankles from friction, so he got up at once, stamping vigorously 
to restore circulation. 

In the darkness Sade shrank away from him. Her feelings 
had undergone a swift revulsion. She trembled with nervous- 
ness as with an ague. Her one desire was to get him gone ere 
more complications should arise. 

“ You ain’t got no time to lose,” she said, briefly.‘ Thar’s 
talk 0’ lynchin’, an’ all them Pebblys air hummin’ like hornets. 
Ef the ole man dies yo’ life ain’t wurth rotten shucks. An’ he’s 
bleeged to die, doctor says, bein’ too ole to rally. You must 
make tracks peart. Folks air storm-bound now, but they won't 
be arter daybreak.” 

The man stepped outside and felt about for her. His instincts 
were stirring, and a sudelen realization of what she had done for 
him pricked through his selfishness. “Vhe force of her warning 
was not lost on him, and he was acutely conscious of the folly 
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and danger of delay. Still, he liked the girl after his fashion, 
and just now he admired her; she had been plucky and clever, 
and useful to him. He was minded to kiss her before he 
should go. 

“Thar ain’t no time for love-makin’ now, my gal,” he said, 
roughly; “but I'll b’ar in mind what you've done for me. 
Gimme a kiss an’ lemme be gone afore them damned_ blood- 
hounds air stirrin’, I ain’t gwine to forgit, an’ Pl come back 
arter this thing blows over.” 

The girl huddled still further away in the darkness. ‘The 
revulsion was growing. The question she had come to ask leapt 
to her lips. 

“The ole man war beat cruel,” she said.“ His ribs war stove 
in an’ his flesh pounded nigh to a jelly. War it you thet done 
it—you 7?” 

Tension and nervousness made her intuitions painfully acute. 
The darkness was no cover for him. Her spirit met his face to 
face. She /e/f the hesitation, the subterfuge of his atmosphere, 
and instinctively recognized the selfishness and ¢ruelty which 
was the substratum of his nature. For one disillusioning instant 
she beheld the devil that was in him. 

“ The ole fool come out at me cussin’ an hello-bellooin’ 'bout'n 
them hogs,” he growled.“ He war impident an’ aggervatin’ past 
puttin’ up wid. If he did git hurt at it, he ain’t got nobody to 
blame but hisse’f.” 

“ He war o/e an’ white-headed, an’ you be lusty an’ young.” 

The girl’s voice as she suggested the contrast sounded lifeless 
and cold. 

“That ain’t nothin’,” came the retort. “ Age ought’r teach 
sense. "Tain’t fitten for nothin’ else. The ole mule seed 
I'd been drinkin’, What did he aimto kick av me for? I 
never went to kill him tee-totally. A fellow in liquor can’t gauge 
his fo'ce. "Tain’t expected of him. The ole man hadn’t no busi- 
ness harryin’ me.” 

Then a self-conscious chuckle cut through the roughness; the 
man squared himself, pleased and mollitied by a thought. He 
put out his hands again, seeking. When he spuke, his inflections 
were different. 

“ You ain't got no business harryin’ me, nother, Sade—lovin’ 
me. Look like you'd be the fust one to make allowance—to 
put the blame on the liquor --or or anything, so ces twar heisted 
from ses A maninhiquor ain't tull sponsible nohow. Whiskey 
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do roust up the devil in me, I'll low. An’ seein’ you're so ten- 
der-hearted T'll give it up some time, I reckon—for yo’ sake. I 
never went to do no consid’r’ble damage nohow. Thar! ain't 
you satisfied ?” 

She was more than satisfied. In some things she was an igno- 
rant woman; she knew effects, but subtle investigation of cause 
was beyond her. Certain inherent intuitions grounded in her 
own womanliness, a rampart of God for defense, now upreared 
themselves. For months past, unconsciously, the popular esti- 
mate of Sprigg Kyle’s character had been impressing itself upon 
her and forcing her into an observant and critical attitude. 
Trifles, instinctively noted, assumed significance. Kyle’s present 
callousness was as a bugle-call mustering past brutalities into 
line for inspection. Vox populi became in an instant vox Det. 
She caught her breath hard and set her teeth together. 

The man spoke impatiently: “Come, Sade! ’Tain’t no use 
frettin’ over mashed aiges. What’s done can’t be holped, an’ 
I've got to travel. Thar ain’t no time to waste, so gimme a kiss, 
for luck, an’ let me be gwine.” 

But Sade’s wish was far from endearments. What she wanted 
was for him to go far away and stay away. As his groping hand 
touched her arm she repulsed. it; her tone was icy and rigid, like 
steel. 

“ You'd better be gwine, sure enough. Daylight ain’t far away, 
an’ folks ‘Il be stirrin’.. You'll be treated like ‘Thompson Handy 
if you gits ketched, ’special arter you've broke jail.” 

Kyle shuddered, a vision of torture rising before him. Still, 
her tone stung him so that, but for the urgency about his own 
safety, he would have held his ground and battled the matter 
out with her. A man resents judgment from the woman whom 
he thinks love should make his advocate with peculiar bitter- 
ness. She seems somehow transformed into a visible conscience, 
and his instinct is to man-handle and silence her. 

While he hesitated, the crowing of a cock smote on the air 
with insistence. Away in the east the blackness of night was 
thinning to gray. Kyle swore irritably; then turned on his heel, 
throwing back at Sade the assurance that he was not done with 
her yet and she need not think it. 

The girl made no answer; she leaned quietly against the 
house-side and listened to the receding footsteps; her face was 
cold and colorless, and her eyes ached. The rain, sunk now to 
a drizzle, slanted sullenly in the direction Sprigg Kyle had taken 
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Long time she waited, pulling herself together. Then she 
crossed to the shed and reclaimed Cleave’s horse. The grayness 
had diffused itself so that large objects were dimly visible. She 
mounted and rode away home. 

Outside the cabin Cleave met her. He took in the ensemble at 
a glance—his own garments, and the horse. He knew instantly 
what she had been about, but he made no comment. — His sister 
had died at daybreak, and nothing else seemed of moment. 

Later in the day a neighbor, who had come to help about 
funeral arrangements, mentioned casually that the doctor, to his 
own surprise, had gotten old man Pebbly to rally. Cleave 
glanced across at his cousin, but she was busy with the bottles 
on the little shelf at the head of the bed, and her face was in 
shadow. 

His own malice seemed to have chilled the atmosphere 
between them. 
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By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


HAT evening Bloncourt, the son, was to make his first 
appearance on the stage in “ Chatterton.” ‘The piece 
which, though not forgotten, had dropped out of sight and 
for some years had filled a narrower sphere in the quiet ap- 

preciation of home reading, now excited, on its first night, almost 
the interest that a great novelty might. ‘hose who were familiar 
with it, without having seen it played, were curious to assist at its 
interpretation—a process in which certain beauties of a work, 
especially the most subtle points, disappear, are scattered, vola- 
tilized, as one may say, in the heat of the footlights, while others 
burst unexpectedly into view through the medium cf voice and 
gesture. 

Those who had been present at former performances of the 
piece were happy to bring back again two hours of their youth 
and to glow once more with the warmth of their first artistic 
emotion. In a word, the old play, reappearing, as it did, in the 
midst of the commonplace trivialities of the day, rejuvenated the 
whole audience and aroused it to enthusiasm. 

It must be admitted that it would be impossible to conceive 
of a more perfect Chatterton than young Bloncourt made. Son 
and grandson of comedians, the youth had the blood of a true 
artist in his veins, and he was evidently bent on proving it to us 
that evening. 

In the tumult and excitement of the applause, in the midst of 
the hundreds of pairs of eyes and hands that were exclusively 
concerning themselves with the stage, I caught a glimpse, from 
time to time, of a handsome face which looked out, pale and set, 
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from the darkness at the back of the house. _It-was Blancourt, 
the father, who had come to be present at the triumph of his son, 
Evidently deeply moved, he frequently changed his place and 
appeared in all the different parts of the theatre; sometimes in 
the midst of the brilliant display in the boxes, and at other mo- 
ments was almost lost in the crowded galleries. It was as though 
he wished to measure on every side this splendid success in which 
he also had a share. The audience recognized him and pointed 
him out to each other. “ Look at Papa Bloncourt! Isn’t he ° 
happy to-night, though!” And some of them, while applauding, 
turned in his direction, as though to include the great artist in the 
triumph of his child and pupil. 

It is a fact that no fame is so short-lived as that of a comedian. 
Once he drops out of the public gaze it is all over with him; no 
one gives him a further thought. His is the fate of the spoken 
word, which, however beautiful, is carried off in air; of the musical 
chord that vanishes as soon as the notes are struck. But in this 
case, thanks to his son, Bloncourt could escape the terrible 
destiny that awaits comedians. He was welcoming a new glory 
which was arising at the fading of his own, and would merge his 
artistic career in another full of hope and promise. So the poor 
man’s emotion was deep and strong; I could see that his lips 
occasionally trembled and his limbs twitched with nervousness. 
Between each act he roamed about in the lobbies, drawing near 
the different groups to overhear what was being said; and when 
hand-clasps and felicitations were pressed upon him he blushed 
and shrank away with the awkwardness and embarrassment of a 
diffident youth. 

Passing close by him at one of these moments, I could not 
restrain the sympathetic impulse which drew me toward this deep, 
silent joy. ‘“ You ought to be a very happy man,’ I said, shak- 
ing his hand; “it’s an immense success.” 

The hand I took in mine was cold and moist, and it drew 
itself sharply, almost angrily, away. Its possessor smiled grimly 
as he looked at me. 

“So you compliment too, do you? Isn’t there a single soul to 
understand what I am suffering? Ah! come, I am suffocating ; 
let us get out of here!" And he dragged me with him out into 
the street. An icy wind was whistling round the corners, but the 
old comedian did not appear to notice its rigor. 

“ Ah! that is good, good! ” he exclaimed, drinking in the cold 
air with delight. ‘I thought I should go crazy inside there. 
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For two hours I have endured their applauding and their stupid 
congratulations, which are a mockery to me. You are astonished 
that I say this to you? Well, it isso, I am jealous; 1 am jealous of 
my own child—fairly green with envy of him! ‘That is a frightful 
thing to say, isn’t it? But why did he take my part away from me ? 
It was mine; I was to have played it. It is exactly in my line, 
and Vigny himself promised .it to me. A. week before he died 
he said to me, ‘ Bloncourt, when they put on Chatterton again, I 
count on you to play it,’ and I was waiting with such impatience 
for them to bring it out. Paris was beginning to forget me in the 
long period I had been inactive, and I had hoped this creation 
would confer a second youth upon me—a renewal of past suc- 
cesses. I studied hard night and day ; finally, I was ready. 
“One morning the boy comes running to me and throws his 
arms around my neck : ‘Oh! father, how happy I am; I am going 
to play Chatterton!’ He knew as well as any one the promise 
that had been made me, but in his joy he had forgotten it. 
Children are so selfish in their happiness! This one dealt me 
the blow with a laugh. He told me they had first thought of 
me for the part, but I was too mature, too marked (ah! there is 
enough in such a disappointment as that to mar& one, indeed !) 
Tam sure that, in five minutes twenty years passed over my 
head. If the boy had uttered a word of regret or of tenderness, I 
should simply have said to him: * Do not play that part; you will 
kill me!’ and Iam sure he would not, because, with it all, the 
child loves me. But pride held me back. We talked of the part ; he 
asked my advice about it; it had been lying on my table for two 
months ; so now we read it together; I gave him my conception 
of how it ought to be played. From time to time he would 
break completely away from me and study a line out for himself, 
and with a surety of insight into the tastes of the public that I 
no longer possess, he would find a point to be made where I 
saw none atall. Positively, one would have to undergo it him- 
self to know what I suffered during that interview; but it was 
allas nothing to the martyrdom I have endured this evening. 
“Oh! I ought not to have come, but I could not stay away. 
I was irresistibly drawn by curiosity, and perhaps—l am ashamed 
to say it—by the secret hope of surprising among the bravos a 
regret,a remembrance for me; of hearing some one in the au- 
dience say : ‘Oh! if the elder Bloncourt were playing that!’ But 
no—I have heard nothing, not a word; they have had all they 
could do to applaud. But really, the boy does not act well; he 
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is actually bad; I certainly thought they were going to hiss when 
he came on; he can’t even walk well: he has no idea of stage 
deportment. Tn all that great, thoughtful, complex part has he 
made a single original effect? No, he has simply thrown him- 
self headlong into it, with all the heedlessness of youth, — Impetu- 
osity is made to do duty for talent. Forinstance, in the preat 
scene with Kitty, when Chatterton-—— 

And here the poor man began to jilustrate to me in detail his 
son’s defects, imitating his intonations and his gestures. | From 
the point of view of the science of acting it all struck me as being 
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very profound, very just: and To was surprised to tind so many 
false notes in the harmonious whole that had so pleased me. All 
of which did not alter the fact that we were interrupted: every 
few moments by the sound of loud applause——like the pattering 
of hailstones —that reached us from the auditorium, and was in- 
tensified in sonority by the quiet, empty street. 

“Go on, applaud!” said the unhappy comedian, turning pale 
at each burst. “ Applaud! Ele is young. ‘Fo be young, that 
is everything. I am old; my age is written on my face. Ah! 
how stupid it all is!” ‘Then, in a low voice, as if talking with 
himself: “What I feel is almost incomprehensible. Here is a 
boy who has stolen everything away from me—my name and my 
glory; who has not even waited for me—to die to step into my 
shoes, and in spite of it I cannot help loving him. He ts my 
son, after all. I have nourished him, cared for him, taught him; 
and when I hear them applaud him, I feel a movement of grati- 
fied pride in spite of myself. ‘There are some clever touches in 
the young scamp's work! ‘The mistake was teaching him my 
own calling. 1 should have diverted his talents in some other 
direction; then I could have been proud of him to my heart’s 
content! E should not have had the grief of seeing my thirty 
years’ successes wiped out by his first day of triumph.” 

At this moment the crowd commenced to pour out of the 
theatre. A murmur of approbation, an atmosphere of success 
passed from group to group, and by way of the silent streets, was 
going to communicate itself throughout all Paris. The old 
comedian was leaning against a pillar, his ear strained to catch the 
commentaries of the last straggling spectators. All atonce he gave 
a spring. “Good-bye!” he called out to me hurriedly. I tried 
to hold nim back. “ Bloncourt! Bloncourt! where are you 
going?” Heturned his face toward me, his eyes glistening with 
tears. ‘“ Where am I going? To hug the boy, pardbleu /” 





MOSES AND AARON;* 
OR, ‘A ONE-SIN MAN” 


By Frank R. SrockTon 


ZT was a fine summer morning in one of the southern 
counties of Virginia, and in front of her own little 
house sat Aunt Belinda Tinsley, paring potatoes. 
This worthy person was a colored woman, some- 
thing under forty years of age, light brown in 
color and comely to look upon. She was neatly dressed, and 
her surroundings, as well as the amiable and satished expression 





of her countenance, showed that her circumstances were com- 
fortable. 

In her earlier days she had lived with white people and had 
been cook and laundress. Retiring from domestic service, she 
had married Dick ‘Tinsley, an industrious and worthy black- 
sinith, who, about two years before this summer morning, had 
died, leaving his widow a small but well-built house of more pre- 
tentious design than any of the negro habitations in the neigh- 
borhood, a few acres of land, all paid for, and, as report had it, 
an income, although there was not unanimity in the neighbor- 
hood regarding the amount of this income, nor from what it was 
derived. But everybody knew that Aunt Belinda, as she was 
called by her older friends and acquaintances, or Mrs. Tinsley, 
as some colored people of progressive views now chose to des- 
ignate her—was a person to be envied, because, so far as out- 
siders could determine, she had all she wanted. 

Aunt Belinda lived alone, and when she had pared four me- 
dium-sized potatoes she knew these were enough for a meal; but 
she was considering whether or not it would be well to boil some 
more, which might be cut up and fried for supper, when, raising 
her eyes, she saw a man coming along the path which led to her 
house. At first she did not recognize him, but in a few minutes 
she saw that he was Moses Lipscomb, a man somewhat younger 
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than herself and a little browner. She had known him all her 
life us a good-natured, jolly fellow, who, although spasmodically 
industrious and able to perform surprising feats of labor at hog- 
killing time, or on other occasions when the work was suitably 
mixed with excitement, was in general, on account of his aver- 
sion to monotonous employment, as needy a man as ever strutted 
through a cake-walk or twanged a banjo. 

This morning, as has been said, Aunt Belinda did not at first 
recognize him, Ordinarily he dressed in garments quite simple 
and ragged, but now he was attired in grand style. On his head 
was a high, black silk hat, somewhat battered and rusty, with a 
broad band of crape around it; he wore a yellow waistcvat, 
much too large for him, and a blue coat with tarnished brass 
buttons, some of them missing, which was so small for him that 
he was obliged to throw out his chest very much to keep his 
shoulders back in order that he might not split it along its spinal 
seam. His trousers were of brown linen, clean and very much 
starched, with the bottom of the legs frayed and worn in such a 
way that the starched threads hung over his well-blackened boots 
like icicles over the mouth of a cavern. His collar was high 
and evidently unpleasant to his jaws. His large cravat had once 
been all crimson, but portions of it had now faded into brown, 
and from the outside pocket of his coat projected the corner of 
a white silk handkerchief. , 

As the visitor approached he took off his hat, but before he 
could speak Aunt Belinda sprang to her feet. 

“You, Moses Lipscomb!” she cried. ‘ Wot you mean, comin’ 
hyar rigged up like dat? Has you got the imperence to come 
hyar for de‘purpos’ to pay ‘'tentions to me?” 

A broad smile spread over the visage of the jolly Moses. 
“ Dat’s it, ’zactly, Aunt B’linda,” said he. “1 was kunjurin’ what 
to say to begin wid, an’ dar you plumps right in, an’ I hain’t got 
no trouble at all. I done come hyar, Aunt B’linda, to pay 
’tentions to youse’f wid a view to matermony.” 

Aunt Belinda sat for a few moments silently gazing at her 
visitor, and then she broke out: “ If ever I see a hedgehog in 
a beaver-bkin, I’se lookin’ at one now. What you mean, playin’ 
dem fool tricks on me? Now, you Moses, you take off dat 
coh’t, wot b’longs to old Uncle Pete, an’ was guy him by his 
mah’ster more’n furty years ago, an’ wot Uncle Pete rents out 
fer ten cents ter any colored man in dis county wot wants ter go 
a-co’rtin’, Don’t yer s’pose I knows dat coh’t ? Hain’t I mended 
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it more’n twenty. times, an’ didn't I sew dat fittle bit o’ w'ite silk 
in de top of de pocket ? An’ you take oft dat high- ‘op hat wot 
yer done borrer from Uncle Abe Binder, an’ dat yaller wesh, wot 
was ole Kunnel Westerman’s, an’ wot I done wash an’ iron till 
de ole kunnel die. Dem breeches is yous, an’ I ’spects dem 
shoes an’ dat ’ar shirt an’ neckhank’chef; but you take off all de 
res’ of dem tings ’fore yer says anudder word.” 

Without hesitation Moses divested himself of hat, coat and 
waistcoat, and laid them down on the grass by the path. 

“Ts dem dar gole cuff buttons you's?" asked Aunt Belinda, 
severely, 

“ No, dey hain’t,” said Moses: “ dey’s Buck Simmonses.” 

“Take dem off!” said Aunt Belinda. “ Now, den,” she con- 
tinued, when her orders had been obeyed, “ you looks like Moses 
Lipscomb, on’y cleaner, which ain’t no fault. You kin sot you- 
se’f down on de grass dar an’ say wot you’s come ter say,” and 
she seated herself in her chair. 

With a grin, Moses sat down on the grass and embraced his 
knees with his arms. “I hain’t got nuthin’ ter say, Aunt 
Bilinda, ’cept wot I said afore. I done come pay ’tentions to 
youse’f wid a view to matermony.” 

“Wot yer got ter ’sport a wife wid, Moses Lipscomb ?” she 
asked. 

“ Hain’t got nuthin’,” answered Moses, his white teeth shining 
like a rift of light in a cloudy sky. ‘ Bress my soul, Aunt 
B'linda, ef ev’ry colored man in dis county wait ‘til he kin 
s’port a wife afore he marry her, whar all de marryin’ be?” 

To this Aunt Belinda made no reply, but sat gazing, not at 
her suitor, but over the fields toward the east. Presently she 
spoke: 

“ You, Moses, you git off dat grass an’ take away dem clothes 
an’ den come back arter supper dis evenin’ for yo’ ahnser. Now 
git along mighty quick; 1 hain’t got no time to fool wid yer 
now,” 

Moses was well acquainted with Aunt Belinda’s decision of 
character, and without making any remonstrances he gathered 
up the discarded clothes, bade her good-morning and departed. 
Aunt Belinda watched him until he disappeared behind a bit of 
woodland to the west, and then she turned her gaze toward a 
field in the opposite direction. She had seen, before Moses left, 
another man approaching through this field. 

The newcomer was tall and rather spare of figure, and ad- 
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vanced with long strides, which soon brought him to the house. 
He was very well dressed, but not after the fashion of Moses. 
His hat was high, but it bore no untimely crape; his clothes 
were black, and fitted him very well; his cravat was white, and 
in his hand he carried a cane with a silver head. 

* Mornin’, Sister Tinsley,” said he; “I hopes I sees yer well?” 

“ Mornin’, Brudder Aaron,” said Aunt Belinda; “ef yous got 
time ter stop, sot youse’f down hyar, and I'll fotch anudder 
cheer.” 

He lifted his hand deprecatingly. “ Never, Sister Tinsley, 
never you wait on me. Dat’s my part; I waits on you,” and 
briskly stepping inside he brought out a chair. 

The newcomer sat down, put his hat on the grass and his cane 
beside it, and then leaning slightly forward, clasped ‘his two 
long, black hands between his knees. He was many shades 
darker than Aunt Belinda, and several years older. His face 
was long and rather thin. After a few remarks about the 
weather and the “craps ” he proceeded to business. 

“ Sister Tinsley,” said he, “ 1 knows you is a woman wot ain't 
got no time to waste, an’ [’se a man wid duties an’ ’sponsibilities. 
Now, I comes to de pi’nt widout no scrapin’ an’ prancin’, and I 
comes here, Sister Tinsley, to ask youse’f ter combine wid me in 
de wows o’ wedlock ; in udder words, Sister ‘Tinsley, I asks you 
to marry me. It’s a long time sence you was a widder, Sister 
Tinsley, an’ de Bible says ’tain’t right fer a man, nor a woman, 
to live ‘lone, ’specially in a house like dis, wid no udder house 
nearder dan a quarter mile. Now, you kin see for youse’f, Sister 
Tinsley, dat a man like me, wot’s lived in de city an’ waited at 
a hotel, an’ as ” 

“ Dat’s so,” said Aunt Belinda; “’cuse me fer interruptin’ you, 
Brudder Aaron, but you is mistook ’bout me an’ de Bible. De 
holy book don’ say nuffin’ bout women livin’ ’lone—only men; 
an’ wot does I want wid anudder husban’? Dar never was a 
better man dan Dick Tinsley, an’ he was an awful trial. Now 
wot’s de good of my havin’ anudder man hangin’ round hyar ? 
I’se mighty cumf't’ble, an’ I reckons I’se got ev'ryting in dis 
worl’ dat I wants, ’cept one ting.” 

“ Dat’s mighty true!” exclaimed Aaron, “ mighty true, Sister 
Tinsley ; dare is one ting wot you wants, and dat is a fust-rate 





husban’.” 
“?Tain’t a husban’,” said Aunt Belinda, “it’s a keow.” 
“ A keow!” exclaimed Aaron, twisting himself toward her as 
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he spoke. He had not looked at her during his former remarks, 
directing his quickly moving eyes over the distant landscape, but 
now he looked squarely at her, honestly surprised. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Belinda, “ wot I wants is a keow. I’se bin 
a long time widout one, an’ I don’t wan’ to be widout one no 
longer; so ef I was ever to git anudder husban’, I'd git one as 
would fust guy mea keow. 1 don’ wan’ no husban’, but ef I 
cahn’t git a keow wideut no husban’, I'll take him along wid de 
keow. Dat’s de way it stan’s, Brudder Aaron,” 

With his face a little longer than before, Aaron resumed his 
survey of the landscape. : 

“Wot kin’ o’ keow you wants, Sister ‘Tinsley 2.” he asked. 

“ I don’ keer ’bout de kin’ nor de breed,” said Belinda, * so’s 
she’s tol’ble fresh an’ giv’ bout three gallon o’ milk. Don’ wan’s 
no scrawny gallon-keow, wid no more butter in de milk dana 
bucket o’ w’itewash. Has you got a keow, Brudder Aaron?” 

Aaron folded his arms, knitted his brows, and turned his glance 
upon the ground. 

“ When you wan’s yer keow ?” said he. 

“‘Soon’s I kin git her,” answered Belinda. “ I'se bin a long 
time widout one, an’ I wants ter have some buttermilk dis week.” 

Suddenly a light flashed into the countenance of the contem- 
plative Aaron, and he looked up. 

“Did you ever see my littl’ place over th’ udder side of de 
crik, Sister Tinsley ?” 

‘The widow shook her head. 

Aaron looked satisfied. ‘ Well, den,” said he, “ I’se got some 
keows dar—two good keows, one Ald’ney an’ one brack an’ w’ite. 
Cahn’t say much for de Ald’ney ; she ain’t fresh. Would a fust- 
rate brack an’ white keow suit yer, Sister Tinsley ?” 

“Dat 'd suit me tip top,” answered Belinda. “ When kin yer 
fotch her? ” 

« Fotch her enny time,” said he ; ‘de sooner de better. Fotch 
her ter-day.” 

“All right, Brudder Aaron,” said she; “you come ‘long wid 
yer keow dis evenin’, fore supper ; min’ dat, ’fore supper, ’cas I 
wants de milk.” 

After a few remarks about his intentions and the propriety of 
the conjugal plan he proposed, Aaron departed, asserting that he 
must lose no time, for the little place he owned was three or four 
miles away, 

Aunt Belinda smiled to herself when he left. “ De place you 
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owns!” she said, aloud. ‘I reckons all de lan’ you owns could 
be got inter a flower-pot.” 

It was nearly sunset when, looking toward the road that ran 
at the bottom of the little hill on which her house stood, Belinda 
saw the tall form of Aaron, driving a black and white cow before 
him. He had discarded his high silk hat for a straw one, but 
otherwise he was attired as in the morning. 

“ Now, den!” he exclaimed, ten minutes afterward, “ wot yer 
tink of dat keow, Sister ‘Tinsley? Dat’s a monstrous fin’ keow 
wot I fotches yer.” 

Aunt Belinda looked approvingly at the animal. “ How much 
milk do she guv ?'" she asked. 

“Bout three gallon, jes’ like cream.” 

“Whar you buy her, Brudder Aaron? ” 

“ Didn’ buy her,” he answered. “I done raise her. Had dat 
keow when she were a littl’ cah’f. Lemme go put her in de 
shed. Den we kin talk more bout de bisness of de mornin’.” 

“S’pose you milks her fust, Brudder Aaron; I'll. go fotcha 
pail. It’s bout milkin’ time, an’ I wants ter tas’ her milk.” 

Involuntarily Aaron glanced up and down the road, and then 
he said: “ Dunno ’bout milkin’ in my bes’ breeches, Sister 
Tinsley.” 

“ Oh, you kin be keerful,” said she, “ an’ I wants ter tas’ her 
milk,” and she went into the house for a pail. 

Aaron was not a very rapid milker, but in the course of time 
he finished and brought the pail to Belinda. 

“ Dat’s not much milk,” said she; ‘looks like yer keow done 
guv mos’ her milk in de mornin’.” 

“ Dat’s so,” said Aaron ; “ jes’ wait ’til mornin’ and yer sees 
de milk.” : 

“<All right,” said Aunt Belinda, “ you kin tuck her to de shed 
an’ tie her up.” 

When Aaron came back he wanted to sit down and talk mat- 
rimony, but Belinda would have none of it. 

“T’se busy now,” said she. “I’se got ter iron Captain Camp's 
shirts. You come in de mornin’, Brudder Aaron, arter breakfas’, 
an’ den I'll talk bisness.” 

“ Got one job o’ milkin’ out of yer, anyway,” said she to her- 
self as he departed. 

When Aaroti was entirely out of sight, Aunt Belinda took the 
cow from the shed and led her down to the old field and 
left her near the fence which ran by the roadside, where 
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there was some grass growing in among the bushes in the fence- 
corners. 

Very soon Moses Lipscomb appeared upon the scene, dressed 
in his ordinary clothes, tarnished, torn and easy of fit. He was 
very warm and very muca excited. 

“Look hyar, Aunt B’linda,” said he, ‘dat ar long-legged 
brack Aaron was down at de stor’ at de cross-roads an’ brag- 
gin’ dat he was goin’ ter marry yer, an’ sayin’ dat it was all fixed 
an’ settled. Wot dat mean, Aunt Belinda ?” 

““Dat mean he lie,” said Aunt Belinda, quietly; ‘ nuthin’ 
s'prisin’ 'bout dat.” 

Moses’ face brightened. “ Den how 'bout me, Aunt B'linda? 
Gwine ter take me ? Yer says you guv me my ahnser ef I comes 
arter supper.” 

“’Tain’t so easy, Moses,” replied Aunt Belinda, speaking med- 
itatively; ‘“ dar’s lots of tings to be thunk ’bout. Now, dars dis 
one ting: I wants a keow, an’ ef a husban’ comes ‘long wot kin 
guy me a keow, wot de good of my takin’ one wot cahn’t ? Kin 
you guv me a keow, Moses ?” 

The brown countenance of her suitor lengthened. “ Keow!” 
he ejaculated. 

“ Yes, sah,” said Aunt Belinda, ‘an’ I’se got ter see de keow 
fus’ fore I guves any man my ahnser. Cahn’t take no man an’ 
den trus’ him for de keow. Now, don’ yer say anudder word, 
Moses Lipscomb. I hain’t got no time to be talkin’ now. I’se 
gotter finish ironin’ Captain Camp’s shirts, for he wants dem ter- 
morrer mornin’, fore breakfas’. So git ‘long, Moses, an’ ef you 

“comes termorrer arly an’ tells me ef you kin guv me a keow, or 
ef yer cahn’t, I’ll guv yer yer ahnser. Go ‘long now,” and she 
went into the house and left him. 

For a few moments Moses stood as if he had just been sen- 
tenced to the county prison. 

“Keow!” said he to himself. “ Ef she’d asked me to guv 
her de hand!’ of a milk-pail I hain’t got none,” and then, turn- 
ing, he walked mournfully away. 

When Aunt Belinda opened her door the next morning and 
looked out upon the dew-besprinkled landscape, sparkling under 
the first rays of the morning sun, she saw Moses Lipscomb . 
standing in front of the house. His hands were in his pockets, 
his soft old hat was stuck on the side of his head, and near him 
was a black and white cow, Contently nibbling the short grass. 

“© Mornin’, Aunt B’linda.” shouted Moses ; “ hyar I is, an’ dar 
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she is. Don’ say I don’ guv yer no keow! Dars a monstrous fin’ 
animal, an’ I fotch her to yer an’ I guv her ter yer. Now, wot 
you say ter dat, Aunt B’linda ?” 

Aunt Belinda put her hands on her hips and threw a severe 
expression into her face. 

“Dat’s a mighty fin’ keow,” said she; “ but look hyar, Moses 
Lipscomb, whar you gits dat keow 2? You knows you hain’t got 
no keow, and you knows yer never saved money ’nough outer 
yer Wages, when yer gits eny, ter buy de hide of a keow, let ‘lone 
a hullone. Now den, you stan’ up straight ’fore me an’ tell me 
whar you git her.” 

Moses stood up before her and looked her straight in the face 
“ Aunt B'linda,” said he, “ [ done stole dat keow.” 

“ Stole her!” cried Aunt Belinda, “and fotch her to me!” 

“ Dat’s ’zactly wet I done,” said he. “ You knows jes’ as 
well as I does [ hain’t got no keow, an’ couldn’ never buy one; 
an’ when I knows I can’t have yer, Aunt B'linda, widout I gits a 
keow, I’se boun’ ter git a keow, an’ says I ter myself: ‘Moses 
Lipscomb, ef you kin tote a three hundred poun’ hog ef yer tries 
ter, yer kin git a keow ef yer tries ter.’ But bress my soul, Aunt 
B'linda, I hain’t no need ter try, ’cos when I was agoin’ home 
yes’day evenin’, de fus’ ting I see when I gits down to de road 
was dat brack an’ w'ite keow eatin’ grass by de fence in de ole 
field. Lor! how I jumps when I see her! Says I: * Moses, de 
good angel Gabriel sen’ you dat keow. Dat keow don’ b'long 
’bout hyar, an’ I reckon she b’long to dat druv wot wen’ through 
hyar t’other day, an’ she done git los’ in de bushes an’ was luf 
b’hin’."” So I jes’ gits over de fence an’ I sits down on de grass 
near by her an’ I watch her all night, an’ arly dis mornin’ I druv 
her up hyar.  I’se bin waitin’ more’n two hours when yer come 
out, Aunt B’linda, an’ ef yer keeps her in de shed dat ar driver 
won’ fin’ her when he comes back, wot he cahn’t do an’ leave de 
res’ of de cattl’.” 

“You done stole her!” repeated Aunt Belinda. 

“Yes, I done jes’ dat,” replied Moses, ‘an’ wot’s more, I’d 
stole forty keows rather dan not git you fer a wife, Aunt 
B’linda.” , 

“ Moses Lipscomb,” said she, after a slight pause, ‘ you is wot 
I calls a one-sin man. Yous done gone an’ stole dat keow, but 
dar you stops. You don? come ter me an’ tell no Hes ’bout it. 
Now dar’s dat long-legged Aaron, he done stole a keow an’ fotch 
her ter me an’ tell me a bucketful of lies ‘bout her. I’se lived 
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long 'nough ter know dat I cahn’t git no husban’, 'specially in 
dis part ob de county, widout no sin at all, an’ so I’se boun’ ter 
take de one wot’s got de leas’, an’ I reckon dar ain’t nobody round 
hyar wot’s got less dan one; an’ so, Moses, I'll take you. An’ 
now I'll guv you de milk-pailan’ you milk dat keow, ’cos ’tain’t fair 
ter de pore dumb creetur ter let her go not milked, an’ den you 
tuck her whar you fin’ her an’ leave her dar. When you done 
dat yer kin come back an’ have yer breakfas’. Ef dar’s one 
ting I hates,” she continued as she went into the house, “ it’s 
milkin’!” 

It was about an hour afterward, and Moses was still eating his 
bacon and dipping his cornbread into the melted and bubbling 
fat, when Aunt Belinda, looking out of her window, saw the long- 
legged Aaron striding over the field. He was dressed as on the 
day before, except that he wore a pink rose in his buttonhole. 

As Aunt Belinda liked to have her conferences outside of the 
house, where there was room to talk, she went out to receive 
him. 

of B'linda,” said he, as he took off his hat and held out his 
hand, “my deah B'linda, whar’s the woman on de top of de 
earf wot more gladdens de heart : 

“Stop dat, you long-legged Aaron!” she cried. “ Wot you 
mean ter speak like dat ter me an’ call me sweetheart names ? 
Don’t yer do dat no more.” 

“ Wot you mean ?” cried Aaron. “ Ain’t that ‘fair twixt us 
all fix’d? Didn’t I guv yer dat keow fer mar'age settl’men’, paid 

*in’vance? Didn’t you p’omise me 2 

“ Go ’long wid yer!” shouted Aunt Belinda. “ How yer dare 
come hyar wid yer lies an’ yer thieveries? I seen yer yes’day 
mornin’ comin’ over de field! I seen yer stop an’ look at dat brack 
an’ w’ite keow, an’ I knowed you knowed dat keow didn’ long in 
dis hyar neighborhood, an’ I jes’ thunk ter myself I’d ask dat long- 
legged Aaron ter guv me akeow an’ see what he do. Den yer done 
stole dat brack an’ w’ite keow an’ fotch her ter me an’ tell me lot 
o’ lies bout raisin’ her from a littl’ cah’f! Now let me tell ’yer, 
you Aaron, dat brack an’ w’ite keow is my keow. Day ’for’ yes’- 
day I bought her outer a druv of cattl’ an’ paid for her wid 
money wot I done save from washin’ an’ ironin’, an’ I put her in 
dat field, an’ nobody ’bout hyar done know I’se got dat keow. 
An’ you done stole my own keow an’ come hyar wid a pack o’ 
lies an’ ask me ter marry yer on ’count of yer guvin’ her ter me, 
my own keow !” 
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“ Mis’ Tinsley,” said Aaron, drawing himself up, “de lang- 
widge you's usin’ ter me is ’fensive ter my min’. Ef you’s de 
kin’ o’ woman wot uses sich langwidge, I don’ want no wedlock 
wid yer, an’ I don’ want ter hyar no more fool talk ’bout yer 
buyin’ dat keow. I’se too ole fer any sech tales as dat. Jes’ 
you guv me back my keow, an’ I retires from dis controwersy. 
An’ look hyar, Miss’ Tinsley, ef yer don’ guy her back, I'll have 
yer ‘rested for 'tainin’ keows on false pertenses.” 

At this moment a sudden noise was heard inside the house, a 
stool was tumbled over the floor, a table was pushed roughly to 
one side, there was a quick stamping of feet, and in an instant, 
Moses Lipscomb, his eyes glaring and his head lowered like a 
bull ready to charge a matador, appeared in the doorway. 

“Git, you, Aaron!” cried Aunt Belinda. The injunction 
was not needed. The long-legged suitor gave one glance at the 
doorway. This was not the first time he had seen Moses Lips- 
comb with his head down and his eyes glaring, and without 
hesitating he turned and fled, with Moses after him roaring like 
an infuriated king of the herd. : 

Aaron’s legs were very long; his silk hat fell off, and he did 
not stop to pick it up, and his fright and his strides were so great 
that he soon left his pursuer far behind. Moses stopped and, 
giving the hat a kick that would have done credit to a col- 
lege football man, and, shaking his fist after his flying foe, he 
shouted : 

“ Ef ever I kotch you, you daddy longlegs, Pll butt yer low 
an’ I'll kick yer high, ’til yer never knows de diff'rence twixt de™ 
earf and de sky! Comin’ hyar an’ talkin’ ter my B'linda ‘bout 
’restin’ her fer false pertenses an’ a keow!” 

When Moses returned he found Aunt Belinda seated in a 
chair, laughing until the tears ran down her checks. 

“ He make me crack my sides!” she exclaimed. “I jes’ say 
ter him, ‘Git!’ an’ he more’n got!” 

Moses sat down on the grass, wiping his face with the corner 
of a torn shirt-sleeve. 

“ Was all dat de true fac’,” he said, “ wot you done say "bout 
buyin’ dat keow an’ her bein’ yer keow all de time?” 

“True as Gospel,” said she. “I kin show yer de ’ceipt wot 
I made de driver guy me ‘fore I paid him. Wouldn’ trus’ no 
stranger like him, wot might come back hyar sayin’ he done los’ 
a keow in Perkins’ old fields.” 

* Ten, Blinda,” said Moses, “1 reckons l’se a no-sin man, 
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‘cos ef I done guv back de keow wot I stole to de pusson wot I 
stole her from, den I’se all right.” 

“ Go ’long, you Moses,” cried she; “ I hain’t got no time ter 
talk sich fool talk wid yer. I’se got ter iron Captain Camp’s shirts 
an’ tuck ’em down ter him, an’ you go git me some good light- 
wood fer ter he’t de irons wid, and when you done dat I'll guy 
yer ten cents ter pay pore Uncle Pete fer de hire of dat coh’t 
wot you comes hyar wid ter pay ’tentions ter me wid a view ter 
matermony. I knows you hain’t got no money ter pay him wid, 
an’ ef we’s ter be married we’s got ter start squar.” 
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DR. ST. JOHN« 






By BertHaA BOLLING 


HERE it was, just as it had been years ago—the long stretch 
of sand dazzling white in the sunshine, the high gray 
rocks encircling the little harbor as with a sheltering arm, 
the broad stretch of ocean beyond, with whitecaps dancing 

over it. Two or three fishing-boats rocked slowly in the dis- 
tance, and an occasional gull swept the blue horizon with its 
shining wings. He felt as though he had opened a book and 
come unexpectedly upon a picture known in childhood, and 
long unseen save in the mirror of memory. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he said slowly, “ and yet——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but turned and walked the 
length of the beach. 

Strong as he looked, Percy St. John was the victim of disease— 
a disease which, as yet, his elastic figure, firm cheek, and bright 
eyes refused to indicate. But his physician’s skill taught him 
the truth, and with feverish anxiety he watched the development 
of each new symptom as a man unrolls with his own hand the 
paper bearing his death sentence. On this, the morning of his 
arrival in the little seaport, with not an acquaintance in the 
village, and with the words, “‘ Here for health!” indelibly graven 
before his mental vision, it was not to be expected that he could 
look at anything with joy-seeing eyes. 

He reached the end of the sandy stretch, abruptly turned a 
high rock, and came upon the figure of a young girl standing 
barefoot in the shallows with a bunch of seaweed in her arms. 
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Her back was half turned to him, and she was singing vigorously 
in a clear, full voice. She saw him directly; the song died upon 
her lips, the red color in her smooth, sunburnt cheeks deepened 
vividly, and she dropped the seaweed on her feet, which were 
strangely fair in contrast with her slim, brown hands. 

“ | beg your pardon,” he said, courteously. ‘I did not expect 
to see anybody here; and you—you did not expect to see any-. 
body here; and so [ have startled you.” 

The girl had surveyed him critically and unconfusedly as he 
spoke. She liked him. <A smile dimpled her mouth. 

“You need not go,” she said quickly, as he stepped back, 
‘“Cunless—you want to.” 

“Then I will stay, thank you. What beautiful specimens of 
seaweed you have! Would youcareto part with some?” He 
bent and took up a piece like a pale pink feather. 

“Take it if you like it—take it all,” she urged. 

“ Oh, no; you did not understand me. I thought of collecting 
some to take home with me, and this is the prettiest I have ever 
seen. I wanted to purchase the rarest specimens.” 

“ That you can find anywhere. ‘Take it!” she insisted ; and 
at sight of the coin he had taken from his pocket she stepped 
quickly from the water and went a little way from him, where 
she seated herself on a shelf of the rock, and began to draw ona 
pair of queer little wooden shoes. 

“ Now I have offended her,” mused St. John, “worse luck!” 
he began to gather the seaweed from the sand. “I am always 
clumsy nowadays. I wonder why.” 

“ You should see the place where it grows!” said a soft voice 
at his elbow ; and there she stood beside him again with her child- 
like smile on her lips. 

“Where is it? I will go to it.” 

“ Come, I will take you; I can row,” she answered. “ Leave 
that here; there is much more beautiful growing there. That I 
get to stuff pillows with.” She pushed away the bunch, he had 
selected, with the broad toe of her shoe; and he followed, feeling 
strangely glad in this human companionship of hers. 

It was while the little boat danced gayly over the waters of the 
bay that he noticed again how pretty she was in an odd 
type all her own; her large eyes as blue as the dark water 
around them, her little head uncovered save with her thick 
brown hair, that fell from it in two heavy plaits far below the 
waist, and her strong, sun-kissed arms waving in rhythmic 
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motion with the oars. She reminded him of his favorite, Lamar- 
tine’s Graziella. 

“My name is St. John—Dr. St. John,” he said. “ I am here for 
my health. I hope to get strong soon and go back to my work.” 

She looked at him critically from under her dark lashes. 
“ You do not look sick,” she murmured. ‘ You look big and 
strong.” 

“T am big,” he admitted, smiling, “and I am trying hard to 
get strong. And your name—won’t you tell me what it is ?” 

“ Maria.” She pronounced it as though she caressed it—in 
a slow, sweet fashion that sounded like ‘* Mareeva.” : 

“How pretty it is!” he exclaimed. “TI have a little friend 
at home who has the same name; but she calls it as she spells 
it. I think I must teach her to call it as you do when I go back. 
she will be so pleased to hear of you, and your beautiful home, 
and your boat which you row yourself.” A shadow crossed his 
face. 

“Why do you look sad when you talk of her? ” the girl asked. 

“ Because she is a cripple. She will never walk again,” he 
said, sadly. “ You know, | have charge of big house, a hospital, 
where all these poor little sorrowful children are brought and 
cared for—hundreds of them. I miss them very much, and they 
will miss me; and that is the reason I must hurry and get well for 
their sakes.” 

“A house full of children who will never walk again!” Her 
great eyes opened wide: never in her free, bright life had she 
heard of a child who could not walk after it had once been 
taught. 

‘Oh, no; many of them are cured, and go out strong and 
well, and bright for the rest of their lives.” His dark eyes glowed 
with happy memories of these. 

Her face beamed with interest; she asked question after ques- 
tion, and he had hardly answered them all when they reached the 
cavern where the seaweed grew. 

A skillful sweep of the oars brought them under the cool gray 
rocks overhanging the entrance and into a floating sea of the 
delicate plants. She watched him in pleased silence as he raised 
piece after piece from the water and held them in the clearer 
light. 

“Do you know,” he said, examining them closely, “ they have 
a deeper interest for me than their mere beauty arouses.” 

“Yes ?” questioned the girl. 
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‘They have medicinal properties; there is a medicine, iodine, 
made from them. Iodine brings strength and rest from pain to 
many of my poor little hospital children. I must make a collec- 
tion of these to carry home with me. Who knows how valuable 
some of them may be!” 

“Oh, may I help you?” she asked, breathlessly ; “I might find 
some very fine ones, and that might help the poor children in your 
home.” 

He smiled softly as he thanked her, and pressed the little brown 
hand next to him. She had never seen so courteous and gentle 
a man before. 

As they rowed home, with a great mass of the delicate grasses 
piled wetly between them, she was strangely silent, with a wonder- 
ful tenderness in her splendid eyes. He saw that the story of the 
suffering children had sunk deep in her responsive heart. 

When they parted on the beach it was as friends, and friends 
who had at heart a common cause. He wondered how the morn- 
ing had slipped away, and she dreamed all the afternoon of long 
lines of snowy beds from which pale faces looked expectantly, 
and seemed to feel the thrill that brightened them at sight of a 
handsome face, a merry laugh, a strong arm, such as she had 
known for the first time to-day. 

Dr, St. John had just finished his breakfast next morning, and 
started for a stroll on the beach, when Maria came with sparkling 
eyes to meet him. 

“ Oh, come with me!” she said, entreatingly, forgetting in her 
earnestness any greeting. ‘Such a beautiful place outside the 
bay—such seaweed! Come!” 

She was so excited that she skipped often in her walk with him 
to where the boat lay; and when they were in it, she rowed 
so fast that her cheeks crimsoned, her hair streamed in un- 
heeded riot to the wind, and her breath came through her parted 
lips in short, quick gasps. In vain he insisted, entreated, half 
scolded; her impulsive spirit could not be suppressed, and 
quietude reigned not again in her heart until his own delight and 
enthusiasm in the beautiful spot to which she guided him brought 
satisfaction. 

This was the beginning of a close companionship. St. John 
revelled in the charm of a nature the pure simplicity of which was 
unlike anything he had known before, and the girl’s heart glowed 
when the fisher folk spoke of the fine young doctor as “ Maria’s 
friend.” Fine meant to them bright, generous, congenial. Percy 
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st. John was all of these. He had a way of adapting himself to 
other people, even the simplest. - 

The days went by—days that brought no ripple of excitement 
to the little seaport, the serene monotony of which, calm with 
sunshine, pure with sea-winds, put new strength in St. John’s veins, 
and, gradually, new hope in his heart. He grew stronger. 

To Maria they were no revelation. No shadow dimmed their 
brightness, until, one morning, as they floated idly in the boat, the 
Doctor said suddenly: “ Maria, I must go home in a week. I 
wish 1 could take you with me.” 

Her heart sank at his first words and rose at his last. Hesaw 
the light in her eyes, and added, kindly: “ But that would never 
do. You would pine there, in city walls, for your sea. and your 
sky, and your boat.” 

He was sorry he‘had suggested it, for her lip trembled; she 
bent her head, and presently a big tear splashed on her round 
arm. 

** Never mind,” he went on, soothingly ; “‘ you must not feel 
sorry about it, because Lam going to leave you something to do 
for me.” 

She looked up quickly from under wet lashes. 

“T want you to stay here and row and live out in the fresh 
air, as you have always done, until you are well grown and strong 
—a woman, And then you will want to leave your boat, per- 
haps; and, if you do, I will send for you to come to my hospital 
and help me nurse my poor little children. It would be too much 
for you now.” 

She smiled a little softly at the thought, but looked so grave 
again that he was afraid for several days to broach the subject 
of departure. 

A “wet spell,” as the fisher people called it, came after this, 
and during its duration the Doctor kept his room closely ; while 
Maria, accustomed to the chilly dampness and desolation with- 
out, haunted the beach like a restless wraith, wondered at her 
strange discomfort, and watched and longed for the sun again. 
At last it came; the sea-fog lifted, the waves danced merrily, and 
she waited by the boat for her friend. But he did not come, and 
a sudden terror seized her heart. Perhaps he was ill—and she 
had not known it—she had not been to see—he would think her 
heartless. ‘Tears blinded her eyes at the thought. She ran as 
fast as her nimble feet would carry her to the cottage of old Lois, 
where he lived—so fast that her breath was quite gone when she 
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reached it, and she must uceds gasp hard as she knocked at the 
door to regain it. 

The old woman came, grumbling, to answer the summons, 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” she called, angrily, as she discovered 
her visitor. ‘To come and batter my door till I think the 
pig is got loose or the boat swept away; an’ I leave all my 
dinner to burn!” With this she would have shut the door again, 
but the girl cried imperiously: “ Wait! ‘Tell me if the young 
doctor is sick.” 

“The young doctor! Ha, the young doctor, is it ?” returned 
the old woman with a toothless grin. “The young doctor is 
gone!” With which she was gone too. 

The girl’s heart gave a great thump, and then sank with a sick- 
ening thud as heavy as lead in her breast. It seemed to sink 
quite away from her and leave her without feeling. By some 
impulse she pushed the heavy door open again and went in. ‘The 
living-room was deserted. From the back of the cottage came 
Lois’s shrill treble. She was singing as she cooked her dinner of 
fish and eggs. In front of the girl was another door. She knew 
where it led, and, with a wild desire to be where he had lately 
been, she stole noiselessly to it, opened and entered it, shutting 
it behind her. Then she stood in the little study that had been 
Percy St. John’s, her hands rigidly clasped, and her great eyes star- 
ing straight ahead of her. Then a long, quivering sigh escaped 
her lips—a sigh of relief. There between the little windows 
stood his trunk; on the rough table were his books. He would 
come back! He was not gone forever! 

The revulsion of feeling that swept over her made her head 
swim. Her limbs shook; she fell upon her knees and buried her 
face in her hands, too happy to pray in words, Minutes passed 
while she knelt there. When she raised her head she looked, 
still kneeling, around the little room once more. It was barely 
furnished—scarcely comfortable, it would seem, to eyes ncCus: 
tumed to the luxuries of life; but to her it was holy. In its 
surroundings she felt the spell of his living presence. 

Rising silently, she crept to the table and looked at the books 
scattered over it. One was left open: she had often found him 
studying it on the beach. She longed to touch it; she felt she 
must lay her head down on it, and sob her heart out; but she 
could not. She turned suddenly away, and almost cried out in 
pain, as though she had been struck. Ona chair before her 
hung the heavy jacket he wore in the boat. It seemed an unre- 
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sponsive part of himself that rose before her, and mocked her 
with its silent personality. She went to it and bent over it, 
passing her hands up and down its warm roughness, in lingering 
caress; she slipped her finger-tips into the loose pockets, where 
she had seen his shapely hands, that shamed her own in their 
whiteness, so often thrust. In the buttonhole still hung a faded 
flower; she had seen him put it there, whistling to himself, the 
last day they were together. The merry whistle rang out for 
her again. She threw her arm across the chair and pillowed her 
head upon it, crying miserably. 

She was startled by footsteps in the outer room. Shuffling 
feet in wooden shoes approached the door behind her. ‘There 
was no means of escape save through the open window of the 
little bedroom beyond. With a swift bound she reached it, 
grasped the sill with her hands, and, with one ayile spring, was 
through it and on the ground beneath. Then she ran, ran, ran, 
antil, with the tears still wet on her cheeks, she reached the boat, 
flung herself panting into it, and pushed out far from shore. 

She did not return until the stars were reflected in the dark 
water. ‘Then she_,crept home, tired out. She lingered in the 
living-room only long enough to hear them say the young doc- 
tor had spent the day at the neighboring town, ten miles inland, 
and had returned late that evening to the village. ‘Then she 
went silently to bed. She did not want to be questioned. 

It was early the next morning, when the sun was shining glo- 
riously and she was stretched at full length on the sand, regard- 
less of the fullness of its power, that Dr. St. John suddenly looked 
down at her and said, with his happy laugh: “ Well, little sala-- 
mander, | have found you. What a runaway you are! I 
looked for you yesterday, to say 7 was going to run away for the 
day, but I couldn't find you anywhere.” 

She listened to him without stirring, and some new expression 
in her wide eyes puzzled him. Then she sat up, shaking her 
glossy braids free of the little sand particles. “ Did you have a 
fine day ?” she asked. 

“Very. I enjoyed my new experiences; but not so much as 
my new home and the companionship of my little friend here.” 
His tone was full of gentle courtesy. Its very friendliness hurt 
her. She sprang up. 

“Did you come for a row?” she asked, abruptly. He did 
not understand her strange, new mood. But she was a creature 
of moods: he did not question this one, 
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“No,” he said, kindly, “not now. I came to talk to you; 
I have something to show you. Won't you walk back to the 
cottage with me? It is there.” 

They went back together—he talking constantly and she lis- 
tening with pleased attention. 

Old Lois was out, and the cottage was very quiet. He threw 
open the study door and stood back for her to enter, little 
dreaming with what agony she had so recently crossed its thresh- 
old. She was thinking of it, with a sudden swelling at her throat, 
when she stopped abruptly, her hands clasped together, and long 
‘‘ Oh-h-h-” escaping her scarlet lips. — 

The small apartment was transformed. Table and chairs, and 
even the floor, were strewn with bright toys of all descriptions— 
quaint dolls and birds and animals; fishing-boats and _ fisher 
folk in their native dress; long strings of rainbow-colored shells, 
and half a dozen seagulls with outstretched wings and eyes as 
bright as they had been in life. 

“ Do you like them ?” he asked at last, as she ventured a step 
nearer. 

“ Ah, beautiful!” she gasped, sinking in childlike abandon 
upon the floor beside them. ‘But what can you do with so 
many?” 

“ Can you not guess ? ” he questioned, smiling. She shook her 
head. 

“Why, they are for the hospital children—all but those which 
you like best. I want you to choose 7 

“You are going away!” The words seemed wrung from the 
bitterness of her soul: he looked down suddenly into a white 
face with piteous, upturned eyes. 

“ Poor child, poor little thing !” 
am much stronger, and my children need me. But, Maria 
He bent and laid a hand on her soft hair. 

“You must not! You shali not!” she groaned. 

St. John was in despair. He smoothed the thick braids sooth- 
ingly: “ Listen, Maria,” he urged, “ be sensible ” 

“T cannot,” she cried, “ I will not. I love you—you shall 
not go away from me!” She raised herself on her kneesand threw 
her strong young arms around him, holding him as though she 
would never let him go. 

He did not speak for a moment, until her wild passion had 
spent itself in a frenzy of weeping. Then, with the tear-stained 
face hidden against his knees, he spoke to her again in a low 





he said tenderly, “I must. I 
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voice that sounded strangely unlike his own, & My poor little 
misguided child!" he said, and the hand on her head trembled 
alittle. *Tisten, Marta! You was/ listen tome.” ‘The masterful- 
ness of his tone overcame her. She suffered him to unloose her 
arms and lead her to the armchair, in which he placed her. 
Then he sat down by her, and took the cold, quivering fingers 
within his own warm grasp. 

“There has been a great mistake, Maria, and it is my fault.” 
He paused an instant in pitying tenderness for the white, 
set face before him. She was making a mighty struggle to be 
calm. : 

“Tt is my fault,” he said again; “ I looked on you as a child, 
when you are a woman. I thought of you as a child, and you 
did not understand me m 

“Tam growing fast—I will be entirely grown soon,” she 
sobbed. 

“Yes, you will be fully grown soon,” he answered gently, 
“but you must never think of this again.” 





“ Do you mean I must not love you?” she gasped. 

“Yes, child; I mean that. You must not—you cannot - 

She threw herself face downward on the table.“ Why not?” 
she wailed. “ I must, I must!” 

He walked away from her the length of the narrow apartment 
and into the sleeping-room beyond. When he came back she 
lifted her head slowly, and he laid a tiny velvet case in her hand. 
It enshrined the fair face of a woman—a young woman, with a 
halo of bright curls above her brow and a joyous smile on her 





lips. 

“This,” he said reverently, “is my wife.” 

The girl gave him one wild, despairing look. ‘Then she put 
the picture from her and got up. 

“ Let me go!” she said, fiercely. 

“Then you will not say good-bye to me? You will not let me 
tell you how sorry Iam; you will not let me help you ?” 

She looked at him helplessly, with eyes the desolateness of 
whose misery wrung his heart. 

As he took both her hands and pressed her into the chair once 
more, she did not comprehend how it was that all the spell of 
his old influence came over her and kept her there—kept her 
great eyes reading his face while he told her gently of the sweet- 
faced woman who, for a year, had been his own; how she missed 
him and longed for him with an intensity of love unutterable; 
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how, if Maria would come to them for a visit, his wife would 
weicome and love her and make her their own. 

She grew quite calm while he talked. Her heart seemed to 
have broken with that last great blow. She took her hands from 
him quietly enough. 

“T must go now,” she said wearily ; “ good-bye.” 

She got up and put out her hand to him again without looking 
at him. He took it in his own, and drawing from his watch- 
chain a little cross, brilliant with rubies, laid it upon her soft palm. 

“| want you to have this as a keepsake, Maria,” he said. © 1 
have always intended to give it to you when I went away. Won't 
you wear it and think of me often, and know I will remember 
you always and hope to see you soon again ?" 

She watched it glittering for a moment before she said, simply, 
“Yes.” 

Then she turned to go, without a backward look. 

“ But this is not really good-bye, you know,” he called after her. 
“Tam net going until to-morrow morning at five; I will see you 
again.” 

But the day grew to noon’s splendor and evening’s shadow, 
and the night came on unheeded by the girl who lay hidden in a 
crevice of the rock by the sea—lay with her face half-buried in 
the spray-kissed lichen, her hands convulsively clasping the little 
jeweled cross. 

When morning came she lifted herself stiffly, and the wan light 
showed a face which bore the imprint of years of suffering. She 
had hoped to die in that long, silent night. 

She sat shivering—that deadliest of all shivering that is not 
from cold—and saw the boat come near, and land. She heard 
her own name called long and shrilly from the beach. She 
could even see them as they stood in the early light, the group 
of faithful fisher folk assembled to see the young doctor sately 
on his journey. She strained her eyes until the familiar figure 
came in sight and moved briskly among them, lingering, she 
knew, for a hearty handshake, a word of thanks, a kindly wish 
for each one. And she—she would never hear him, touch him, 
know him near her again! She shrieked aloud, but the remorse- 
less wind beat the echo back upon her, 

Once, as he approached the boat, he turned again; not 
toward the little crowd he was leaving, but in the direction of 
the tiny hut she called her home; he looked intently, paused, 
waved his hand and disappeared. And all was darkness. 
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Ten years later, and still the long rows of cots in the Hospital 
of the Holy Innocents were kept full of patient child-sufferers. 
For patient the gentle innocents seemed ever to become. 

But they were not the same children that had been there ten 
years before. Some of them had been sent back to happy 
homes and frends, cured; some had no homes awaiting them, 
had learmed to look upon these rooms as home, and had stayed, 
to nurse with tender care and tender sympathy, long-sufferers, 
such as they had been. 

To these last, the little invalids were never tired of turning for 
the restful tales they told of other children, who, in wretched 
pain, from which nothing but death could ever bring relief, 
learned to look forward bravely to that time, and even to wel- 
come it; the beds of these were made in the sweet, old garden, 
flower-covered; where the little ones in death, as in life, grouped 
close around the spot where rested their benefactor, their father, 
their dearest friend and comforter, Dr. St. John. 

There was one who never talked of this; who moved about 
serenely in her soft black gown; whose every touch was calm; 
whose face was peace itself. “Sister Maria!” the little voices 
called. And inthe night she sought their beds of pain; and, 
sitting in the shadow, svothing the fevered hands within her 
own, she told strange, lovely stories of the far-off sea; a strong, 
bright girl, untouched by pain or care, who lived there once, 
and rowed her own brown boat, and knew the caverns where 
the seaweed grew ; learned how to tame the wild sea-birds, and 
where to find the rainbow-tinted shells that never ceased to mur- 
mur of their home. Daylight would come before they dreamed 
that the long night was done. And with its cooling balm, 
soothed by the caressing of her tender voice, the child would 
fall asleep. 

Then Sister Maria flitted noiselessly from bed to bed, drawing 
the curtains to keep out the growing light. When her last mis- 
sion for the night was done, she always went to the old window 
that overlooked the garden, fell on her knees, and offered up her 
morning prayer to God. And at its close she lifted the rosary 
that hung ever at her side, and pressed its cross of rubies to her 
lips. 


THE REGENT’S WAGER * 


By A. T. QuiLLeER-CoucH 


SAOUTIGO’S Van—officially styled Zhe Vivid 
@ —had just issued from the Pack Horse 
Yard, Tregarrick, a leisurely three-quarters 
of an hour behind its advertised time, and 
was scaling the acclivity of St. Fimbar’s 
Street in a series of short tacks. Now and 
then it halted to take up a passenger ora 
parcel; and on these occasions Boutigo produced a couple of 
big stones from his hip-pockets and slipped them under the 
hind-wheels, while we, his patrons within the van, tilted at an 
angle of 15° upon cushions of American cloth, sought for new 
centres of gravity, and earnestly desired the summit. 

It was on the summit, where the considerate Boutigo gave us 
a minute’s pause to rearrange ourselves and our belongings, 
that we slipped into easy and general talk. An old countryman, 
with an empty poultry-basket on his knees, and a battered top- 
hat on the back of his head, gave us the cue. 

“When Boutigo’s father had the accident—that was back in 
‘ fifty-six,’ and it broke his leg an’ two ribs—the van started from 
close ’pon the knap o’ the hill here, and scat itself to bits against 
the bridge at the foot just thirty-five seconds after.” 

I suggested that this was not very fast for a runaway horse. 

“JT dessay not,” he answered; ‘but ’t was pretty spry for a van 
slippin’ dackards, and the old mare diggin’ her toes in all the 
way to hold it up.” 

One or two of the passengers grinned at my expense, and the 
old man pursued : 

“ But if you want to know how fast a hoss can get down St. 
Fimbar’s hill, I reckon you’ve lost your chance by not axin’ 
Dan’l Best, that died up to the ’Sylum twelve year since; 
though, poor soul, he’d but one answer for every question from 
his seven-an’-twentieth year to his end, an’ that was, ‘ One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven.’ ” 
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“ Ah, the poor body! his was a wisht case,” a woman observed 
from the corner farthest from the door. 

“ Ay, Maria, and fast forgotten, like all the doin’s and suffer- 
in’s of the men of old time.” He reached a hand round his 
basket, and, touching me on the knee, pointed back on ‘Tregar- 
rick,“ There’s a wall,” he said, and I saw by the direction of 
his finger that he meant the wall of the county prison, “ and be- 
neath that wall’s a road, and across that road’s a dismal pool, 
and beyond that pool’s a green hillside, with a road athurt it 
that comes down and crosses by the pool’s head. Standin’ 'pon 
that hillside you can see a door in the wall, twenty feet above 
the ground, an’ openin’ on nothing. Leastways, you could 
see it once; an’ even now, if ye’ve good eyesight, ye can see 
where they’ve bricked it up.” 

I could, in fact, even at our distance, detect the patch of 
recent stone-work : and knew something of its history. 

“ Now,” the old man continued, “ turn your looks to the right 
and mark the face of ‘Tregarrick town-clock. You see it, hey?” 
(and I had time to read the hour on its dial before Boutigo 
jolted us over the ridge and out of sight of it), “ Well, carry 
them two things in your mind; for they mazed Dan’l Best an’ 
murdered his brother Hughie.” 

And, much as [ shall repeat it, he told me this tale, pausing 
now and again to be corroborated by the woman in the corner. 
The history, my dear reader, is accurate enough—for Boutigo’s 
Van. : 


There lived a young man in Tregarrick in the time of the 
French War. His name was Dan’l Best, and he had an only 
brother Hughie, just three years younger than himself. Their 
father and mother had died of the smallpox and left them, 
when quite young children, upon the parish; but old Walters of 
the Pack Horse—he was great-grandfather of the Walters that 
keeps it now—took a liking to them and employed them, first 
about his stables and in course of time as postboys — Very good 
postboys they were, too, ll Hughte took to drinking and 
wenching and cards and other devil’s tricks. Dan’l was always 
a steady sort —walked with a nice young woman that was under- 
housemaid up to the old Lord Bellarmine’s at Castle Cannick, 
and was saving up to be married, when Hughie robbed the 
mail. 

Hughie robbed the mail out of doubt. He did it up by ‘Tip- 
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pet’s Barrow, just beyond the cross-roads where the scarlet gig 
used to meet the coach and take the mails for Castle Cannick 
and beyond to Tolquite. Billy Phillips, that drove the gig, was 
found in the ditch with his mouth gagged, and swore to Hugh- 
ie’s being the man. The Lord Chief Justice, too, summed up 
dead against him, and the jury didn’t even leave the box. And 
the moral was, ‘‘ Hughie Best, you're to be taken to the place 
whence you come from, ancetera, and may the Lord have mercy 
upon your soul!” 

You may fancy what a blow this was to Dan’l; for though 
fine and vexed with Hughie’s evil courses, he’d never guessed 
the worst, nor anything like it. Not a doubt had he, nor could 
have, that Hughie was guilty; but he went straight from the 
court to his young woman and said: “I’ve saved money for us 
to be married on. There’s little chance that I can win Hughie 
a reprieve; and, whether or no, it will eat up all, or nearly all, 
my savings. Only he’s my one brother. Shall I go?” And 
she said: ‘Go, my dear, if I wait ten years for you.” So he 
borrowed a horse for a stage or two, and then hired, and so got 
to London, on a fool’s chase, as it seemed. 

The fellow’s purpose, of course, was to see King George. 
But King George, as it happened, was daft just then; and 
George, his son, reigned in his stead, being called the Prince 
Regent. Weary days did Dan’l air his heels with one Minister 
of the Crown after another before he could get to see this same 
Regent ; and ’tis to be supposed that the great city, being new to 
him, weighed heavy on his spirits. And all the time he had but 
one plea, that his brother was no more than a boy and hadn't an 
ounce of vice in his nature—which was well enough beknown to 
all in Tregarrick, but didn’t go down with His Majesty’s advi- 
sers; while as for the Prince Regent, Dan’l couldn’t get to see 
him till the Wednesday evening that Hughie was to be hanged 
on the Friday, and then his Royal Highness spoke him neither 
soft nor hopeful. 

“‘ The case was clear as God’s daylight,” said he; “the Lord 
Chief Justice tells me that the jury didn’t even quit the box.” 

“ Your Royal Highness must excuse me,” said Dan’l, “ but I 
never shall be able to respect that judge. My opinion of a 
judge is, he should be like a stickler and see fair play; but this 
here chap took sides against Hughie from the first. If I was 
you,” he said, “I wouldn’t trust him with a Petty Sessions.” 

Well, you may think how likely this kind of speech was to 
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please the Prince Regent. And I’ve heard that Dan’l was in 
the very article of being pitched out, neck and crop, when he 
heard a regular caprouse start up in the antechamber behind 
him, and a lord-in-waiting, or whatever he’s called, comes in and 
speaks a word very low to the Prince. 

“ Show him in at once,” says he, dropping poor Dan'l’s peti- 
tion upon the table beside him; and in there walks a young off- 
cer with his boots soiled with ridjng and the sea-salt in his hair, 
like as if he’d just come off a ship, and hands the Prince a big 
letter. The Prince hardly cast his eye over what was written 
before he outs with a lusty hurrah, as well he might; for this was 
the first news of the taking of Saint Sebastian. 

“ Here’s news,” said he, “to fill the country with bonfires this 
night.” 

“ Begging your Royal Highness’s pardon,” answers the officer, 
pulling out his watch; “but the mail coaches have left St. 
Martin's Lane "—that’s where they started from, as I've heard 
tell—* these twenty minutes.” 

“Damn it!” says Dan’l Best and the Prince Regent, both in 
one breath, 

“Hulloa! Be you here still?” says the Prince, turning 
sharp round at the sound of Dan’l’s voice. -‘ And what be you 
waiting for?” 

“For my brother Hughie’s reprieve,” says Dan’l. 

“Well, but ’tis too late now, anyway,” says the Prince. 

“Tl bet 'tis not,” says Dan’l, “if you'll look slippy and make 
out the paper.” 

“You can’t do it. ’Tis over two hundred and fifty miles, and 
you can’t travel ten miles an hour all the way like the coach.” 

“Tell reach Tregarrick to-morrow night,” says Dan’l, “an’ 
they won’t hang Hughie till seven in the morning. So I’ve an 
hour or two to spare, and being a postboy myself, 1 know the 
ropes.” 

“Well,” says his Royal Highness, “I’m in a very good temper 
because of this here glorious storming of Saint Sebastian. So 
I'll wager your brother’s life you don’t get there in time to stop 
the execution.” 

“ Done with you, O King!” says Dan’l, and the reprieve was 
made out, quick as lightning. 


Well, sir, Dan’l knew the ropes, as I said; and, moreover, I 
reckon there was a kind of freemasonry among postboys; and 
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the two together, taken with his knowledge o’ horseflesh, helped 
him down the road as never a man was helped before or since. 
Twas striking nine at night when he started out of London with 
the reprieve in his pocket, and by half-past five in the morning 
he spied Salisbury spire lifting out of the morning light. There 
was some hitch here—the first he met—in getting a relay; but 
by six he was off again, and passed through Exeter early in the 
afternoon. Down came a heavy rain as the evening drew in, 
and before he reached Okehampton the roads were like a bog. 
Here it was that the anguish began; and, of course, to Dan'l, who 
found himself for the first time in his life sitting in the chaise 
instead of in the saddle, ‘twas the deuce’s own torment to hold 
himself still—feel the time slipping away, and not be riding and 
getting every ounce out of the beasts; though, even to Ais eye, 
the rider in front was no fool. But at Launceston soon after 
daybreak he met with a misfortune indeed. A lot of folks had 
driven down over night to Tregarrick to witness the day’s sad 
doings, and there wasn’t a chaise to be had in the town for love 
or money. 

“ What do I want with a chaise ?” said Dan’l; for, of course, 
he was in his own country now, and everybody knew him.“ For 
the love of God, give me a horse that'll take me into ‘Tregarrick 
before seven and save Hughie’s life! Man, I’ve got a re- 
prieve!” 

“ Dear lad, is that so?” said the landlord, who had come 
down, and was standing by the hotel door in nightcap and bed- 
gown. ‘I thought, maybe, you was hurrying to see the last of 
your brother. Well, there’s but one horse left in stable, and 
that’s the gray your master sold me two months back ; and he’s 
a screw, as you must know. But, here’s the stable-key. Run 
and take him out yourself, and God go with ’ee.” 

None knew better than Dan’l that the gray was a screw. But 
he ran down to the stable, fetched the beast out, and didn’t even 
wait to shift his halter for a bridle, but caught up the half of a 
broken mop-handle that lay by the stable-door, and with no 
better riding-whip galloped off bareback towards Tregarrick. 

Aye, sir, and he almost won his race in spite of all. The 
hands o’ the town-clock were close upon seven as he came gal- 
loping over the knap of the hill and saw the booths below him 
and the sweet-stalls and standings—for on such days ’twas as 
good as a fair in Tregarrick—and the crowd under the prison 
wall. And there, above them, he could see the little-open door- 
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way in the wall, and one or two black figures there, and the 
beam. Just as he saw this the clock struck its first note, and 
Dan’|, still riding like a madman, let out a scream, and waved 
the paper over his head; but the distance was too great. Seven 
times the clapper struck, and with each stroke Danil screamed, 
still riding and keeping his eyes upon that little doorway. But 
a second or so after the last stroke he dropped his arm suddenly 
as if a bullet had gone through it, and screamed no more. Less 
than a minute after, sir, he pulled up by the bridge on the skirt 
of the crowd, and looked round him with a silly smile. 


“‘ Neighbors,” says he, ‘‘I’ve a-got great news for ye. We've - 


a-taken Saint Sebastian and by all accounts the Frenchies 'll be 
drove out of Spain in less’n a week.” 


There was silence in Boutigo’s van for a full minute; and then. 


the old woman spoke from the corner: 

“Well, go on, Sam, and tell the finish to the company.” 

“‘Is there more to tell?” I asked. 

‘© Yes, sir,” said Sam, leaning forward again and tapping my 
knee very gently. “There were fo men condemned at Tregar- 
rick, that Assize; and two men put to death that morning. The 
first to go was a sheep-stealer. Ten minutes after, Dan’l saw 
Hughie his brother led forth; and stood there and watched, 
with the reprieve in his hand. His wits were gone, and he chit- 
chattered all the time about Saint Sebastian,” 
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at Bleecker Street one afternoon in the early Spring. He did 

not care how long it took him to get up town. For the last 

four days he had lost all interest in life, and time was no 
longer of any importance to him. He was young, he was hand- 
some, he was a rising lawyer; his mother had been a Van Ren- 
saelear—yet he sat moodily gazing at the handle of his umbrella, 
while the years seemed to stretch away before him in unbroken 
dreariness. 

He noticed that it was beginning to sprinkle as they neared 
Twenty-third Street, and then Cornelia Winchester came into the 
stage and sat down directly opposite him. She gavea little start of 
confusion as he gravely raised his hat, and then turned her atten- 
tion fixedly out of the window. Herbert had cogitated a good deal 
over what would be the most trying way in which to meet the 
girl who had rejected you. He had shivered over Gibson’s man 
forced to take her out to dinner; but now he saw that the very 
worst possible thing was to have her come in and take a seat 
opposite you in a Fifth Avenue stage. Of course, he could bolt; 
but that seemed cowardly. She would know why he left, and 
that would hurt her tender heart ; he knew that she had a tender 
heart, even though it did not beat for him. 

His eyes were lifted no higher than the hem of her heliotrope 
gown; but he saw that it was the same one she had worn that day 
at Mrs. Vaughan-Smith’s tea, when he had beguiled her into the 
conservatory to see the violets. She had hoped that they might 
always be friends ; and he meant, after a while, when he was a little 
more used to it, to go and see her, just to show her that he had 
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no feeling. But it was too soon as yet for him to find it easy to 
see her again, and he thought he would leave the stage at the 
club. That would be perfectly natural. He could stand it until 
then. 

If he had looked at her face, he would have seen that she was 
not entirely at ease either. Her cheeks alternately flushed and 
paled as she gazed persistently out of the window. But he did 
not see that, as he lifted his eyes no higher than the tip of her 
little patent-leather shoe and the edge of that heliotrope gown, 
He was thinking of her as she looked when they went into the 
conservatory that day, with her golden hair coiled under a be- 
witching hat—all green leaves and violets. She seemed the very 
incarnation of Spring to him. 

The driver growled “ Fare!” down through his peephole. 
She started consciously and took out her purse. Her vis-a-vis 
held out his hand with “ Allow me!” and the purse slipped to 
the floor. Their eyes met as he restored her property, and she 
blushed vividly. He puzzled over this as he took his seat again 
after depositing her fare. Why should she be discomposed ? 
‘“‘She is sorry for me,” he thought; ‘she is so sensitive.” He 
must get out of this for her sake as well as his own. Where 
were they, anyway? Only at Thirty-fourth Street! The rain 
was now coming down heavily—and she had no umbrella! He 
could not get out, of course, unless he could leave his umbrella 
with her. But that would look so odd. Very likely, by the time 
they reached her street, the April shower would be all over. 
Well, he would ride on a while longer and see. 

On they went—past Sherry’s, where he had danced with her 
so often; past the club, where he saw Billy de Peyster and 
Remington looking out—Billy. whom he had decided upon for 
his “best man”; on, up into the fifties; past St. Thomas, where 
they would never be married now. The rain was falling relent- 
lessly. ‘They were almost at her street. He had decided what 
to do. 

Just before they reached Fifty-seventh Street he bent for- 
ward. 

“ Miss Winchester, please take my umbrella;” and he held 
the silver head toward her. 

How she started! ‘Oh, no, no; thank you;” and she 
hurriedly pulled the strap, without giving him time to do 
it, and fairly sprang out of the door. What could he do but 
follow ? 
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As he unfurled the umbrella over her head they were on the 
sidewalk, and he said, inanely : 

“You musn’t spoil your gown, you know.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care about that!” she said, impatiently. 

“ But it’s too pretty to spoil,” he went on. “I like that 
color particularly.” 

She looked at him curiously. Her eyes said, “ I wonder if 
you remember ?’’—but her words were : 

“ Do you always notice the color of gowns ?” 

“Tl always have of yours,” he said, simply. He thought he 
was getting on beautifully in his réle of friend. ‘They were 
walking along Fifty-seventh Street. She was very near him 
under the umbrella. He hoped he should be saved from saying 
anything that he would regret afterwards. Fortunately, it would 
not be much longer. 

“ This is very kind of you, after———” She hesitated, and her 
voice was very low. 

“Not at all,” he said in a cheerful tone. ‘ No one could 
have done anything else.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then she said hurriedly: 

“Tam glad of this chance to tell you that 1 have reproached 
myself a great deal since the other day, because us 

“Oh, you needn’t think of that again; you were as kind as 
you could be.” Why woudd she talk about it ? 

She went on: ‘ You took me so by surprise that I am afraid 
I was abrupt, and—and I answered inconsiderately ve 

“Oh, no,” he interrupted; ‘you were gentleness itself. I 
suppose I did startle you. I didn’t say anything that I meant 
to. Perhaps a man never does.” 

* You know,” she pursued, “you had never given me any 
reason to think you cared for me in that way, and—I had a 
feeling you were speaking on impulse.” 

“Impulse!” he burst forth. “ How coudé you think that? 
Why, I’ve never had a thought for anybody else since that day 
we first met. Every case I’ve won has been for you. I’ve 
worked and lived just for the day when I could speak. ‘ Im- 
pulse!’ Can a man feel like that and not show it? I thought, 
of course, you understood——but—” he checked himself—“TI beg 
your pardon—I ought not to go on in this way—only you see 
it wasn’t ‘impulse.’ I made a great mistake, that was all. You 
couldn’t help that, of course. It was my own fault. But you 
needn’t worry any more—it’s all right.” 
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They were going up her steps now, and he was holding the 
umbrella so that a little stream of water was trickling down her 
neck. She did not seem to notice it. Neither of them spoke as 
he pulled the bell. Then she turned a face in which shyness 
and desperation were mingled. 

* But it isn’t ‘all right’ for me!” 

He looked at her with such a bewildered gaze that she laughed 
tremulously. ‘‘ You don’t understand now,” she said; and then, 
just as her meaning dawned upon him, the April sun burst out, 
the butler opened the door, and they went in together. 
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A West Indian Sketch 


By JEANIE RayMonD BIDWELL 


T was three o’clock of a hot, drowsy afternoon in Santiago, 
Santo Domingo. All the town, recently awakened from 
its accustomed siesta, was bestirring itself and going about 
its usual occupations. From the billiard-room over the way 

came the faint click of the balls, mingled with the monotonous 
“uno, dos, veinto-seis,” of the loto players. 

Pedro, the son of the man who kept the billiard-room, sat out- 
side the door, his chair tipped back and resting on two legs. 
He was thrumming on his guitar and humming a song, the bur- 
den of which was, “ Zé amo, te adoro, mi querida” (I love thee, 
I adore thee, my darling). 

The water boys, fresh from their afternoon dip in the river, 
their four bright tins brimming full, went galloping by, merci- 
lessly whacking and pounding the poor burros with their heels. 
Lucky the boy who had an old spur tied to his bare foot; the 
less fortunate ones had to content themselves with a good bit of 
maya (century plant), with points an inch long, projecting on 
either side, with which to prod the poor beasts. They droned 
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their sing-song, “ Agua, agua, cuatro por un medio” (Water, 
water, four tins for five cents). 

It was hot and still inside the Sato, the tropical sun beating 
fiercely down, but in the sheltered veranda it was cool. Ina 

Creole hammock a young woman 

Saree.” lay, looking, with wide-open eyes, 

7 : across the courtyard, where the 
lime-trees, laden with fragrant blos- 
_ Soms, green and ripe fruit, bent 
‘their branches almost to the ground. 
The lizards darted up and down, 
snapping, like a flash, at 
_ some tiny insect; now ashy 
= white as they crawled on 
the wall, or black with anger 
ina sudden contest over a fly. 

Just beneath the sour- 
orange tree, with its russet- 
brown fruit glimmering 
through the shining leaves, a 
pomegranate-tree stretched 
its slender branches up, as if 
to cling to the stronger tree 
for support, but the heavy, 
scarlet, waxen_ blossoms 
caused it to sway back and 
forth. 

‘There was a tap at the porton door. 

“La madama quiere dulce?" (Does madame wish for 
sweets ?) asked a sweet, plaintive voice. 

Then came the slip-slap of Creole slippers on the brick floor 
of the porton. 

“Come in, Martina,” called out Mrs. Burton, in reply. 

A tall, striking-lookin;; girl came into the patio and walked 
towards the veranda. A little of the Indian could be traced in 
the high cheek-bones and the straight, glossy braids of blue- 
black hair; the negro blood showed itself in the soft, sad eyes, 
and the Spanish in the erect carriage and free step. With all 
that mixture she was a beautiful creature. 

She wore a simple gown of unbleached linen, which hung 
loosely from throat to foot. A deep-red hybiscus flower was 
thrust over the left ear. 
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She went toward Mrs. Burton, balancing on her head the 
large, square wooden tray heaped high with golden squares of 
orange dulce, white blocks of fresh cocoanut sweets, clear, wine- 
colored slabs of guava jelly, in neat, white paper cases, and the 
amber-colored dulce leche. 

“‘T have just been wishing for some of your dulce,” said Mrs. 
Burton, a slender, dark-haired, American girl. ‘ Sit down, and 
let me pick out what I want.” 

Martina knelt down beside the hammock, holding up the tray 
for her to make a selection. Mrs. Burton 
chose a goodly pile, for she was childishly 


fond of sweets, and fumbled in her pocket ‘y Bs 
for her purse, from which she selected sev- is ,-21 
eral reals, and dropped them into hd 
the slender, well-shaped, olive- of 
tinted hand which Martina held 
out for the money. oqo 

She put the tray down on the tee, 
floor of the veranda, leaned against y 
the brick-plastered wall of the (4% 


house, clasped her hands about her /-4 © Qe 
knees, and looked up expectantly J" = 
at Mrs. Burton, half hesitated, then # “> - 
began: 

“Ay, Dofia Juanita.” 

“Well, Martina,” said Mrs. Bur- 
ton, smiling encouragingly, ‘“ you 
have something to tell me, I know. Vip 
We are all alone here, and it’s a 
good time to talk.” 

Thus urged, Martina went on, the color rising in her cheeks 
as she talked. 

“ Donia Juanita, I have a novio. 

“You, Martina!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton in surprise, for Mar- 
tina had always before sedulously avoided the young men, and 
had reached the age of twenty without having had a lover. 

“ Yes, it is true,” returned the girl, shyly. ‘ I have never felt 
love before; but, when it comes, who can withstand it ? But per- 
haps you know, madama?” she asked, glancing quickly up at 
the older woman, who nodded in return. 

“They say,” she continued, “that the people of the great 
Extrangero are colder than we, but you are simpaticv and must 
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have loved. Stupid that I am! there is your marido, the sefior. 
Pardon me, madama.” 

‘But let me hear your story, Martina; tell me about the 
wonderful zvz7o. Is he handsome? ” 

“Ah, yes, madama; handsome, brave, tall, generous. He is a 
soldier—one of the President’s bodyguard. He has land, too, 
and a fine dohio. I first saw him two weeks ago, when the 
President was here. As the troops went by Pablo looked up 
and smiled at me. I felt my heart go out to him. I met him 
at the park that evening, and since then I have seen him every 
day; and oh, madama, he wishes to marry me. Just fancy! 
We consider ourselves good country-people. It is true that the 
customs of the country-people are different from those of the 
town. Now, none of my family ever married before; neither 
my mother nor my grandmother. In fact, my grandmother, 
Maria Fernandez, always said that she did not wish a husband 
to support in her old age; but of late I have heard the good 
padre talk. You will come to the wedding, won’t you? There'll 
be wine and dulce ; and Pablo has already sent to Puerto Plata 
to buy a gown of white muslin and satin shoes for me. Are the 
novios of the Extrangero as kind as that ?” 

“ Well, no,” answered Mrs. Burton, “they are not so generous 
in that way; besides, it is not the custom. The bride has to 
provide her own clothes.” 

“Za pobre,” sighed Martina, sympathetically. ‘I could not 
rest until I had told you,” she added, as she lifted the tray to her 
head and prepared to go. A moment after the gate closed with 
a click. 

Some six months later, Mrs. Burton, who had made a round 
of afternoon visits, and had just stepped up on her own side- 
walk, her dainty crisp muslin skirt held up with one hand, and 
her white silk sunshade in the other, fancied she heard a sound 
of subdued sobbing. She looked about but saw no one; then 
unhooked the porton gate. There, in one corner, close to the 
great door, crouched a woman, her head bent over her knees, 
sobbing at intervals as if she were almost exhausted with the 
effort. 

As Mrs. Burton entered, the woman lifted a drawn, haggard 
face, so changed from the bright, laughing one of the summer 
before, that she hardly recognized Martina. 

‘Why, can that be you, Martina? ” she exclaimed in surprise. 
** What is the matter with you?” With difficulty she persuaded 
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the girl to rise, and half dragged her across the porton into the 
cool sala, where she made her lie down on a bamboo couch, 
then ran to the dining-room for a glass of dacrima wine, which 
she forced Martina to sip. She waited quietly a few moments 
until Martina had somewhat regained her composure, then she 
said gently: 

“Tell me about it, my dear, and let me see if I can help 
you.” 

Martina suddenly threw off the limp black mantilla that had 
covered her head and shoulders and sat up. 




















“God knows, madama, that I am a wicked woman. I have 
told the padre. It does no good. When I saw youlast I was to 
have been married, but the troops were ordered off to Monte 
Christi—there was a revolution on the line. I followed as close 
as I could, and saw Pablo nearly every day. I kept a little 
pulperia (shop) in Monte Cristi. Well, one day, not long ago, 
that ashy-faced Rosita Ramirez—she who has the evil eye— 
looked at Pablo and took him from me. They both left the 
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place. He has since said that he was true to me, but I would. 


not believe him. Ay de mi’ Iwas desperate. One night I 
went across the line into aif, to a little village where old 
Jacques, the gvangua* man, lived, and asked for something to 





bring back my Pablo. Old Jacques said: ‘ There is no remedy 
but to have him killed; he is gone from you. Bring me an 
onza of pure gold and he will trouble you no more.’ I took the 
gold to him, and now, madama”—with a wild burst of tears— 
“he has been found guilty of a conspiracy against the life of the 
President and will be shot here in Santiago to-morrow at 
sunset. There is no help. He was guanguad—that made him 
do it.” 

“My poor girl,” said Mrs. Burton, softly stroking the girl’s 
hand, “ I'll ask my fusband; perhaps he can see the President 
and intercede for Pablo.” 

Just then Mr. Burton came in. Martina fled out of one door 
as he entered the other. 

‘“ Hallo, what’s up?” he asked. 

His wife eagerly related the case in full, confident of his 
assistance, but her hopes were somewhat dashed by his reply: 

“My dear girl,” he said, “let me give you a bit of advice: 
if you wish to live in this country and keep rifle bullets out of 
your body you must not meddle with politics—nor must I. In 
fact, I can do nothing. I made up my mind when I came here 
to attend to my own business. That’s the only thing to do. 
My dear, you must not let your kind heart get the best of you. 
Old Jacques has merely played on the girl’s credulity. I’ve 
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heard of this Pablo Vicente before. He’s too clever by far to 
suit the President, so he cooks up this conspiracy affair.” 

“JTt’s shameful,” broke in Mrs. Burton; ‘can nothing ve 
done?” 

“I’m afraid not,” returned Mr. Burton; “he has no wealthy 
relatives. I’m sorry for him,” he added, relaxing his somewhat 
. self-assertive manner at the sight of 
his wife’s distressed face, “ but really, 
dear, I can no nothing. Come,” he 
said, lighting a cigar, “let’s go for a 
walk before dinner. We'll run over to 
the Benoits’.” 

The next day, just before the ocasion, 
a band of twenty soldiers slowly filed 
down the Calle del Sol towards the 
cemetery. In front walked a young 
man, with his arms bound behind him. 
There was an expression of stern resig- 
nation on his well-cut features, and he 
held his head erect. On either side 
walked an armed soldier. A rabble of 
town folk straggled along behind. Low 
mutterings and an occasional sob could 
be heard. 

They crossed the saéana leading to 
the cemetery, past the solitary palm- 
board Johto, where old Ramona and 
her tribe of grandchildren lived. 

The men entered the gates of the cemetery and walked down 
the broad path towards the dome-shaped osarto, where the 
bones of hundreds were mingled together; then they turned to 
the right, where there was a freshly-dug grave in that part of 
the cemetery set apart for murderers, thieves, and conspirators. 
Pablo was placed at the foot of the grave. The soldiers drew 
up in line with their rifles stiffly held upright. 

The condemned man opened his lips: 

“Compadre Felipe,” he said to the soldier at the end of the 
line, “before God, I am innocent of all conspiracy. I have 
been denied a trial in this country—a republic—tell Martina 
Fernandez that I was true to her. Adios companeros.” 

“ One, two,” sounded slowly, as the men raised their Reming- 
tons, and as the “three” came, there was a swift, rushing move- 
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ment from a tomb near by. A woman flung herself upon Pablo, 
and fell backward into the grave with him. 

“ Por Dios /” exclaimed the men in horror. 

As the smoke cleared, Felipe went forward and raised Mar- 
tina, shot through the head, from the shallow grave, where Pablo 
lay dead beneath her. 





A BOX AT THE OPERA * 


By L. O. Rossins 


O many stories are written nowadays about how 
engagements are made, and people consequently 
get married, that it seems but fair for once, at 
least, to show the reverse of the picture—how 
engagements may be broken and marriages in- 
definitely postponed. The story is mine, and 
under the disguise of false names and _ false 
localities, I have determined to tell it. 

Let me begin by a bit of self-analysis. In 
exterior, I believe I may describe myself as urbane, conven- 
tional, repressive. I have moved largely among drawing-rooms, 
afternoon teas, and functions of all kinds, and have caught the 
air to perfection; yet never was I to this manor born. At heart, 
I nourish a spirit of rebellion against that smooth but relentless 
mistress, Society, and the proscribed talk, the controlled con- 
duct, the silken apron-strings. To roister with Tony Lumpkin 
at the inn were far more to my mind than to hobnob with the 
fine folks at the Hall. 

But, alas! for an untrammeled spirit if the will is weak. If I 
only dared be unconventional, eccentric! But the lesson was yet 
to learn that he should seek no adventures who is capable of 
being sheepish. There is no glory for the unfortunate who 
falters at the crisis or weakens at the stress. 

At college I might have had a splendid name as a daring 
practical joker and contriver of novel scrapes, but I never could 
carry them off well ; I quailed before the avenging faculty at in- 
vestigations, and the affair was robbed of the semblance of éclat. 
Better to take no risks, but dream of courage and gloat over the 
achievements of the brave. How I admired Byron, with his 
wolf and bear at Newstead Abbey, and his bumpers quaffed from 
a human skull ; or Shelley, mooning through the streets of London, 
eating buns. No such incidents figured in the career shaped 
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for me by my father—a career I disliked, resisted ; but finally, 
according to my nature, acquiesced in. I was to be clothed fre- 
quently in evening-dress, and mingle with others likewise ar- 
rayed; and, college over, I was to take orders in the Episcopal 
Church. It was thus I became curate at Buroughbridge, and 
thus became vassal to the sway of my grim tyrant, the Rector. 

I found the Rector odious from the first, and behaved to him 
with the most consummate respect. He was a man closely after 
the model of the historic bear—Dr. Johnson. People never con- 
tradicted him, never gainsaid him; and for some reason, myste- 
rious to me, they admired him, as Dr. Johnson was admired. 
All too soon I knew that with this man looking at the heart of 
things, I stood as a cowed shaveling before the most iron of 
schoolmasters. Not for my life could I summon a proper inde- 
pendence of bearing. With the Bishop, with substantial parishion- 
ers and elderly ladies, the Rector would unbend ; but to me his 
voice unconsciously stiffened with authority. Perhaps at heart 
he never disapproved of me—thinking, probably, that no one lost 
by subjection to his august self. At any rate, he gave his con- 
sent to my engagement with his niece. 

His niece, Miss Edith Channing! It is strange that fate 
should have drawn us together. She was no antipode to my- 
self, as theory would have it men select their sweethearts, but a 
fine society exotic, of golden hair, daintiness, propriety. We 
met at whist, at Browning readings and the like; and I believe 
a spring of her attraction for me was that she could not be 
wooed, like a milkmaid, by any man on his merits, but was acces- 
sible only to those who knew the shibboleth. As saints of old 
had symbols, so, to my mind, the symbols of this saint were ever 
lace and delicate perfumery. Once I saw her at a church 
social eating oysters with distinct relish; and the act had in her 
so much the air of charming @aéandon that I surrendered at once. 
The proposal came shortly, and Edith accepted, not me, but the 
lay figure in which I posed. It would have been otherwise, 
poor girl, had she known how often I shook my fist in secret 
at her reverend uncle, and how I was at heart an outlaw to 
many of her most cherished conventions. 

So the engagement was announced, and friends congratulated 
me; young ladies looked smilingly conscious, and the Rector 
mingled the paternal with his schoolmaster bearing. Frequently, 
of afternoons, I ran up to town to see Edith; for Edith did not 
live in Buroughbridge, but in the large city near at hand—so near 
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that Buroughbridge people may wear town hats and gloves, and 
feel themselves cosmopolitan by the proximity. 

Those were the golden episodes of our engagement, when I 
would exchange village quiet for urban tumult, dine with Edith 
and her mother at her own dainty home, and then, perhaps, off 
to the opera in the evening. That was best of all, for Edith 
and I are both musical fanatics. Wagner was our idol; Parsi- 
fal was our favorite. But even in this large city it was not often 
that Parsifal found its way upon the boards ; so when, in course 
of ‘time, the Olympia, with a flourish of some names great in 
song, announced a performance of Parsifal, it is not surprising 
that Edith and I clapped our hands joyfully, and vowed at once 
nothing should make us miss it. I had a foreboding, however, 
as I noticed the date. ‘The opera was set for F riday night. 

“How provoking!” I exclaimed. “If it isn’t the very 
evening of our confounded Young People’s Auxiliary recep- 
tion.” 

“Oh, Ralph, you mustn’t talk that way,” cried Edith, re- 
proachfully. ‘It’s wicked of you to call the Auxiliary ‘ con- 
founded.’ Besides, Uncle George will be there, you know; and 
there won’t be any need of you both, so I’m sure he'll let you 
come.” 

The very mischief of it was that Uncle George had distinctly 
informed me I must do the honors, for the clergy, sodws that 
evening: business would call him to town. When I told Edith 
this she looked disappointed but resigned. ‘We have to give 
up so many things,” she said, ‘and for the good of the church, 
of course, you will do it cheerfully. It is hke my brave Ralph 
to do his duty, no matter what it costs.” 

But, for my part, I held Parsifal too golden a prize to be for- 
feited without an effort. Accordingly, I concluded an interview 
with the Rector next morning on some current business with the 
most casual of remarks touching the matter at heart. 

“‘ By the way,” I said, “ Edith and I have planned to hear 
Parsifal Friday night. I s»ppose there will be no objection to 
my getting away for the evening.” 

The Rector looked a trifle “doury,” as he always did when I 
made requests. 

“You are permitting yourself a great many of these indul- 
gences of late, and I have serious scruples in yielding my con- 
sent. But—you say Edith wishes to go? Very well. We'll let 
it pass for this time.” At that moment he bethought himself, 
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“Stay,” he added. “‘ Isn’t Friday the night of our reception ?” 
I was obliged to admit the fact. 

“Exactly; and it is, further, the night of my engagement. 
You cannot have forgotten the fact. This places it absolutely 
out of the question that you should absent yourself. I am pro- 
foundly surprised, I may add, that you should have presumed to 
prefer the request at all.” 

The Rector turned to his study-desk with the brow of Jove 
offended. I bowed and departed. 

Here, of course, the incident of Parsifal should have ended. 
Matters of abstract—right and wrong—are sometimes unpleas- 
antly easy to settle if one dislikes the conclusion. Plainly, my 
pinings should be ruthlessly smothered ; and this, for a time, I 
achieved. Edith approved, and was sympathetic when I en- 
hanced the value of my sacrifice by gloomy rhapsodies on the 
opera’s charms. I thought I deserved credit. It was so easy, 
by the aid of a little conscious casuistry, to persuade one’s self that 
one owed one’s nature a feast of harmony rather than a starva- 
tion of small talk. 

Great music, with all its yearning, exaltation, and infinite sug- 
gestion—what comparison for spiritual value between this and 
the paltry mechanical sociability of a church reception! That 
facility of mine, too, for hatching of plots and planning of ways 
wrought its evil work here. As an idle, mental exercise, I dram- 
atized the adventure. To begin with, an unfortunate illness 
should attack me on the very evening of the reception—the 
easiest of pretenses ; for already several parishioners had noticed 
with solicitude my obstinate influenza: then I should slip from 
my lodgings, no one the wiser, muffled to the point of disguise, 
and off to town in the darkness by the early evening train. The 
first hours of morning should see me back again, by a convenient 
return schedule, to pursue my usual duties serenely on the fol- 
lowing day, with scarcely a greater qualm of conscience than 
the Rector should have for cribbing ideas for his sermons from 
Jeremy Bentham, as I well knew he did. , 

I shall not attempt to make a psychological study of the falter- 
ings of my good resolution, and the waxing strength of the 
temptation. Enough to say that this momentous Friday night 
found me, not dispensing genial phrase and stereotyped smiles 
at church, but skulking obscurely about the railway station in 
waiting for the coming train. 

It is a compensation for the timid man that he can gain as 
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much of the gambler’s joy from a trivial stake as a fortune at 
hazard would yield the cold-blooded veteran of the green table. 
Here was I, bent on no exalted adventure surely, thrilling with 
a sense of pleasant excitement. 

It was a night for exploits: pitch-black, windy, and rainy, so 
that my heavy muffling and slouch hat proved in entire keeping. 
Even in good light an acquaintance must have stared hard to 
recognize me; but I took no chances, and waited in dark corners 
till the angry red headlight of the engine came plunging from 
the darkness, and the train hissed and groaned to a standstill. 
I noted the compartments chosen by the meagre travelling con- 
tingent from Buroughbridge, and avoided them. Of the one I 
selected there were but two occupants, who were strangers at a 
glance. 

In default of a book to read, or the chance of a diversion 
elsewhere, I allowed a mild interest to extend to these fellow- 
travellers. They were two pretty, dove-like young creatures— 
sisters, I fancied—whose dress, in these days when everybody 
may be in the fashion and clothes are scarcely distinctive, did 
not guage their station. But their talk did that soon enough. 
“ Housemaids,” I thought, “ or nurse-girls,” was my emendation 
later, as I caught among their cooing discourse some fragments 
about a hospital, and discussion as to how it might best be 
reached with economy of time and cab-fare. This game of 
divination served wonderfully well to pass the time; and the half- 
hour to town was nearly up, when I discerned a note of anxiety 
growing in the speech of the probable nursemaids. Furtive 
glances were cast in my direction. Plainly, they desired advice. 
Their voices sank, but their movements formed a pantomime; 
then ran on with renewed shy ventures of the eye upon myself; 
then a suggestion made, hesitation, resolution, and finally one of 
the gentle-looking twain gravitated towards me with a motion 
that irresistibly suggested a pigeon venturing after a grain of 
corn into dangerous proximity with a dog. 

Begging my pardon very much, might she trouble to ask me 
about getting to St. Margaret’s Hospital? The guard had told 
them at what station they should get off; but was the guard 
surely right? ‘They had never been in the great city before, and 
were very nervous at the thought of coming there alone. At St. 
Margaret’s they had engagements as nurses. But perhaps I was 
a stranger in the great city myself? Thus ran the timid address. 

‘‘ What a queen of nurses this will make!” I thought, as she 
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spoke. ‘This voice and these soft eyes will prove better than 
a hundred sedatives to many a bedweary patient. Lucky sick 
men at St. Margarets!” 

Then, aloud, I gave assurance of my familiarity with the great 
city and confirmed the guard; and, as their station happened to be 
my own, volunteered the small service of finding a cab and see- 
ing the twain safely ensconced therein. Forthwith they yielded 
themselves to my protection, and babbled cheerfully of things 
present and future. We emerged in company at the station. 

Wilder, stormier, more dismal than ever! It was a night of 
flaring lamps, howling wind and clattering rain—a night to post- 
pone journeys, to make desert-places of quiet streets, and to 
decimate resorts that must be reached out of doors. Scarcely a 
soul about. 

I beheld with dismay two cabs snatched away by more 
speedy claimants, and a third was nowhere to be discovered. I 
ran desperately along the platform. Joy! A four-wheeler, in- 
auspiciously stationed in a dark nook, rewarded the search. I 
hurried to the driver, who seemed sitting in an attitude of 
strange listlessness among elements so enlivening, and called out 
sharp directions above the wind. The answer was a mum- 
ble, accompanied by certain vague movements suggestive of 
paralysis, ; 

The driver had looked upon the bowl, and was maudlin. 

Seeking the waiting-room again, I found an officer and 
pressed inquiries for a conveyance to be had promptly; for it 
was now, my watch said, within fifteen minutes of curtain-up at 
the Olympia. The officer shook his head, and mentioned some 
localities, remote as Ceylon, I thought, in my emergency, where 
I might—but the chances were not good—get a cab. He 
added the fatuous explanation that it was a “ powerful bad 
night.” 

The nurse-girls had seen my interview and divined trouble. I 
must see them safe to-night, Parsifal or none; and perhaps the 
good resolution might serve to offset the moral slip by which I 
was here at all. Once more I accosted the inebriate cabman, 
and shook him roughly by the shoulders. ; 

“Cabby,” I said, ‘ you’re drunk and disgraceful. Unless 
you immediately pull yourself together and get sober some way, 
and drive three fares where they wish to go, I will report you to 
the police, and you'll lose your license.” 

It was perhaps unreasonable to require the man to perform a 
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physical prodigy, but I may spare myself a reproach; for he did 
not burden himself with the effort. He merely grunted. 

“Cabby,” I said, solemnly, after the manner of stage solilo- 
quy, emphasizing my points with taps on the slumberer’s bosom, 
“T'll tell you what I’m going to do. I strap you on the roof of 
your cab, so you can’t fall off—a mercy you don’t at all deserve. 
Then I appoint myself driver of your cab, and take in two fares. 
I drive myself to the opera, and I turn over the two fares to the 
first cab I find boasting a sober proprietor. I pay you three 
legal rates, tie your horse somewhere, unstrap you, and leave 
you to your fate. Do you understand ? ” 

The calbman gave the proverbial consent that silence implies. 
He would have done the same had I proposed a vivisection. 

Then followed a spectacle which darkness unjustly hid from 
the eyes of this fun-loving world: that of a clergyman of the 
Church of England laboriously hauling a bacchanalian cabman 
from the throne of his vehicle to the roof, and performing 
thereupon certain manceuvres over the corpse-like body that 
should arouse dire suspicion in an observer without the cue. I 
covered cabby comfortably with his tarpaulin and tilted the 
storm-umbrella back so that, under its shelter, the incubus looked 
nondescript. It might be bundles, it might be what-not. Who 
would notice, who would care, on a night like this ? 

The officer laughed with approval when I told, sparklingly, of 
my novel resort. The tender nursemaids stared, fluttered, and 
ejaculated softly to one another, but followed me in the end 
with charming submission, and were duly bundled within the 
strangely burdened cab, while I myself assumed the reins and 
whip. 

I knew the road like a book and drove into the inky zone 
before me with confidence. I liked the adventure; nay, I loved 
it. I could have sung aloud for mere joy of existence. Never 
before had I felt so keenly the pride of life. Here was I, a 
timid man, changed to a lion by the exhilaration of wild weather 
and the wine of novelty and adventure. The curate of Burough- 
bridge, in his hilarious vein, would have chaffed wayfarers then, 
with half a provocation, and have probably come off best in the 
repartee. The whole incident seemed one to gloat over in quiet 
times to come; a spirited landmark in the long monotony of 
days when nothing happens. ‘To make the fun more rollicking, 
groans and half-conscious protests were from time to time jolted 
from the prone cabby on the roof. Within were the giggling 
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nurse-girls, half-frightened, half-pleased, but surely admiring. 
Truly, it was fine riding. 

I cannot, in all sincerity, blame myself for the accident that 
happened, unless, perhaps, it was imprudent on such a night to 
attempt a short cut through an obscure street. We were jour- 
neying at best with but little counsel from our eyes and in sole 
reliance on that “ sweet security of streets” that Lamb loved so 
well. Certain guardian-lanterns, that should have given warning 
of a half-dug trench along the carriage. way, had succumbed one 
and all to the wind. We encountered the trench, fortunately 
shallow, with the result that two wheels sank within it and the 
cab tilted softly halfway over on the mound of excavated dirt. 
The lap of earth that pillowed me had the sole and very doubt- 
ful merit of being soft. 

A plunge or two, with words that should be in no clergyman’s 
vocabulary, and I was on my feet again, and had pulled out the 
wailing, palpitating nurse-girls and deposited them on the sludgy 
confines of the trench. No harm done there, thank Heavens! 
The horse had suffered nothing, at a glance; stood taking the 
affair as a matter of course, with beautiful equine philosophy. 
Cabby, too, had been protected by the beneficent powers that 
watch over the inebriate. I breathed a‘sigh of relief. The acci- 
dent amounted, after all, to scarcely more than a miring, with no 
worse results than some muddiness and the necessity for continu- 
ing our journey on foot. 

Apparently there had been no witness of the scene. The street 
was deserted, and the houses must have been all to let or tenanted 
by people of early-retiring proclivities, for within the range of 
my eyes scarcely a ray of light escaped the closed shutters. It 
was a pretty kettle of fish, I thought, as we stood staring blankly 
at the wreck; but my resolution to see Parsifal grew but the more 
fell. Let fortune place what hurdles she might in the path, I 
would surmount them all and gain the goal. Luckily, the Olym- 
pia was now near at hand. I determined to install cabby safely 
within the bosom of his own vehicle, dower him generously with 
the coin of the realm, and notify the first policeman I should 
meet of the accident. But cabby was a heavy man. It became 
a problem in mechanics, with the eccentric position of the cab, 
how this spirit’s house of clay should be transferred from the roof 
to the interior. Once I nearly spilled him into the trench. I 
am not a strong man, and at the end of some minutes the issue 
seemed as doubtful as at first. Then it was that the nurse-girls 
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showed the superiority of their characters by offering manual 
assistance. 

“‘Can’t we. help ? ” they chorused, solicitously. 

“T think perhaps you might,” I replied. “Stand up close 
both of you together, there; now take his feet and hold on hard 
while I swing him down by the collar—now—softly.” 

At that moment the darkness found an eye. A policeman’s 
lantern gleamed redly on the scene, and the voice of the law, 
through its representative, a very bewildered and suspicious 
bobby, propounded the question: ‘Come, now, what on earth 
are you doing there ?” 

We might have been ghouls from the looks of the thing. 
In our confusion, cabby came down with a good deal of a 
thump. 

“ We—we’ve met with an accident,” I faltered. 

“Is this man dead?” asked the policeman, in an awe-struck 
voice. 

“ Dead drunk; he isn’t even hurt.” 

Bobby, who was officially expert in the diagnosis of that con- 
dition, confirmed the statement on inspection. 

“T should say so! No wonder he got you ina hole. How 
did you come to take up with a man in that pickle?” 

I fabricated to the effect that he had not seemed so bad at 
first. Luckily, this officer was no Vidocq, with all-discerning 
eye and sleuth-hound propensities, and was conveniently blind 
to certain obvious inconsistencies in the situation. I extracted 
from him a solemn promise that cabby should be made to under- 
go no legal atonement for his condition. Poor, victimized 
cabby, destined to what rude awakenings! I owed him that, 
and the note of generous denomination I slipped in his pocket. 

“Excelsior!” I sung out, cheerily, to the two nursemaids; 
and leaving the scene of disaster we took up a resolute advance 
on foot toward the Olympia. As we trudged along, linked arm 
in arm, and straining against the wind, my heart warmed towards 
these confiding companions in adventure. What fine contrast, 
between their cheerful speech and good-natured forgetfulness of 
trouble, with the vexation and awkwardness I could imagine 
some more exalted dames of my acquaintance would have dis- 
played. My innate democratic sympathies approved these 
daughters of the people. Their ideas were novel, refreshing. 
With them no ice to break, no tiresome punctilio barring the 
toad to intimacy ; we were chatting like old friends. I planned a 
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pleasant surprise for them, some day to come, in the shape of a 
handsome present as souvenir of the night’s episode. Finally, 
in a sudden access of good-fellowship, and for a last fling in my 
period of illicit freedom, I invited the nurse-girls to the opera 
—quite inexcusable, I am well aware, in the curate of Burough- 
bridge. 

At first they demurred, but I insisted. A cab was surely to 
be found after the opera, I urged; and at the hospital, where 
people always sat up all night, nothing would be thought of 
their coming in late. The opera was jolly music—no, not dance 
music, but far better than that. It would elevate and form their 
taste. To clench my solicitations, I concluded: “ And, you 
know, you may feel yourselves perfectly safe in my company, 
for I am a clergyman.” 

‘¢ The gentleman’s a clergyman!” echoed one to the other, in 
tones of awed import. The announcement banished indecision, 
and the confiding nursemaids at once gave their consent. 

At the Olympia there was the slamming of carriage-doors, 
whose belated occupants came hurrying into the lobby ; fashion- 
able dames freeing themselves of the investiture of cloaks, and 
emerging into butterfly splendors of coif and gown. The opera 
was already in progress. I returned to my charges from my 
quest for seats with the intelligence that chairs in a box were at 
our disposal—a circumstance quite to my satisfaction, for a box 
at the Olympia may be entered with much privacy. 

As I exhibited our tickets, the usher stared in obvious disap- 
proval; but the nurse-girls were not at all gorgonized, being in 
serene unconsciousness of any impropriety of attire, while my own 
vein was that of brazen indifference. Prudence must not be quite 
cast to the winds, however, I would not suffer the box-jets to 
be lighted, and, sitting at the extreme rear and taking shelter be- 
hind my guests, I felt myself secure from observation. 

Oh, rich repose after confusion and labor! Like oil and wine 
to a tired wrestler. were the airy preludings of the violins and 
the easy modulations of voices. A recitative came to end, and 
the chorus swelled out a joyous theme that seemed to catch the 
very spirit of optimism. It was part of the music of the temp- 
tation in the garden; where evil fairies seek to tell the cheating 
story that error may have no retribution, and that pleasure is 
justification. Never has music so sweetly persuaded. My own 
uneasy conscience felt the spell; and yet, at the very moment, 
Nemesis marked me for her own. Scarcely five minutes of 
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Elysium, and the door of our box opened to admit—the Rector 
and his niece ! 

At first they plainly had not seen me, for the darkness lent its 
friendly aid; and, besides, at the instant of my recognition, I 
passed a programme that chanced in my hand before my face 
and held it steadily there, as if in short-sighted scrutiny of its 
contents, With well-bred quietness, a sweeping of skirts, and a 
faint halo of perfume, Edith advanced unobservant to the front 
and seated herself, with the Rector beside her. They bent their 
first attention upon the house. 

I cannot attempt to give order to the instant chaos of my 
mind. The false buoy of spirits that had sustained me slipped 
away like a flash, and I plunged to the lowest depths of dismay. 
All the phases of retribution flashed before my mind in dismal 
phantasmagoria; the oncoming shame, the scandal, the wrath of 
parents, the scorn of friends, and, worst of all, Edith’s just re- 
sentment. Here was I, the man that would not be warned, dis- 
regardful of omens, at his old tricks once more, and, to pay for 
it, caught like a rat ina trap. I saw myself in the net of fate, 
and knew I could make no complaint. There they sat. A furtive 
glance revealed them, displaying now one segment, now another 
of their faces, in the careless turning of the head. The very fact 
that they had not at once divined my presence took on the hue 
of reproach. They trusted me: they had no thought but that I 
was engaged at that moment in the faithful discharge of my 
duties; and here was I, playing the scapegrace in their very 
presence. Soon, however, they must notice the odd man who 
sat with his face in strange eclipse —for I dared not remove my 
mask ; they must notice and wonder, and in his persistence their 
suspicion could not remain quiet. 

The music was a mockery now, and the clapping of hands 
and approving murmur of voices. Tongues seemed babbling in 
my ears the future comments this occasion should provoke: 
“Ran away from church and went to the opera; girl he was en- 
gaged to caught him there in a box; had a couple of friends 
with him, feminine gender, you know.” Would there be a scene? 
Would Edith faint? Would the eyes of the house be turned to 
this dark box, which had hitherto baffled opera-glasses with its 
ominous obscurity ? 

Still they did not look. Better take the bull by the horns and 
anticipate discovery. I passed in desperate rehearsal over the 
part I should play; a step to the Rector’s side, a tap on his 
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shoulder, and a composed speech of this tenor: “ You see me 
in an equivocal position, but pray, pray suspend your judgment. 
I am peccant, it is true; but my guilt is not all it seems.” Or, 
better, make no appeal to mercy. Better .a tone of sullen de- 
fiance: ‘“‘ Here I am, Rector; you have caught me. Pour on; I 
will endure.” 

Alas! I knew but too well what wretched, stuttering fiasco, 
what whipped schoolboy exhibition, the performance would prove 
in the acting. I am aman that falters at the crisis, weakens at 
the stress. Before Edith, before the admiring nurse-girls, I 
should pose at the very nadir of heroism. 

Still they sat quietly unaware. They did not look, would not 
look. Was it possible that they knew, and kept up a mocking 
show of ignorance? I could have ended the. suspense by 
shrieking, with the hero of The Tell-tale Heart, “ Villains, 
dissemble no longer! Here, here! ”—sits the curate of Bur- 
oughbridge. : 

Then, as a certain diliszepher prisoner some twenty years in 
a dungeon, suddenly conceived a plan of escape by a window 
that could be opened for the mere trying,—a circumstance that 
had eluded his observation,—so an inspiration revealed to me the 
means of deliverance. I might slip. quietly out. Dolt, that I 
had not thought of this before! -There needed but stealth, 
silence, dexterity, for the retreat ; and, later, a note, conveyed by 
the usher, should account to the nurse-girls for my mysterious 
exit on the score of sudden illness, or what not, and request them 
to follow and meet me. On the instant I planned a withdrawal 
with all delicate finesse, and nerved myself for the effort; ‘but in 
just the moment’s gap between purpose and execution, the Rector 
had stirred, moved, arisen, and stood by my side. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said the Rector, “ but I observe the 
attendant has neglected the lights. .If you happen to havea 
match about you—why, what’s the matter ?” 

By a last desperate instinct of concealment { had veiled inysait 
with the printed sheet, like the woman of a harem. : 

“My eyes!” I gasped hoarsely, incoherently. ‘“ Weak, in- 
flamed, light will ruin them. Can’t bear it!” 

“ Bless my soul!” ejaculated the Rector. ‘‘ Really, sir, isn’t 
it imprudent to be here at all in such a condition ? ” 

“Tt is; a sudden attack; I’m going at once! ” and still mask- 
ing myself desperately with the one hand I arose, groped with 
the other blindly for the door, found it, passed it, and was free. 
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A moment later there followed the most sorely perplexed of all 
nurse-girls, bearing, faithful to the last, my hat and cloak. 

I saw them safely at St. Margaret’s that night, and later 
reached my lodgings, as I had planned, and none the wiser. 

But the event was not without its fruit, for I am no longer 
engaged to Edith. 

People never understood; the Rector never understood, and 
doubtless would have gained no enlightenment had he been 
present at my first interview with Edith and heard her say, 
“Ralph, / 4new you,” and seen me standing before her abashed 
and speechless. 

The Rector makes me dreadfully nervous sometimes by his 
relishing account of an eccentric stranger at the opera; but of 
late he has nothing but commendation for my entire and tireless 
devotion to the duties of the Church. 








‘THE KING’S FAVOR* 


By ARTHUR DouRLIAc 
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RISE, marquise,” said Louis XV., fervently, giving his 
hand to the young woman prostrate at his feet. ‘“‘ Your 
name lifts the latch of our heart as of our door; we 
have nothing to refuse the daughter of one of our 

bravest servants, the wife of one of our highest noblemen. 

Speak boldly ; what do you wish ?” 

“Sire,” replied Mme. de Navaille, sorrowfully, but with firm- 
ness, “I implore Your Majesty’s permission to withdraw from 
the court and to enter a convent.” 

“Withdraw from the court where you have just arrived, to 
take the black veil of the religious order when the white mar- 
riage veil has scarcely slipped from your brow !” 

“Might it have pleased Heaven never to have placed it 
there,” faintly breathed the poor woman. 

“What are you saying, marquise? Have you reason to com- 
plain of M. de Navaille?” inquired the monarch, in a kindly 
manner, 

“ Less of him than of another, sire.” 

“Has any one failed to show you due respect, Madame?” 
replied the king gravely, in a doubting, slightly ironical tone. 

“ My life has been broken, all my ne of happiness blasted.” 

“Who has done this ?” 

“An august and sacred person, whose humble servant and 
subject I am—Your Majesty.” 

“TI! cried the prince, with unfeigned astonishment. “ How 
so, if it please you ?” 

“ Alas! sire; by a word, by a smile,” answered Diane de 
Navaille, with a touch of charming melancholy. “ Kings are 
the reflection of God; as he, they give life—and death. Their 
admiration adorns beauty, their disdain adds to homeliness— 
and I am homely, sire.” 

“Oh, marquise!” gallantly protested Louis XV. 


* Translated by Mary Ives Cowlam, from the French, for Short Stories 
—Copyrighted. 
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“Tam homely! I know it; it is not my fault; could I have 
chosen my face, most assuredly I should have chosen one less 
disagreeable to Your Majesty.” 

“ But it is not disagreeable, on the contrary 

“Your Majesty is too good! I am homely, it is a fact : 

“ Debatable.” 

“ But is it kind of Your Majesty, so favored by Heaven, to 
make me feel it so cruelly ?” continued the complainant, not 
allowing herself to be disconcerted by this interruption. 

“‘Such a thought is far from me, marquise, you have misun- 
derstood ———” 

“No, sire.” 

“Then it is I who am in the wrong,” said the monarch, smil- 
ing with a pleased assurance. ‘Let it beso! the guilty one is 
ready to make amende honorable. Make your complaint, 
Madame ; but first of all, be seated, since you are my judge.” 

Then, with that courtesy toward all women, beautiful or 
homely, duchess or work-woman, inherited from his ancestor, 
the king led the marquise to a chair and remained standing 
before her in the most respectful attitude. 


” 








Il. 


Mme. de Navaille had said truly: she was homely. But till 
the day of her presentation at court, this homeliness had offended 
No one, not even the one most interested, her cousin and france, 
the handsome Roland de Navaille, officer in His Majesty’s guards. 
Surfeited with the pretentious beauties of Versailles, whom he dis- 
dainfully qualified as so many dolls, he found a new pleasure in 
the little wild flower that grew for him in the shadow of the old 
Brittany donjon, thinking as little of comparing her features with 
other women as the eglantine with the rose. Besides, Diane was 
lovable, sfiritue//e ; she aressed with taste, and the harmony was 
so perfect in the setting that surrounded her, that Roland readily 
gave his consent to a marriage long determined upon by both 
families, and led his wife to Versailles to present her to the king. 
It was on leaving this memorable presentation that the new mar- 
quise noticed a troubled scowl on the brow of her lord and 
master. For the first time he was sullen, disagreeable, even for- 
getting when leaving her to kiss the ends of her rosy fingers, the 
more unpardonable omission, as Diane had a beautiful hand, 
dainty, slender, aristocratic, a real duchess hand, proving better 
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than all the parchments in the world her right to the society of 
the court. 

“Wherefore this cloud in the clear sky of this radiant day ?” 
Mme. de Navaille questioned herself vainly. All had passed off 
to one’s heart’s desire; her toilet was irreproachable, her man- 
ners, without a flaw, had merited the approbation of the Countess 
of Egmont, a former mistress of this difficult art: not a breach 
of etiquette, not a slip inthe ceremonial. His Majesty had been 
perfect, his gracious words still echoed in the ears of the young 
wife : “ We congratulate you on your choice, marquis; it justifies 
your motto: Oxcqgues ne crains. Mme. de Navaille will honor 
our house and our court.” As a compliment—was it really a 
compliment ? Why, then, had the old nobleman, the Marechal de 
France, Richelieu, looked upon her with so much scorn, as with 
a fillip he scattered his snuff over his shirt-frill ? Why had the 
king, noticing this look, suppressed an imperceptible smile ? 
Why, indeed, catching the flying glance and smile, had Roland 
scowled ? 


Il. 


Alas! Yonder, in the depths of her own Brittany, Diane was 
only plain; at Versailles she was Aome/y. This word falling, as 
was said, from a royal mouth had condemned the poor woman, 
and she bitterly regretted having come to the court. With what 
a charming reception she had met? She had nothing to fear, 
neither rivalry, nor jealousy, nor backbiting, nor calumny. 

“ Mme. de Navaille is impeccable,” solemnly declared the most 
viperous prudes. 

“ Navaille does not need to sleep with his ears open,” grinned 
the young courtiers. 

“Do not laugh, gentlemen; honor the unfortunate man’s 
courage,” repeated the Duke de Richelieu, cackling like an old 
dowager. 

“You might deal with her as you dealt with Mlle. de Noailles.” 

“The surest way! Against a homely woman I know only the 
weapon of Horace—flight,” replied the old libertine, whose inex- 
plicable antipathy to his first wife withstood even the terrors of 
the Bastille. 

Some of these remarks reaching the ears of the marquis, were 
acquitted at the point of his good sword. But the wound to his 
self-love was not so easily healed; he grew gloomy, sullen, re- 
served, and completely deserted his young wife. 
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Diane did not complain. Too proud to show her suffering, 
too brave to abdicate without struggle, too subtile not to divine 
the cause of neglect, she went straight to the king and demanded 
a reckoning for her lost happiness with an audacity that amused 
and interested the monarch. Besides, if homely, Mme. de Na- 
vaille was endowed with piquant and expressive features, unusual 
keenness, added to eyes sparkling with malice, a smile of a demon 
and the voice of an angel. Her small body contained great self- 
assertion, knowing perfectly well what she wished and wishing it 
intensely. The king listened to his virulent accuser with great 
courtesy and some pleasure; humbly confessed his wrong-doings 
and offered to repair them by punishing severely the refractory 
husband. 

“Your Majesty would make me still more odious,” sighed, 
somewhat hypocritically, the disconsolate Ariadne ; “love is not 
made to order, and all your royal power would not suffice to 
bring back to me the heart your disdain has stolen from me.” 

“ Perchance, marquise—Achilles’ lance healed the wounds it 
made—and if you would but lend me some assistance ? 

He told her his plan; she listened, as perplexed and blushing as 
a young village bride. 

‘“* But, sire, I fear " 

“ For your reputation ? ” 

“And Your Majesty’s ; your good taste will be questioned.” 

“The king’s taste is always the best in the eyes of his cour- 
tiers,” said the monarch with the philosophical irony of the cele- 
brated “After me the deluge.” ‘For my part I fear but one 
thing.” 

_ “ What is that, sire? ” ingenuously inquired the marquise. 

“To burn my fingers playing with fire.” 








IV. 


“T havea disagreeable communication for you, my dear mar- 
quis.” 

“Tam at Your Majesty’s orders,” replied M. de Navaille, the 
towers of the Bastille dancing before his eyes, as he had been 
called into the presence of the king after the long audience with 
his wife. 

“A bitter sacrifice for a young husband 

“ Now we're coming to it,” thought the marquis. 

“ as much in love as you must be,” calmly continued 
Louis XV. 
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Roland winced. 

“T have just informed Mme. de Navaille of her appointment 
as lady of honor to my daughter-in-law. The Dauphine desires 
it unconditionally.” 

“Oh, sire! such an honor 

“Deprives you somewhat of your wife, marquis, but we will 
find a compensation for you: the first provincial regiment at our 
disposal will be put under your command. a 

Roland left the presence of the king with more anxiety than 
he wished to acknowledge ; the perplexity, the evident zeal of the 
monarch had not escaped him, and the favors falling so abun- 
dantly upon the heads of himself and wife moderately reassured 
him. Distracted, preoccupied, he pondered over the royal words: 
A compensation ? For what? <A regiment—provincial—Did 
they wish to be rid of him? Why? A fleeting idea passed 
through his mind: was it—Diane? Nonsense! Was it even 
supposable ? 

“My sympathy, Navaille!” said one of the gentlemen equerries, 
stepping up to him familiarly. “‘ You come from the king looking 
somewhat sheepish; has your wife called you back to duty—to 
the conjugal fireside ? ” 

“‘ You are far from the mark, my dear sir,” returned the young 

.man, assuming a careless manner. ‘On the contrary, His 
Majesty has appointed the marquise as lady of honor to the 
Dauphine and promises me a regiment.” 

“Hear, hear, hear!” said the courtier with a peculiar inflec- 
tion, as he had already noticed with what particular courtesy the 
king had dismissed the fair suppliant. 

“In any case, my compliments, my dear sir, you can but be 
satisfied.” 

“Charmed,” replied Roland, in a funereal tone. 


” 








V. 


That evening, as foreseen by His Majesty, the marked atten- 
tion with which the king honored the new lady of honor was 
noticed by all; moreover, it became more pronounced day by 
day. His eyes did not leave her, he chatted with her familiarly, 
laughing and joking like a young man. Diane returned his sal- 
lies with a spirit worthy of the Mortemarts, bringing to mind the 
celebrated favorite of the Aoi-So/ci/, The periwigs turned like 
so many weathercocks in the direction of the royal breeze. 
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Mme. de Navaille was soon the object of every eye. Dazzled by 
this new planet, even M. de Richelieu, so disdainful on the day 
of her presentation, recited to her his most flowery madrigals. 
The men, discerning in her a thousand unknown and charming 
attractions, the women a thousand frightful defects unperceived 
till now, biting their lips and disdainfully pouting, gave a sure 
guarantee to her triumph. 

As to Roland, furious, vexed, he champed his bit in silence, 
trying in vain to pierce the circle of courtiers who surrounded 
her. She was his wife! By what right had they dared to steal 
his treasure? A furious temptation to snatch her from this 
crowd and carry her far, far away, penetrated his whole being. 
Was he forgetting his indifference, his disdain? The old love was 
born again within his heart. Diane was now in his eyes, as in 
those of all the court, the most desirable, the most beautiful, 
since the king had distinguished her. This punishment lasted 
an entire week, for the poor husband could not succeed in 
reaching his wife; he was obliged to restrict himself to ferocious 
glances, inordinate pantomimes which seemed to amuse the mar- 
quise very much whenever she deigned to notice them. M. de 
Navaille tore his lace frills, beat his servants, lashed his horses. 
His vexation turned to rage; he accused Diane of ambition, 
of perfidy. It was even worse when, one morning, he re- 
ceived his commission as colonel from the Dauphin, with an 
order to join his regiment immediately—at Strasburg! As- 
tounded, he was yet obliged to receive the congratulations of 
his comrades, to thank the king, making the best of a bad _bar- 
gain, to leave, after exchanging a simple good-bye with his wife, 
who replied to him by a gracious bow. 


VI. 


“Most assuredly, marquise, M. de Navaille does not love you 
as you deserve to be loved,” said Louis XV., noticing Diane’s 
dejection. 

“ Alas, sire, I fear it is so.” 

“ And I hope it is so.” 

“Oh, sire!” 

“ To submit so readily, to forsake such a heart as yours, is to 
undervalue its worth ” 

“ What could he do, sire? ‘The commands of a sovereign must 
be obeyed.” 
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‘“ Nonsense, marquise! A man really in love braves all for the 
one he loves. Had I been M. de Navaille I should have wheeled 
about at the first relay and returned to Versailles.” 

“ Your Majesty would, then, absolve him for doing so? ” 

“ What, has he dared ?” 

“TI did not say that, but in case it should happen that 

“ On my honor, marquise, I do not know, for the temptation 
would be very great.” 

“Your Majesty is jesting.” 

“No, Madame, I am just as earnest as I am sincere.” 

“Let His Majesty recall his first impression, the true one!” 

“I remember but one thing, and that is, you are adorable 
and adored!” 

“Sire, you are making light of all this. Your Majesty prom- 
ised me ue 

“To return you to your husband on the first requisition, but 
he does not demand you of us, marquise ; he leaves without look- 
ing back, without a word, without a letter. Let us profit by his 
negligence.” 

Diane opened her mouth to reply, but quickly bethought her- 
self as she carelessly toyed with her ruff. She was a clever and 
resolute little body; if regretting her imprudence and trembling 
for having thrown herself into the wolf’s mouth, she dissembled 
her fear beneath a smile. 

“Grace, sire, permit me to await as many days for the return 
of Ulysses as Penelope awaited years.” 

“When this time is passed and he does not return 

“Then, sire, you may put me to the test—I shall be no wall- 
flower.” 

“ You are delightful.” 

“It will be fair play, will it not, sire? and if he returns there 
will be no Bastille awaiting him ? ” 

‘‘T swear it,” replied the monarch with some hesitation, 
consoling himself with the words of the Duke de Guise: ‘ He 
would not dare!” 





” 








” 





VII. 


e 


The marquis had dared. Returning at full speed, he has suc- 
ceeded in sending a note to his wife, begging her, in the name of 
his honor and his love for her, to accord him an interview. Kneel- 
ing at her feet, kissing her hands with the most tender protesta- 
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tions, he besought her to fly with him from the dangerous love 
of the king. , 

“ But, my friend, you’ are crazy! the king love me! I, so 
homely! I even doubted your love!” 

“ Do not doubt it, Diane! I love you; for you I would brave 
exile, prison, death. I love you!” 

He meant what he said. Diane listened to him, laughing to 
herself at the mobility of human vanity. But being a woman of 
as much heart as mind, she was indulgent and allowed herself to 
be convinced. 


The next morning, on rising, the king found a cleverly written 
note awaiting him, signed ‘“ Penelope,” apprising him of the cir- 
cumstances and reminding him of his promise. 

“ The little masquerader!” he exclaimed, “she has played us 
both a trick.” 

But as he was a good prince, he pardoned the “ pretty homely 
one.” 

M. de Navaille never suspected the truth. 

The marquise, judging that discretion was the better part of 
valor, left him in ignorance and was happy in his love for more 
than fifty years. 

“Ha! ha! my boys,” he would say with his cracked voice, 
“‘T was obliged to kidnap your grandmother from the late Louis 
XV., who was a connoisseur in pretty women and very much in 
love with—— ” 





AN INTERVAL * 


By E. S. Grew 


“ | OOK here, don’t you whack him so much!” I said. 

The trapdoor of the hansom roof slammed down, and 
the whip went on swishing. I shoved the trapdoor up 
again angrily. 

“ Beg y’r pardon, sir?” said the voice from above, in tones of 
sympathetic inquiry. 

“Well, what are you whacking him for—he’s doing his best ?” 

The trap-door slammed, and in a moment or two went up 
again. 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, sir?” continued the voice. “ It ain't a 'im, it’s 
a ’er.” 

A passing hansom sent a splash onto my shirt-front. ‘“ See 
here,” said I, thoroughly roused, “ if you hit him again, I'll take 
your number.” 

“ She ain’t a us 

“ Well,” I continued fiercely, “‘ what the deuce has that got to 
do with it? The horse is going all right. Don’t you whack 
him any more.” 

Again the trapdoor slammed, and again went up. ‘“ Beg y’r 
pardon, sir,” the voice resumed, ‘‘ but she’s a very peculiar little 
’orse. If I don’t ’it ’er, she’ll go right on and stop. She won't 
go unless she’s urged.” 

I made no response, and the whip stopped. The “ peculiar 
little ’orse”” shook her head and ambled along more and more 
slowly. Presently she stopped. I thought I heard the trapdoor 
go up, but I took no notice, and after a decent interval we moved 
placidly on again. We seldom increased our pace beyond a walk 
during the remainder of our journey. Once or twice the drivers 
of passing hansoms, who seemed to know my cabman, raised 
their hats as they went by. 1 have since discovered that this is 
a humorous intimation of respect to a cab whose progress re- 
sembles that of a funeral procession. On one of these occasions 


* From ‘* The Idler.” 
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I heard my cabman respond, “ Orl right. Orl right. Don’t you 
worry yourself. It's a dy’s job.” I said nothing to the cabman 
as I paid him when we arrived at Paddington, but the little horse 
turned round to look at us. She had melancholy legs and a very 
Roman nose. We looked at one another. 

“?Er naime’s Jess,” remarked the cabman. 

Jess winked one ear. 

“She’s a listenin’,” he commented. ‘ Don’t you go and think 
as she doesn’t know a bit. Come up, Jess, you old cow!” and 
off he drove, while I hurried inside the station to find that 
the next train to Henley would start in an hour and five min- 
utes. 

I did not think, I scarcely hoped, to meet Jess again, though 
I trusted I should recognize her if I encountered her when I was 
in a hurry to catch atrain. In this trust I was justified. It was 
some monthsafterwards, when I was walking along one of the dingy 
streets at the back of Trafalgar Square. An October shower had 
made the asphalte as slippery as glass for the horses, and it was 
with some return of my old indignation that I saw a hansom com- 
ing along the street furiously driven. The driver was standing up 
in his seat to lay it on with more science, and as he passed the St. 
Martin’s Cab Shelter he was greeted by a chorus from his col- 
leagues of “ Sit dahn to it, buoy! Si# dahn. Fight ’er fair! 
Fight ’er fair!” There was no mistaking that Roman profile, 
those melancholy legs. It was Jess. The cab had only travelled 
a few paces beyond the shelter when the horse slipped and 
stumbled. Jess slid a little distance along on her hind legs, made 
a frantic effort to recover herself, and then came down heavily. 
The driver climbed down from his perch with an expedition 
which surprised me. I had thought he would have endeavored 
to get the mare up by the customary persuasion of the whip. 
Perhaps the cab-rank knew better, for they drew round and 
helped the driver to strip off the harness and wheel back the cab, 
with no other remark than “Woa mare! woa beauty!.” At 
length all the harness was taken off, with the exception of the 
headstall, and Jess, looking strangely décol/eté and forlorn in this 
attire, made the effort which was clearly expected of her to regain 
her footing. In vain. She tried a second time, while the small 
crowd, which customarily collects on these occasions, cleared a 
little farther back ; but again the asphalte slipped away from her, 
and she came down again in a despondent heap. A lady in the 
crowd, who had come out without her bonnet, and with a baby, 
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said that “It was a shime—that’s wot it was, workin’ a poor 
’orse like that, and she would like to know what the Serciety for 
the Purvention of Croolty to Animals was a-doin’ of; that’s what 
she would like to know. Shut ’er jor? (continued the lady with 
the baby). Yus! ho yus! wot, for ’im? A nasty brute like 
’im, wot flogs a pore animal till ’e carn’t stand up on the ashfelt ? 
Shut 'er jor, indeed! For 'im?” 

A youthful policeman came up briskly, and took out his note- 
book. ‘Here, stand away! stand away!” he said, smartly. 
“ Now, then, driver, why don’t you get the ’orse up?” 

The driver made no immediate response, though he told the 
hanger-on of the cab-rank, who came up at this moment with a 
pail of water, that he might bloomin’ well strike him pink. ‘The 
pail was placed on the ground, and a glass borrowed from a pub- 
lic-house opposite. Jess looked at these preparations with a faint 
curiosity, but their application was by no means to her taste. 
Her driver dipped a glass of water out of the pail, and flung it 
sharply at the side of her face. Jess shook her head irritably, 
but the water did not help her to get up. Presently one of the 
glasses of water missed her altogether, for she rolled over suddenly 
—on the pail. 

“That’s a fat lot o’ good,” observed the smart young police- 
man. ‘ Why don’t you get some gravel to put under her feet ?” 

This was a revelation of intelligence on the part of the con- 
stable which was clearly unexpected by the cabmen, and their 
respect for him went up visibly. Some cinders were got and 
placed under Jess’s feet, and the group drew back again to leave 
a space clear for her effort. She made none. 

“ Put some under ’er ’ind legs,” said one of the four-wheelers. 
“She'd be orl right if you got ’er up on ’er ’ind-end.” 

They put some cinders underneath her hind hoofs, and Jess 
floundered hard in the effort her friends looked for. But her legs 
doubled up suddenly once more, and she came down as hope- 
lessly as ever, and another of the draggle-tailed women in the 
crowd said that they “ Starved the pore beasts, and over-worked 
’em, and over-worked ’em, until they couddn’t get up. Look at 
the pore beast’s ribs !” 

Jess was getting weaker, and sometimes her eyes closed. A 
bystander suggested that they should prop her up with something 
to support her, prop her up with some straw. It was done, and 
thereafter Jess appeared to resign all responsibility for the situa- 
tion. She made no further attempts to get up, and her head 
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sank down on the straw. A stray dog wandered up and smelt 
inquiringly at her hoofs. 

“Ah,” said one of the tender-hearted women, “see 'ow the 
pore dumb animals feel for one another. They know when one 
another’s in trouble.” 

Jess’s hind hoof stirred nervously, and one of the poor ani- 
mals went howling down the street towards the Nelson Column. 

“Why don’t you pull her fore legs out?” asked the police- 
man. 

They pulled her fore legs out, and she left them there; and 
in this position she reminded one distantly of the Blondin Don- 
key. 

“Come, Jess,” said her driver, expostulatingly. ‘Come up, 
love! You ain’t bought a bit o’ free’old, you know.” 

“TI know what she’s a waitin’ for,” said the man in a frock- 
coat and bowler hat, who had brought the pail ; “ she’s a waitin’ 
to have her bloomin’ portrite taken.” 

They tried everything. The policeman moved the crowd far- 
ther back, and cuffed an errand boy’s head. 

They tried to lever her up. They tried to pull her up, four of 
them, with a strap round her neck, and one of them hauling on 
her tail. But each trial failed, and each left her position worse 
than before. She lay so quiet at last that we gathered round 
again. ; 

“This is a bad job, Jess,” I said. 

She looked surprised to hear her name spoken by an entire 
stranger, and tried, I thought, to put her mane straight. But 
she said nothing. 

“Better stand away from ’er ’ead, sir,” the policeman said; 
and as I could do no good, and the rain was stopping, I was 
glad to hurry away; one of the ladies of the neighborhood 
observing, as I did so, that she hoped I was going to communi- 
cate with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

An hour later I was returning by the same street, and, to 
my surprise, there the horse was still. She still lay helplessly 
and forlornly, partly on the straw and partly on the cinders. 
Her fore legs were still crooked in front of her. The rain was 
coming down hard again, and not inany of the crowd were left 
—just a few boys and loafers. 

Jess’s driver was standing up with one or two other cabmen 
inside the door of the public-house. 

“You haven't got her up yet,” I said. 
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“ No,” he replied. “I’m afride it’s all over with er, pore old 
gal. She’s bin goin’ ’ome a long time. She'll never get up no 
more. One of my mates ’as bin up to the yard, and they're 
goin’ to send a man to poleaxe her. She was a good little ’orse, 
too, when she’d a mind. ’E can't be long now.” 

Sure enough, at this moment a couple of men came along the 
street with a cart behind them. One of the men carried an ugly- 
looking iron weapon, like a pickaxe, over his shoulder, and wore 
a sickly-looking grin. ‘The cabmen lounged out of the public- 
house door, and Jess’s driver nodded to the man with the pole- 
axe. 

“ Orl right?” he asked, gruffly. 

* Orl right,” returned the man. 

“It’s all up, old ’ooman,” said the man in the frock-coat and 
the bowler hat, “ you can s’y your bloomin’ prayers.” 

Jess’s head turned feebly round, and her eyes lit with a gleam 
of intelligence as she took in the situation. Then she got up. 
She was very muddy. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” I said. 

“ Ah,” said her driver, who did not appear very much sur- 
prised, ‘“‘she’s a very peculiar little ’orse, I can tell yer. Don't 
you take and think as she doesn’t know a bit. Ay, love ?” 
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Famous Story Sertes 


YING about midway between Sicily and the point of Africa 
nearest to it, is a small island called Pantellaria. There is 
but one town upon it, and that contains nearly two thou - 
sand inhabitants, among them being some two or three 

hundred under police surveillance. On this account there used 
to be stationed on the island a company of forty soldiers, under 
the command of a lieutenant, which was relieved every three 
months. Their duties were neither arduous nor confining, con- 
sisting only of standing guard at the barracks and prison, with an 
occasional drill; and the cheapness of good wine, which could 
be had for twenty centimes a bottle, added not a little to their 
comfort. The lieutenant, as sole commander of the military 
forces of the island, had none to dispute his authority. There 
were two orderlies to attend him, and a large apartment in the 
centre of the town was placed at his disposal. The mornings 
were often spent in hunting on the hills, and after dinner he sat 
in a little reading-room smoking with the worthies of the village. 
Absolutely free, he had no disagreeable thought or foreboding, 
save that of being obliged in so short a time to yield his place 
to another. 

The village lies upon the shore, and in its harbor the steamer 


* Translated by J. M. Mitchell and J. F. Carr, from the Italian, for 
Short Stories.—Copyrighted. 
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plying between Tunis and Trapani used to stop every fifteen 
days. It was seldom that any other boat anchored there, 
and such a rare occurrence was the approach of a vessel, that it 
was heralded by the tolling of the church bell, and crowds 
would rush to the shore as if to witness some great event. To 
a stranger the village seemed quiet and reposeful. In its centre 
was a large plaza sloping toward the shore, which was finally 
reached by aroad not a stone’s throw in length. The shops 
and stores, as well as the Government buildings, were grouped 
about it. There also are, or at least were then, two cafés—one 
patronized by the mayor, the officials of the village and gentle- 
men; the other by the common people. 

The officer had his quarters in a house that was sieaniedt at 
the upper end of the plaza fronting the water. At this slight 
elevation you had stretched before you the whole harbor, the 
sea, and far in the distance, dimly seen, were Sicily and its 
mountains lining the horizon. Behind rose lava-made hills partly 
covered with woods. 

Three years ago, upon a beautiful April morning, the steamer 
from Trapani stopped at Pantellaria. From its first appearance 
the bell had rung in its fullest and richest tones. Many hurried 
to the shore, and among others might have been seen the lieu- 
tenant, the mayor, the justice, the priest, the receiver of taxes, 
the pilot, and the doctor, who was officially charged with the 
health of those under police restriction. 

Two boats kept for the purpose put out to the steamer and 
brought back thirty-two infantry soldiers and an officer, a hand- 
some young fellow, who, after having saluted his predecessor 
and bowed to the village dignitaries, made his way at the head 
of his division, through crowds of curious onlookers, to the bar- 
racks. After having provided for his men, he returned to the 
plaza to be formally received by the mayor; during this cere- 
mony he displayed a natural cordiality that did not lessen his 
dignified bearing. After dining with his colleague he was 
escorted to his new home, where his predecessor’s orderly was 
packing the trunks and cases, while one of his own men was 
assisting at the work. 

The departing division started at eight o’clock, escorted by 
the new arrivals; farewells were said, salutes fired, and our officer 
hastened back to his rooms. 

At sunrise the next morning he left the house, but he had not 
gone ten paces before he felt his coat gently tugged at. He 
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turned quickly and saw standing a few feet from him a girl, 
slight, tall, and of exquisite beauty, with hair and dress in dis- 
order, looking earnestly at him. 

‘“ How may I serve you?” he asked in astonishment. 

She did not answer, but smiled and, raising her hand to her 
forehead, made the military salute. The lieutenant shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away when he felt another tug at his 
coat. Once more he faced about and found her in the same 
position as before. 

“What do you want ?” he asked again. 

The girl pointed toward him and answered with a smile: 

“T want you.” 

Not knowing what to do, and noticing that he was the inno- 
cent cause of much amusement for one of the villagers, he 
started to go on; then, changing his mind, he pulled some silver 
out of his pocket and offered it to her. With a movement of 
her hand she indignantly refused the money, and repeated : 

“1 want you.” 

And she stamped her feet, and shrieked as a small child might 
when denied something it had been begging. 

He now saw that there were several bystanders, all laughing, 
and, looking at them, then at the girl, then again at the crowd, 
he understood and continued on his way. He rapidly crossed 
the plaza; but just as he reached the end of it, he heard behind 
him the quick steps of some one running on tiptoe, and as he 
was about to turn around he heard the same sweet voice with its 
strange accent murmur: ‘“ My treasure! ” 

He felt a shiver run over him, but he kept on at a faster gait 
than before, but once again he heard: 

“ My treasure!” 

Turning toward the girl, he exclaimed in annoyance: 

“Leave me alone! Go away! Do you hear?” 

She looked huit at first, then smiled and moved a step for- 
ward, extending an arm, as though to caress him; but he promptly 
dodged, and she murmured : 

“ Don’t get angry, my little lieutenant.” 

“ Go away, I tell you!” 

“« My treasure !” 

“ Go away, or I shall call a soldier and have you arrested,” 
and he pointed to some of his men, who were standing near. 
She waited no longer but started slowly away, repeating sadly: 

“‘ My treasure!” 
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“ What a pity !” said the officer to himself, as he walked toward 
the shore; ‘“ she is so lovely.” 

Small wonder that he thought so, for she was a handsome 
type of the strong and noble beauty of the Sicilian woman—a 
beauty such that love is, in a subtle way, unconsciously inspired 
by it. Before those dark and tender eyes self-reliant manhood 
is in the most imminent danger—they seem to possess themselves 
of the soul’s secrets. 

Her soft, wavy black hair was blown about a face that was 
open and thoughtful. The movements of her brows and lips 
seemed full of strength and life, but her voice was veiled, as 
though wearied. Her convulsive smile was succeeded by a sad 
expression of vacancy, which showed that she neither heard nor 
saw. 


“IT cannot understand why she is allowed her liberty. Some- 
thing might happen to her,” the officer remarked to the doctor, 
as they sat together smoking their cigars in the café that night, 
after he had related his experience of the morning. 

“Where could they confine her ?” he replied. “In the hospi- 
tal in Sicily? She has been there and the town paid for her; 
but, finding that it was only money thrown away, they brought 
her back. There was little to hope for. The first to say so 
were the specialists who examined her. Here, at least, she is 
as free as the air, poor thing, and she annoys no one but the 
soldiers.” 

The officer wished to know why the military were the only 
objects of her attention. 

“‘ Well, you see, the particulars of the story are a little uncer- 
tain. Every one tells it in his own way, especially those to 
whom the pure and simple truth is never sufficient—those who 
wish to add something of their own invention. But the facts, as 
they are believed by the few gentlemen here, are these: Three 
years ago an officer who commanded here, as you do now,—a 
fine-looking fellow, who played the guitar well and sang well,— 
fell in love with this girl, who was then, as she is even now, the 
handsomest in the village.” 

“ Very handsome, indeed,” the officer interrupted. 

“ And the girl, naturally, partly for his fine voice, because 
here they are wild over singing and all music, partly for his 
brass buttons and gold lace, and especially as he was a hand- 
some fellow, the girl, I say, fell in love with him. But such 
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love! Love as it is understood here! Love in comparison to 
which the flowing lava seems cold—with a furious jealousy that 
you would only expect in a tragedy. Of her family the mother 
alone remained; a poor woman, who only saw through her 
daughter’s eyes, and was ruled by her. You can imagine the 
liberty she had. It occasioned talk in the village—mere base- 
less rumors, that never had the slightest foundation. A strange 
character is hers, and rarely met with, in which a delicate mod- 
esty and vestal-like virtue are intermingled with peculiar for- 
wardness. Well, the substance of the story, it appears, is that 
one day the officer promised to marry her, and she believed him 
and went into raptures of joy. There were days, it is said, when 
they doubted that her brain could stand the strain; and I be- 
lieve it, for who can tell to what point such a love cannot be 
brought? One day, if they had not taken from her hands a 
girl of whom she was jealous (I do not know why), she would 
have handled her very roughly. Exactly opposite the café here 
she got hold of her, right in the public square; it was a tremen- 
dous scene, and it was not the only one. A woman could not 
pass her officer’s quarters, and lift her eyes to the windows, 
without completely upsetting her. At last the day came for the 
company of soldiers to leave and give place to another. The 
officer promised to return in a couple of months, but she never 
saw him again. The poor girl fell ill. Her recovery was very 
slow; but perhaps she might not have lost her reason had she 
not learned in some way that her lover had married another. 
The shock was unexpected and she became insane. That is the 
story.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then, as I told you, she was sent to the hospital in 
Sicily. She was returned in a few months, and has now been 
back over a year.” 

At that moment a soldier entered, looking for the doctor. 

“T will tell you the rest later;” and, so saying, the doctor 
hastily left. 

As the officer arose to go, he knocked his sword against the 
table, and a moment afterwards a voice was heard from without: 

“T heard him! I heard him! He is in there!” and at the 
same moment the girl appeared at the door. 

“ Send her away!” cried the officer, and a soldier obeyed his 
order. 

“T shall go and wait for him at home,” she was heard to say 
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as she walked away. “I shall go and wait for my little officer 
at home.” 


Carmela’s mother lived in a small house at the end of the 
village with two or three families of peasants, and she managed 
with great difficulty to earn a living by sewing. During the first 
months of her daughter's misfortune she received help now and 
then from the wealthier families on the island, but they had con- 
tributed nothing to her support of late; for they found that their 
assistance did the girl no good, as she would neither eat nor sleep 
at home, and her mother was unable to control her. She would 
wander about the hills among the rocks, and could be seen 
gesticulating, talking to herself, and laughing. Boys passing 
over those roads would see her in the distance busy building 
small forts of stones, or seated on a rock looking sadly out upon 
the sea. If they attracted her attention her eyes followed them 
until they had disappeared, without replying either by voice or 
gesture to anything that they had said. At the very utmost she 
would sometimes, when they were a considerable distance away, 
point an imaginary gun at them, though this was invariably done 
in allsoberness. She acted in the same way toward the soldiers, 
with none of whom had she ever been seen to speak. She passed 
in front of them or among them without seeming to hear their 
words, without turning her head, or ever looking them in the 
face. Wherever she might be she would always hasten to the 
plaza when she heard the sound of thedrum. The soldiers used 
to drill upon the shore and she would follow them there, and 
from a little distance watch them while the sergeant gave orders 
and the lieutenant superintended the manceuvres. Then, when 
their work was over, she would approach the lieutenant, and, 
smiling lovingly upon him, use those terms of endearment with 
which he became so soon familiar, but in a low voice, covering 
her mouth with her hand, that the soldiers might not hear what 
she said. When in the village she could often be seen on the 
plaza in front of the officers’ quarters in the centre of a circle of 
boys, who were much interested in all her actions. 

Upon rare occasions she went to church, kneeling and joining 
her hands with the others as if in prayer, and with the others 
appeared to utter the sacred words; but once she broke out into 
hysterical laughter, and since then the aged sacristan had refused 
her admittance. 

In other days she had had a soft, sweet voice and sang as 
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merrily as the birds; but now she only hummed over and over 
again a few bars of a song her lover used to sing to her—hummed 
them at the foot of the stairway leading to the lieutenant’s rooms 
as she ate a few figs. She had her hours of pensive sadness 
when she neither spoke nor smiled, nor moved for any sound, 
even though her mother called her. 

To the soldiers, as has been said, she paid no attention what- 
ever: her affection was reserved for the officers; nor was she 
equally lavish with her favors to all of them—she had preferences. 
From the day on which she returned from the hospital, the com- 
pany had been changed six or seven times, and there had been 
officers there of every age, temper and appearance. The younger 
and better-looking ones she was particularly partial to, though 
they were all her “loves,” all her “treasures.” 


The doctor was absent only a few moments, and returned be- 
fore the lieutenant left. He then told all that has just been nar- 
rated. As the officer arose once more to go, he said, thovght- 
fully : 

“Too bad; it is sad, indeed—she is so lovely !” 

“T grant you that she is lovely,” replied the doctor ; “and 
what a noble and beautiful character she must have had !” 

The lieutenant left. It was late at night and the plaza was 
deserted. His quarters were only a short distance away, but he 
walked in that direction slowly and unwillingly. “She will be 
there,” he thought, and he looked intently into the darkness, 
bending his head forward, trying to see if any one were there in 
front of the door; but it was too dark for him to see the door 
itself. He walked slower and slower, stopping every few steps. 
“Tf I knew that that shadow concealed an assassin waiting for 
me with upraised knife and ready to strike,” he thought, “I 
should walk more quickly and firmly "—and he then took ten or 
twelve steps forward. ‘Ah, there she is!” He had seen her; 
she was seated on the doorstep, but in the darkness he could 
only discern the mere outline of her form. 

‘“Why are you here, Carmela?” he asked, approaching her. 
She did not answer at once, but arose and coming to him placed 
her hands on his shoulders, and softly said: “1 was waiting for 
you.” ‘ 

“And why were you waiting for me?” he asked, pushing her 
hands away, which fell only to grasp his arms. “ Because I am 
unhappy without you,” she answered. He could hardly bring 
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himself to believe that she was unconscious of what she had 
said. He struck a match and held it near her face. The stupor 
of sleep, which she had not wholly shaken off, had deprived it of 
a little of tts convulsive liveliness and rendered it more calm and 
thoughtful, so that her appearance, with the naturalness of what 
she had said, increased the illusion. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!” she exclaimed, as soon as 
she saw his face lit up for the moment by the match. She put 
out her hand and attempted to caress him. In his trying to pre- 
vent her doing it she caught his hand, and leaning over quickly, 
bit it in the fervor of a kiss. He freed himself and rushed into 
the house, closing the door. 

“ My treasure!” Carmela called after him. No answer came, 
and she stood looking up at the lighted windows, until from 
mere weariness she sat down on the doorstep, crossing her arms 
over her knees, and her head soon fell forward and rested upon 
them. 

When he reached his room the lieutenant looked at his hand 
and saw upon it the imprint of eight little teeth. “ What sort of 
love is this?” he asked himself as he lighted a cigar. He com- 
menced to walk about the room, thinking that he would force 
himself to plan new work for his little division for the morrow. 
“J will leave that until morning,” he said after a moment's re- 
flection, and he sat down by the lamp, opening a book, but not 
until he reached the end of the second page did he discover 
that he had been reading a work on military science ; then, thor- 
oughly disgusted with his inability to concentrate his attention 
on any object, he decided to retire at once. He was about to 
blow out the light, when an idea struck him: he stepped quickly 
to the window, put out a hand to open it, drew it back, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went slowly to bed. 

Early the next morning his man, entering the room softly, was 
astonished to find him awake, as it was much before the hour 
when he usually arose. As he was arranging his cravat a little 
later, he asked the orderly, who had just re-entered the room, if 
he had seen anything of Carmela. “Yes,” he replied, “ she was 
at the step a few minutes ago.” 

“See if she is there still.” 

The soldier went to the window, opened it carefully, looked 
down and answered ‘“ Yes.” 

“Ts she looking up?” 

6c No,” 
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“ Is she directly in front of the door or at one side of it ?” 

*“ At one side.” 

“Then I may be able to avoid her.” 

And he went down. But the sound of his sword again dis- 
closed his presence. 

“Good morning! Good morning!” she cried, jumping up 
to meet him, and falling on her knees directly in his path she 
pulled out her handkerchief and began to dust his boots, mur- 
muring : 

‘Wait a moment—wait just a moment longer; a little patience, 
dear. Now, now you are all right.” 

“Carmela!” he exclaimed, and, freeing himself from her little 
hands, he rushed away. 


By the end of a month the doctor and our lieutenant had 
become fast friends ; they were of about the same age, they had 
many tastes in common, and being thrown together so constantly 
in a village where there were but few young men of their con- 
dition, had made them seem to each other as old and tried 
friends. But during this month the habits of one of them had 
changed very materially. He had received a number of large 
and learned-looking volumes from Naples, and for the past two 
weeks had done little but read in them and take copious notes; 
afterwards entering into long discussions with the doctor, who 
always ended by saying, ‘ Well, in this case, I think that science 
can be of no avail. We shall see what you will come to,” and 
then they would separate only to recommence the argument at 
their next meeting. 

One day after having asked the mayor certain questions, the 
officer sent for the only tailor in the village; then he went to 
the shop of the only hatter, and from there to the haberdasher’s, 
and four days afterward he was seen walking on the shore 
dressed in a suit of gray linen, in all the magnificence of a great 
blue silk tie, wearing a large straw hat. That evening the doctor, 
meeting him, asked : 

“ Well, what success ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Nothing ? ” 

“ Not the faintest sign.” 

“ Do not be discouraged—persevere.” 

“ Trust me to do that!” 

The receiver of taxes had been a singer for many years, and 
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was acquainted with various instruments. So he went to him 
and said, ‘‘I wish to learn to play the guitar,” and commencing 
with that afternoon, the receiver gave him two lessons each day. 
His pupil made rapid progress, and could soon accompany him 
as he sang. 

One morning his teacher suggested : “I should think that your 
voice would be adapted for singing.” He acted upon the hint, 
learning many of the popular Sicilian melodies, and before a 
month had passed, he was able to accompany himself with the 
guitar. 

“ We once had an officer here who used to play very well,” 
the receiver remarked one day. “There is a little song,” he 
added, “that he would often sing; a little song—wait a moment. 
Ah! how well he used to sing it! It began —(he had written it 
himself, you know)—it began: 


“In the depths of your eyes, 
O Carmela, my sad soul 
In calmness dwells: 
There the passing day 
Love’s truth will find alway. 


«I'll draw peace from your eyes, 
O Carmela, when the toll 
Of death’s hour knells: 
Theirs the constant ray— 
Hope’s star to light the way.” 


“Repeat it,” and the receiver repeated it. ‘Sing it,” and he 
sang it. ; 

Another day, after having had a talk with the tobacconist, who 
had a shop on the plaza, he made a call upon the police captain. © 

‘‘ Captain,” he said, “ they tell me that you are an excellent 
fencer.” 

“I? Great Heavens! it is over two years since I have handled 
a sword.” 

“Would you like to fence with me occasionally ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then let us name an hour.” 

Every morning after that all who passed heard a great clash- 
ing of swords, stamping of feet, and loud voices coming from 
the lieutenant’s quarters. 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble of this experi- 
ment,” the doctor said one day. ‘ Has she shown any sign?” 

“Not yet, but it was just as well to try it. They told me 
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that he used to fence with the captain every morning just about 
that time, and as she did not like it, she would go down to the 
shore.” 

“Oh, my dear friend,” said the doctor, “ it will take more 
than that!” 


A month and a half had already gone by since the day that 
the division had arrived. One evening the officer sat at his desk 
opposite the doctor; he had not spoken for some minutes, and 
was passing his pen back and forth through the flame of the 
candle. 

‘“ How will it all end?” he finally said. ‘I suppose I shall 
go crazy, too—that will be the outcome. I am almost ashamed 
of myself; at times it seems as if every one would ridicule it.” 

“ And why?” asked the doctor. 

“ Why?” answered the other, timing his reply to give him an 
opportunity to think of what to say. “ Ridicule my zeal—my 
sympathy for the poor, unfortunate girl; ridicule my useless 
experiments.” 

“ Zeal and sympathy! They are not to be laughed at,” and, 
looking him in the eye, ‘‘ Tell me the truth,” he continued, 
“are you in love with Carmela?” 

“T,” exclaimed the officer, and he stood there as if asking 
himself that question and reddening at the thought. 

“Yes, you,” answered the doctor; “tell me the truth—be 
frank ; no need to assure you that I am your friend.” 

“Yes, you are my friend, and therefore I cannot tell you 
what is not true.” He was silent for a few moments, and then 
he spoke rapidly, first with pallid face, then all aglow, stammer- 
ing and contradicting himself, like a boy caught in mischief and 
obliged to give an explanation. He laughed nervously. “TI in 
love? and with Carmela? A crazy girl! Do you think it 
possible? How could sucha strange idea enter your head ? 
The day it happens you may assume the right to report to my 
colonel that I should be placed in an asylum. Inlove? Why, 
that is preposterous! I pity the poor girl! I sympathize with 
her. I would give anything to see her restored to reason. I 
would willingly make any sacrifice and rejoice in her restoration 
to health as if I were one of her‘own family. That is true; but 
such a feeling is far distant from love. I like her, and I sup- 
pose that sympathy always carries some degree of affection with 
it. I admire the noble character she must have had, which even 
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her insanity discloses. I like the honesty with which she avowed 
her love to him upon whom she bestowed her heart, and I am 
inspired with greater kindliness toward her on account of the 
cruelty of her fate. Poor girl! she is so beautiful, beautiful as 
an angel. Look at her eyes, her mouth, her hands! Did you 
ever look at her hands? And her hair flowing about her face, 
how soft and black it is! I look at her and say: ‘How sad 
that this fair daughter of the sun cannot be loved!’ There are 
moments when it is impossible to realize that she is not sane. 
When she looks straight into your eyes, and smiles and says 
‘Dear!’ And in the night, when I cannot see her face, but 
only hear her sweet voice telling me that she has been waiting ; 
that she wanted to see me; that she loved me—at those times 
against my reason I am forced to believe her sane. I listen to 
her, I take her hand and kiss it, I believe she knows and feels 
what she says, and while the illusion lasts my heart beats quickly 
—it beats as if I really were in love—and I call her by name 
with the idea that she is to answer me at last, and tell me that 
she is herself again. ‘Carmela!’ I say, and she will answer, 
‘Well?’ ‘You are not insane, are you?’ 

«<J, insane ?’ she answers, looking at me so seriously that I 
would swear she is not. 

“*Carmela!’ I cry, with a gleam of hope, ‘tell me once more 
that you are not.’ She looks at me as if astonished and breaks 
out into a laugh; then I feel as if I would die in despair. 

“You know something of what I have done, but you do not 
know all. Nearly every evening I have had her come to my 
quarters. I have talked with her for hours. I have played and 
sung to her the same old songs her lover used to sing. I told 
her that I was in love with her. I caressed her; I allowed her to 
caress me and kiss me as if I were a child. With what a heart 
I did this, I leave you to imagine. I do not know whether I 

*felt disgust, fear, shame or remorse, or the whole together. I 
can only tell you that in kissing her I trembled and paled as if 
I were kissing a corpse; then again I felt I was making a noble 
and generous sacrifice. But if at one moment ennobled, the 
next I would seem to be committing a crime, and shrink with 
horror from myself. I have suffered all possible agony, and all 
apparently for nothing! And with despair this fever in my 
heart increased. I cannot sleep, because I know that she is 
down at my door. I think of her face appearing at my window, 
and those two eyes fix themselves on mine. Then I may 
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imagine that I hear her coming up the stairs; I spring up in my 
bed and seem to hear her laugh down in the plaza—the laugh 
that chills like the touch of an icy hand—and I have not courage 
enough to go to the window to look out. If I begin to read or 
write, my thoughts are still with her. I am sad, and fearful of 
some tragic end; and when I ask what the outcome will be, 
what mark it will leave upon my heart, I will not answer myself. 
I fear the answer and dare not seek it. 

“ Doctor!” he exclaimed after a moment’s silence, “ am I, too, 
becoming insane? My brain seems to be giving way under this 
awful pressure; I cannot stand this life.” 

He was silent again, and then continued more calmly as hope 
reasserted itself. 

““ If she should regain her mind, and her heart become as it 
was before, and those eyes should lose forever their strange, 
terrifying light, and her sweet mouth never again emit that horrid 
laugh, and one day she should come to me and say, ‘I thank 
you and bless you. You have given me life; I am grateful and 
love you,’ and should then burst into tears. If I could see her 
as other girls are; if I could see her go to church and kneel 
in prayer, redden at a word of praise, re-feel one by one as in a 
new childhood the emotions and affections of which she has lost 
all knowledge ; and if I could say that I had brought about the 
change, that I had regiven her all the hopes of youth, and redeemed 
her for her family and for love, oh! my friend,” he exclaimed, 
grasping the doctor’s hand, “ I would think myself a god ; I would 
believe that I, too, had created a human being, to possess two 
souls and to live two lives—hers and mine. She would seem to 
belong to me; I would think that destiny had sent her, and I 
would take her to my mother as if she were an angel. I think I 
would go mad with joy. If it only were true!” And his head 
fell forward in his hands as he sobbed violently. 

‘« My treasure!” They were the words spoken by a familiar ; 
voice upon the plaza. He jumped up resolutely, and, turning to 
the doctor, said: “ Leave me.” ‘They grasped hands warmly, and 
the doctor went at once. 

The lieutenant remained standing in the middle of the room 
for a few moments, lost in thought, then stepping to the window, 
opened it and looked out. It was acalm, clear, beautiful night. 
He could see the whole village, the roofs, the deserted streets, the 
harbor and the shore, the sea quiet and still, and far away the 
Sicilian mountains ; and over it all fell the brilliant white light of 
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the full moon. “If I could only partake of this peace,” he 
thought, and with a sigh he leaned out of the window, and look- 
ing down saw Carmela seated before the door. 

“ Carmela!” he called. 

“ My dear!” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Whatam I doing? Iam waiting, youknow. Iam waiting 
for you.” 

“T am coming down to open the door.” 

Carmela clasped her hands in joy. 

The door opened and the officer appeared with a light in his 
hand. Carmela entered, and taking the candle passed in front 
of him and climbed the stairs hurriedly, and saying: ‘‘ Come, 
dear, give me your hand ;” she dragged him after her. 

When they reached his room he had her sit in front of him; 
and patiently, as he had done so often before, he rehearsed his 
trials and misfortunes; he invented new ones, experimenting in 
different ways, speaking slowly, thoughtfully—simulating love, 
hate, anger, desperation, pain. She would look at him attentively, 
and when he had finished she would ask, laughing: “ What is 
the matter?” or she would murmur: “ Poor little darling, I 
pity you!’ and she would take his hands and kiss them, feeling 
apparently the deepest sympathy. 

“Carmela!” he exclaimed at last. 

“What do you want ?” 

“Come here,” and he motioned her to come to him. She ap- 
proached slowly, looking at him lovingly, and then she suddenly 
fell into his arms, kissing him and whispering: ‘My dear, my 
darling!” He passed his arm around her waist and drew her 
down upon his knee and held her so, stroking her hair, looking 
intently into her eyes. She got up of a sudden, and seemed to 
be thinking of something. She finally murmured a few words, 
which he did not hear at first. She repeated them: “ He will 
leave me.” 

The officer saw a ray of hope, and remained silent, watch- 
ing her anxiously. Carmela was thoughtful or seemed to 
be for a moment longer; then smiling strangely, but not in 
her usual way, he could hear her say: “Two months—two 
months!” . ; 

He could hardly restrain a cry of joy at this evidence of a 
partial return of the reasoning faculties. At that instant Car- 
mela raised her head, saw a high hat near her, and with a burst 
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of laughter snatched it up, put it on and began to dance around 
the room. 

“ Carmela!” cried the officer sadly. 

But the remonstrance only seemed to increase her exitement. 

“Carmela!” he cried again and then ran after her, but she 
rushed down the stairs and was soon out of his reach in the 
very centre of the plaza, laughing and dancing. 

He returned and could see her from his window. 

“Carmela! Carmela!” he sobbed, and covering his face with 
his hands he fell upon a chair. 

The following morning he called at the doctor’s house at a 
very early hour. A glance at his face showed that he was 
in need of comfort and advice, which were at once lavishly 
bestowed. At first the officer seemed to listen, but soon was 
lost in thought. Suddenly he brightened up and said : 

“Tt is strange that I had not thought of it before.” 

“ Of what ?” asked the doctor. 

He did not answer, but drew his chair up to the table and 
wrote rapidly for some minutes. When he had finished, he read 
as follows : 


Dear LiguTENANT—I shall be brief, as is the custom among 
military men. I am stationed at Pantellaria, in command of 
the division of which you were in charge three years ago, during 
the month of July, August and September. In this village I 
have met a girl about eighteen years of age, Carmela by name. 
She has been insane for about two years, report says on your 
account. I understand that you have been informed of all the 
particulars, and know what has happened since your departure 
from the island, as well as the general traits of her insanity. I 
have taken great interest in her unfortunate condition, and am 
now making every effort to restore her lost reason. In this 
endeavor I have imitated your dress. I learned to sing and 
play as you did. I informed myself of your habits. I told her 
T loved her. I tried to make her believe that I was you— 
all apparently to no avail. I cannot express the sadness that 
has come over me at seeing my hopes shattered. One chance 
alone remains, and my ability to make use of it must come from 
you. The best authorities state that the insane may often be 
cured by reproducing for them with the utmost exactitude every 
minute particular of some great event that occurred prior to 
their deprivation of reason, though it may or may not have been 
the direct cause of it. I have thought that repeating for 
Carmela in this way the scene of your departure might prove 
efficacious. I made inquiries of several in the village, but only 
succeeded in eliciting the fact that you left in the evening, and 
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that before leaving you dined with the mayor and several others. 
What happened at that dinner they do not recall, or recall only 
in part. I beg you to give me these details; it will cost you 
little, and may confer great happiness upon me. Write me all 
you remember ; tell me who were there, all that was said; de- 
scribe the actions—everything. And, above all, try to give me 
the exact time and correct order of each incident. Do this for 
me, and I shall be grateful for the rest of my days. I add 
nothing else; I rely upon the nobility of your heart. 

With a cordial handshake from your comrade in arms, I 
remain anxiously awaiting your reply. 


“What do you think of it ?” 

“ Beautifully conceived,” answered the doctor, who had 
listened with the closest attention while he read; ‘“ but do you 
know his name ? his regiment ? where he is stationed now ?” 

“The mayor knows all that.” 

“ Do you think that he will answer? ” 

“T think so.” 

And he did answer—he answered with a letter ot eight pages. 
He gave all the desired particulars, mentioned the people who 
were there, stated the subjects of conversation, described the 
speeches, all in the order in which they occurred; but not a 
word beyond that—not a word about Carmela; not a word that 
did not refer to the dinner and to his departure; not a word 
beyond the mere answers required by the lieutenant’s questions ; 
not a remark of sympathy. But perhaps the very formality of 
his reply was an attempt at concealment of the remorse he felt— 
a remorse too deep to be expressed by the ordinary words of 
sorrow and regret. In sending his letter, he had only said: “At 
one in the morning the boat left. Good-bye.” And then the 
name. ; 

“T understand,” said the doctor, when his friend had finished 
reading the letter, “ I now understand why no one of the many 
present at that dinner has a very clear recollection of any of the 
details. No wonder their memory fails; the wine flowed so 
freely.” 

That same day they began preparations for this last great ex- 
periment. ‘They went to the mayor, the justice, the receiver, 
and all the other officials, with whom they were now more or 
less on terms of intimacy. The doctor, with the arguments of 
science; the officer, with simple earnestness of appeal, by reason- 
ing, explaining and demonstrating, at last succeeded in making 
each one understand what was expected of him. This assist- 
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ance thus assured, nothing remained but to rehearse the part 
each was to act. They sent for Carmela’s mother, but she 
needed few explanations—less than many others of the good 
people who were not quick to comprehend matters of that 
nature. 

Carmela had not been feeling well these last few days, and 
had remained at home most of the time. The officer and 
doctor went to look for her. She was seated on the floor near 
the door, with her back to the wall. When she saw them she 
got up, but much more slowly than usual, and approached the 
lieutenant. She tried to kiss him, and murmured the wonted 
words. 

“ Carmela,” said the lieutenant, “ we have news for you.” 

“News? News? News?” repeated Carmela, smoothing 
the officer’s face with her hand. 

“Tam going away to-morrow.” 

“Tam going away to-morrow,” repeated Carmela. 

“T, Iam going away. I am going to leave the village. I 
am going to leavé with all my soldiers. I am going on the 
steamer, and shall be carried away.” 

“Far away—far away,” muttered Carmela, looking in the 
direction the officer had motioned. For a moment she seemed 
to be thinking of something—then she said: 

“The steamer—the steamer, that smokes?” and she tried 
again to kiss the officer, calling him by the accustomed name. 

“ Not the faintest sign,” he thought, shaking his head. 

“ You must repeat it,” whispered the doctor; “ but better wait 
until later.” 

And they went away, after having told Carmela not to follow 
them. 

The dinner had been planned for the morrow. That same 
evening found Carmela again seated in front of the officers’ 
quarters. He called her in as soon as he entered, and they 
found his orderly, according to the directions that had been 
given him, quite intent upon packing. The table, the chairs, 
the sofa all covered with linen, clothing, books and papers 
thrown together in confusion ; and the man was in the centre of 
the room, stowing the different articles away in cases. 

At first sight of this disorder Carmela seemed surprised, and 
looked questioningly at the officer. 

“T am preparing to leave,” said he. 

Carmela looked around the room again, knitting her brows. 
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He had never seen her do that before, and watched her atten- 
tively. - 

“Tam going far away; I am going by the steamer.” 

“ Going by the steamer?” 

“Yes, I am going to-morrow night.” 

“To-morrow night ?” she repeated, and, seeing his guitar on 
a chair, she touched the strings gently. 

“ Are you not sorry 1am going away? Are you not sorry 
you will see me no more?” 

Carmela looked at him steadily, and then lowered her head 
and seemed to be thinking. He did not disturb her, but ap- 
peared to be busily engaged in giving his orderly directions 
about the packing. She kept her eyes fixed on them, with- 
out making the slightest movement or uttering a sound. He 
did not allow her to remain there long, but after a few minutes 
said: 

“Come, Carmela, you must not stay,” and taking her gently 
by the arm he led her toward the door. She turned around and 
put out her arms to embrace him. : 

“No, you must not,” said the officer. 

Carmela stamped her foot two or three times; and then, un- 
conscious that she had just been repulsed and now meeting with 
no resistance, she again extended her arms and passed her lips 
over his cheeks with that vacant expression seen sometimes on 
the faces of those whose minds are filled with many thoughts, 
but who are confining the attention to no particular object. 

“Does this denote improvement ?” he asked himself. “If 
God would only have it so!” 

The next morning he remained indoors, and would not see 
Carmela, although he knew that she was seated outside waiting 
for him. The afternoon was fully occupied in rehearsing for the 
evening. His apartment consisted of two rooms and a kitchen; 
between his bedroom and the entrance at the head of the stairs 
was a larger room, with windows opening on the plaza. It was 
in this that he intended to give the dinner. The hotel-keeper 
next door lent him a large table and came himself, as he had 
done three years before, to prepare there the few special dishes 
that were necessary. 

The doctor arrived first that evening about nine o’clock. “She 
is just outside,” he said as he entered. “She told me that she 
had not seen you to-day. I asked her if she felt well, and she 
looked at me and answered ‘Steamboat,’ and without a smile. 
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Who knows what was going on in that little head? God alone. 
Is everything arranged for your guests ? ” 

Having settled a few final details regarding the position at 
table, they had only to decide upon the best way for presenting 
one or two of the scenes of this drama. ‘These minor difficulties 
had just been disposed of when they heard the sound of voices 
and treading of feet. 

“ Here they are,” said the doctor, and he looked out of the 
window. “Yes, they are here.” 

The orderly went down to open the door, while the doctor 
lighted the candles that were placed at the four corners of the 
table. 

‘“ How my heart beats,” said the officer. 

“Courage, courage!” whispered his friend, grasping his hand. 
Then they heard Carmela exclaim: “I, too, am going on the 
steamer,” and she clapped her hands. ° 

“Courage!” repeated the doctor in his friend’s ear. “ Have you 
heard? She begins to think; that is a good sign. Courage! 
Here are your guests!” 

The door opened and the mayor, the justice and the others 
who had met at the café came in smiling. While the officer was 
greeting them and first thanking one and then another, the doctor 
whispered a few words to the servant, and he hastened down the 
stairs. In a moment he returned with Carmela, and passed into 
the other room with her without any one showing that he was 
aware of her presence. 

“ Let us be seated,” said the lieutenant. 

The squeaking caused by the chairs being drawn up to the 
table, and the buzz of conversation completely drowned the noise 
the servant made in trying to hold Carmela back, who, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I have not seen him for a whole day,” had tried to rush 
to the lieutenant. The orderly succeeded in restraining her, 
and placing a chair near the door forced her into it. None of 
those present turned toward her or looked at her, and she soon 
became quiet. 

The rattle of forks, knives, plates and glasses then began and 
increased gradually, with the additional discord of voices en- 
gaged in the more or less successful attempt to overpower each 
other. All except the doctor and the lieutenant ate heartily, and 
drank freely of the good wine that had been provided. They 
began by praising the virtues of the soldiers, the corporals and 
sergeants, their valor and courtesy; they praised the wine, but 
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the conversation finally degenerated to that last of all topics, the 
weather. It was remarked that it would be a beautiful night for 
the trip. Then followed a repetition of the former laudations of 
the soldiers, and a renewed discussion of the trip they were 
to take. ‘Their voices grew louder, their laughter more boister- 
ous, and the rapidity with which the glasses were being emptied 
caused their faces to glow and their eyes to sparkle. Words 
followed each other without apparent meaning or connection, 
and unconsciously each one had taken his part seriously and’ 
acted to perfection. But try as he might the officer could not 
enter into the scene with the spirit that he had considered nec- 
essary, though the only one who noticed it was the doctor, whose 
attention was divided between the two—the officer and Carmela. 
She had remained motionless throughout the entire dinner, watch- 
ing closely every slightest movement. Three soldiers entered 
and carried out several trunks that had been piled near the 
door. Carmel’a eyes were fastened upon them until they with- 
drew entirely, when her attention was once more directed to the 
table. 

The doctor whispered to the mayor. 

“ A toast!” exciaimed the latter immediately, as he arose with 
difficulty, holding the glass in his hand; “ a toast to the health of 
our gallant lieutenant. We grieve at his departure, but he will 
ever remain as a sweet memory in our hearts.” He then pro- 
posed three cheers for the lieutenant, and they all arose, and 
noisily clinking their glasses, spilling the wine in doing so, they 
gave three hearty cheers. The mayor fell heavily in his chair. 
A few other toasts were given, and the talk about the soldiers 
and the trip was again renewed. The doctor suggested that the 
receiver give one of his favorite songs; several others requested 
it, and the receiver yielded. He sang only a few stanzas before 
he was interrupted by the laughter and joking of two of his 
friends who were seated near him. 

The officer took advantage of a slight lull and cried, “ My 
turn, my turn now!” and they were all silent. He took up his 
guitar and tuned it. He was pale and his hands trembled, but 
the song bore no trace of his anxiety : 


‘« In the depths of your eyes, 
O Carmela, my sad soul 
In calmness dwells : 
There the passing day 
Love’s truth will find alway.” 
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Carmela had listened attentively, knitting her brows rrom time 
to time as one who is absorbed in thought. 

“ Good! Good!” they shouted. “ He sings like an angel,” 
said one. The officer continued : 


«« T’ll draw peace from your eyes, 
O Carmela, when the toll 
Of death's hour knells : 
Theirs the constant ray— 
Hope's star to light the way.” 


Those were the words, that was the music, precisely as they 
had been given on that other evening. ‘“ Good! Good!” re- 
peated the guests. The officer sat down in fear, not daring to 
look at Carmela. She had not moved, but kept her eyes riveted 
upon his face. ‘ Silence!” cried the officer, and all became 
still, The window was open, and music was heard from the 
plaza and the cheers of a crowd. It was the village band sur- 
rounded by many of the islanders, who believed that the division 
unexpectedly had been ordered to leave. Carmela looked toward 
the window. The expression on her face kept changing, and her 
large eyes moved from the window to the officer, from him to 
his guests, and then again to the window. When the music 
ceased a clapping of hands was heard, as had been three years 
before upon the same occasion. At that moment hurried steps 
were heard upon the stairs and a soldier entered. 

“ Lieutenant, the steamer is waiting.” 

And the lieutenant, arising, said : 

“We must go.” 

Carmela, with her eyes fixed upon him, got up slowly, pushing 
her chair slightly aside. All the guests arose and gathered around 
the lieutenant. Carmela’s mother entered. She kissed her daugh- 
ter affectionately, and whispered: ‘‘ Have courage, my dear; he 
will surely return in two months.” 

Carmela looked at her mother for an instant, and freeing her- 
self slowly from the embrace, without uttering a word turned her 
head around to stare at the officer. His friends were thanking 
him and wishing him a pleasant voyage. He buckled on his 
sword and took his cap in his hand. Meanwhile Carmela had 
stepped beyond the threshold of the room in which she had been 
sitting, glancing rapidly and nervously from the officer to those 
about him; then at the orderly, then at her mother. She clasped 
her forehead with both hands, breathing heavily and trembling 
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convulsively. Again they heard the music upon the piaza and 
the clapping of hands. 

“ We must go,” said the officer resolutely, and he started for 
the door. A long, despairing cry came from Carmela. She 
rushed to him and threw her arms about him, kissing him furi- 
ously upon his face and neck, crying and moaning. At last, 
before he could catch her, she fell upon the floor with her head 
at his feet. 

She was saved. 


Four months later, upon a beautiful night in September, when 
the moon was shining brightly, the steamer from Tunis that had 
made its usual stop in the harbor of Pantellaria was rapidly near- 
ing the shore of Sicily. The water about them was calm and 
undisturbed save the path that the steamer had plowed. The 
passengers were all on deck, and the beauty of the scene had 
awed them into silence. Apart from the rest were a young man 
and woman leaning over the rail with their heads so close to- 
gether that they seemed to touch. In the distance they could 
see the outline of the island they had left. They gazed long upon 
it without speaking, until the woman, raising her face, said: 

“T am sorry to leave my village, though I have suffered so 
there, where I first saw you, where you gave me life once more.” 
And she rested her head upon her companion’s shoulder. 

“We shall go back there some day,” he said, turning her so 
that he could look upon her face and into her eyes. 

«« And shall we go back to your quarters ?” she asked softly, 
“and in the evening sit at the window from which you used to 
call me? ‘Then perhaps you will sing the song I love to hear. 
Won't you hum it softly now ? ” 

And with his lips to her ear he began: 

‘(In the depths of your eyes, 
O Carmela—— ” 

Carmela threw her arms about her husband’s neck and sobbed. 

“ My darling!” he murmured, drawing her closer to him. 

When she looked up he saw a new beauty upon her face, and 
the moonlight showed where tears had been. 

She looked pensively upon the sea, the island in the distance 
and at her husband, and whispered : 

“Tt is a dream.” 

“No, my darling, it is the awakening.” 

And the boat glided silently on. 
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MISS HESTER’S CROSS * 


By Ceuia ELIzA SHUTE 


O you’ve seen her, Miss Ellery. 
Now I s’pose you won't give 
me a minute’s peace till I’ve 
told you all about her. Well, 

I dunno as I'll ever have a better 

chance than I’ve got now, so sit 

right down here while I finish 
fryin’ of these nut-cakes, an’ while 

{'m a talkin’ you can help yourself 

out o’ that cullender. Sea breezes 

always give folks an appetite.” 
“Le’s see, it must have been 
nigh on to twenty years ago that Miss Hester had the trouble 

that crazed her, for I was quite a youngish woman then, an’ I 

turned sixty last May. I’ve always lived right here in this little 

place, an’ I’ve seen some pretty bad storms in my day, but 
never the liké of that one. We were plannin’ for a big quiltin’ 

party down to Cousin Maria Hildrith’s that arternoon, an I'd 
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been cookin’ up for it for days before, but, land’s sake! there 
was something to think of besides quiltin’s when the time came. 

“That big house where you saw Miss Hester this arternoon 
was built for her grandmarm. Her grand’ther, Old Payson 
they called him, was nothin’ but a fisherman, an’ a crooked 
stick, too. - He used to get fightin’ drunk every once in a while, 
an’ was of mighty little account accordin’ to the stories they tell 
of him.. One day, when he’d took too much aboard, he an’ his 
oldest boy was capsized an’ drownded, an’ Mis’ Payson was 
left alone ‘except for one little boy about nine years old. Grand- 
marm Taylor used to say she was a well-meanin’ woman, but 
dreadful shiftless. Some city folks that were boardin’ here that 
summer pitied her and give her sewin’ to do, and took quite a 
shine to Nathan. He was a smart little feller, though where he 
took it from it would be hard to tell, but he suited them city 
folks to a T, an’ when they went back out West they pursuaded 
Mis’ Payson to let him go along too. She made a terrible touse 
about it, but he wanted to go so bad himself that finally she 
agreed, an’ that was the last ever seen of him round these parts. 
Of course his marm heard from him, an’ after a time he sent her 
a lot of handsome things. I remember Grandmarm ‘Taylor 
tellin’ about a silk gown she had one summer that would almost 
stand alone it was so stiff. The things didn’t do her no good, 
though, for they were so fine she didn’t dare wear ’em, an’ I 
s'pose they’re stowed away somewheres now if the moths ain’t 
got at ’em. 

“When Nathan was merried he sent for his mar to come and 
live with him, but she wouldn't go, an’ so he built that house for 
her. It was so big she was lost in it when it was done, but she 
lived in a few of the rooms, an’ had a woman to live with her 
an’ do all the work, which was one of Nathan’s city notions. 
By an’ by baby girls came, an’ then Grandmarm ‘Taylor was. 
called in reg’lar to see the miniatures that came every year. 
Grandmarm said they looked like little angels. 

‘Twas eighteen years before their grandmarm ever saw ’em, 
an’ they stopped here on their way home from school. I was a 
little thing then, but I ain’t forgot how I felt when I saw those 
sweet young ladies Icokin’ out of the coach winders as they driv 
through the town, laughin’ an’ talkin’ to each other with a sort 
of s’prised look in their pretty eyes. One of ’em had black hair 
an’ eyes (that was Miss Hester), an’ the other had blue eyes and 
hair the color of buttercups. We childern crowded up on top of 
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them big rocks at the side of the road to see 'em pass, an’ they 
smiled an’ nodded to us as good-natured as can be when they 
caught sight of us. Their marm was a high and mighty lookin’ 
piece, but she was handsome, an’ I was about as tickled with her 
as I was with the gals. 

““ They stayed here all that summer, an’ a pony kerridge came 
down from the city that was always to be seen somewheres on the 
kintry roads. About all we childern did was to watch for that 
pony kerridge, for there wasn’t no school an’ we liked it better’n 
playin’. When they went away it seemed as if half the village 
had gone too, an’ I've crep’ away many a time to cry, I missed 
‘em so. They'd been real kind to Mis’ Payson, an’ she was 
lonesome enough without ’em. But she didn’t live very long 
arterwards. She was old, an’ had been real feeble for a long 
time, an’ the next winter she died an’ the house was shut up. 

“ Arter Mis’ Payson died nobody heard anything more about 
the rest of em. We all grew up, an’ had other things to think 
of. Jon’than an’ I got merried, an’ arter Grandmarm Taylor 
died we came to live here in her house, the nearest one to the 
Payson house, but we kep’ shy of that place I can tell you, ‘twas 
so dismal. But we got used to it arter a while, an’ never give it 
a thought till Miss Hester came back so unexpected. 

“ Tt leaked out arterwards that her sister merried a man that 
had kerried on so he had to run off out of the kintry, an’ his 

" wife couldn't bear it and died, leaving a little boy for Miss Hes- 
ter to take care of. Nathan Payson an’ his wife had both died 
of a fever in foreign parts several years before, an’ the money 
had all come to the two gals, but I guess that scamp got most 
of Miss Hester’s as well as his wife’s, for she lived pretty snug 

- arter she came back here. When we heard she’d come we 
couldn’t believe it at fust, though when we saw smoke comin’ 
out of the chimbly, and the doors and winders open, we had to. 
Of course the whole village was up in arms to know what she 
was back here for, but she kep’ as close as the bark to a tree an’ 
nobody got any satisfaction out of it. Folks didn’t dare go near 
the house, for she’d shut the door in Parson Everett’s face when 
he called, an’ that nat’rally put a stop to our venturing nigh. 

“ The fust Sunday Miss Hester came to church it nearly broke 
up the whole meetin’. No one s'posed she’d ever do it, and even 
Parson Everett got mixed up, an’ clean forgot his openin’ prayer. 
I remember as well as though ‘twas yesterday how she came 
up the broad aisle an’ went into old Mis’ Paysen’s pew, an’ I 
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couldn’t help thinkin’ how she used to look in years past an’ 
gone, in her muslins an’ laces an’ feathers an’ flowers, as she 
stood upin hymn time, singin’ fit to bring tears. She was a fine- 
lookin’ woman, though she showed she'd seen trouble, an’ her 
eo face had some- 
@ thing about it that 
Po made you want to 
\ look at it agin an’ 
agin. I guess all 
é Ss those eyes fixed 
y= ~2)) on her made her . 
|, feel uneasy at last, 
/ for she dropped 
y) » her veil an’ sat as 


\ > Mf stiff as a ramrod, 
G4 =z not lookin’ to 
“4 = right or left. The 
_— meee little boy made 

EE es me think of a 
Chiny figger Uncle Abe brought me from one of his v’y’ges, 
that looked as if it would break if you as much as looked 
at it. He had hair for all the world like flax, and big eyes as 
blue as the sea, an’ he seemed shy, an’ flushed up pink if he 
caught anybedy lookin’ at him. He was mighty well-behaved 
through the service, though that was shorter’n usual, for that ‘ 
openin’ prayer was generally pretty long-winded, I s’pose, though 
Parson Everett never said a word more’n he thought was needed. 

‘“‘ When the ice was once broke they came to church reg’lar, 
an’ the congregation grew amazingly. Parson Everett took credit 
for rousin’ an interest, but I guess there was a reason for it he 
was too much wrapped up in his preachin’ to understand, for 
you see twas only at church folks ever got a chance to see Miss 
Hester or the boy. She never let him out to play with other 
childern, an’ kep’ him as close as she did herself till he was about 
twelve years old, an’ then she packed him off to school. He 
didn’t come back, even for holidays or vacations for years, but 
she used to go away, an’ be gone for days, we s’posed, to see 
him. 

* One hot summer arternoon I was a-comin’ up from the beach 
when I heard somebody whistlin’ behind me, an’ I looked 'round 
to see the prettiest young feller comin’ along as brisk as you 
please. He was tall an’ straight, with a nice, broad-shouldered 
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figger, an’ his eyes were merry, an’ his mouth looked as if he 
would be a case for teasin’. His hair was real light an’ curled 
‘round his face, an’ his clothes had a cityfied cut. I hadn’t the 
ghost of an idee ’twas anybody I'd ever seen before, but just as he 
was passin’ me hestopped an’ took off his cap. ‘ Ain’t you Mis’ 
Cate ?’ he asked. ‘ Yes, I be,’ said I, ‘but who in natur’ be you 
to know my name?’ He laughed an’ said he guessed he’d 
changed more’n I had in six years, an’ he’d leave me to guess 
who he was, an’ then off he went with a mischievous laugh. I 
stopped short an’ watched him, for I was cur’us arter what he’d 
said, an’ when I saw him turn into Miss Hester’s yard it came 
over me ’twas Payson Ashe. 

“ He made quite a stop that time, five or six weeks, I should 
think. Jon’than made a pretty penny rowin’ him out to the P’int 
almost every mornin’ to a fine, big yacht, an’ he said there was 
always half-a-dozen young fellers aboard that was laughin’ an’ 
hollerin’ an’ havin’ the best sort of atime accordin’ to their idees 
of fun. Payson was always pleasant an’ free enough with the 
village folks, but you couldn’t git a word out of him about his 
affairs. He was dumb as an oyster on that subject, though he 
could rattle away fast enough on others. I guess there ain’t no 
doubt but what he was pretty wild, an’ he’d sit in the tavern 
evenin’s an’ tell things that made the men think he was ripe for 
. perdition if all he said was true. 

«‘ Arter he’d gone again Miss Hester kep’ closer’n ever. When 
she went to church she never seemed to be listenin’ to the ser- 
mon, but thinkin’ of something ’way off. She aged dreadful fast, 
an’ her hair had great white streaks in it that showed plain as 
day against the black. Folks began to speak of it, an’ to make 
up their minds that Payson was at the bottom of it. But we’d 
got tired of guessin’ about Miss Hester’s affairs by that time, an’ 
so we let it drop. 

“The Sunday before the storm we was all at church. It was 
a beautiful day late in September, an’ it seemed as if everybody 
in the village had turned out to make the most of it. Miss Hes- 
ter’s pew was up the middle aisle near the front of the church, 
an’ some way behind her the postmaster’s family sat. Arter 
service was over we stood ’round the door talkin’ an’ Miss Hester 
stood at her pew door waitin’ for Jane (the gal that lived with 
her) to find something she’d dropped on the pew floor, when the 
postmaster went hurryin’ up the aisle an’ give hera letter. Some- 
times when letters came late, or folks were sick, or there was a 
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storm, the Cap’n would bring ’em to church an’ give ’em out 
there, an’ that was how he happened to have one for Miss Hester 
that day. It was a thick letter, with some kind of a sign on it 
an’ a big red seal, an’ the minute she looked at it she turned 
white an’ plumped down on the cushion as if her breath was gone. 
When she saw us all lookin’ at her she plucked up spirit an’ 
walked off, though we could see she was trembling all over an’ 
that she walked slower’n usual. 

“The very next day Payson Ashe put in an appearance. I 
was puttin’ up clean curtains in my foreroom when I heard the _ 
stage comin’ an’ I poked my head out of the winder just in time 
to see it go by with Payson Ashe inside, all crouched up in a 
corner, as though he didn’t want to beseen. Ithought there was 
somebody else in there beside him, but I couldn’t be sure. 

“Tt had been a miser’ble kind of a day, an’ the next mornin’ 
Jon’than said ’twas his opinion we was goin’ to have a bad 
storm. He didn’t go out, an’ ppttered ‘round the house, doin’ 
odd jobs, all the mornin’, We was in the kitchen eatin’ an early 
dinner when the door flew open an’ in came, of all critters in the 
world, Miss Hester Payson! I fairly give a yell, I was so struck 
up, for she’d never stepped inside my doors afore, an’ Jon’than 
sat with his mouth wide open, starin’ at her as if she’d been a 
spirit. She went right up to him, without noticin’ me, and held 
out a handful of money, an’ said she wanted him to take Pay- 
son out to the P’int, to a vessel there was there, right away. Of 
course he told her he thought we was goin’ to have a tough 
storm, an’ that ’twould be risky for pleasure parties to go out when 
the fishermen was already beginnin’to come in. She didn’t seem 
to mind what he said about danger a bit. She fairly begged an’ 
pleaded with him to go, an’ when she bust out cryin’, and wrung 
her poor thin hands, it was too much for Jon’than, an’ he told 
her he’d see what he could do. As soon as she heard him say 
that she shot off for home, though I begged her to sit down and 
dry herself. 

“ Jon’than and two Griggs fellers that lived near got things 
ready and went right down to the shore. I didn’t dare goalong, 
though I wanted to bad enough, but Jon’than said arterwards 
that they hadn’t more’n got there when Miss Hester and Payson 
an’ a lady all muffled up in a big cloak came down an’ waited 
on the rocks till the boat was ready. When Payson was a goin’ 
to step in, the lady in the cloak caught hold of him an’ declared 
she was goin’, too. He tried to undo her arms and push her 
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away, but he couldn’t do it, an’ nothin’ he said to her seemed to 
have any effect. The men were anxious to git off, an’ ‘om 
Griggs turned round to Jon’than and said, so’s Miss Hester could 
hear him—though he said arterwards he’d bitten his tongue out 
fust if he’d knowed what ’twould lead to—‘If we wait much 
longer we won’t git there at all.’ Miss Hester’s eyes blazed at 
that. She jumped for’ards an’ grabbed the gal by the arm. 
“You fool!’ she said. ‘Don’t you know you're spoilin’ his 
chances for escape? Let him go; let him go, I say!’ An’ 
she shook the gal an’ tried to pull her away from Payson by 
main force. The gal’s hood fell back in the scuffle, an’ the men 





saw she was a reg’lar beauty, though she looked half crazy when 
Miss Hester was holdin’ of her, and screamed she’d jump into 
the sea if Payson left her alone with her. ‘Ihe poor boy looked 
desperate, but when he heard her say that he give in an’ lifted 
her into the boat an’ told the men to push off. Miss Hester had 
stood like a graven image, watchin’ what they was doin’, an’, even 
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when he called out to her ‘ Good-bye,’ she never took no notice, 
but stood there till the rain an’ fog shut her out of sight. Then 
Jon’than said there came an awful scream, ‘Payson! Payson! 
Payson!’ that went through him like a knife, ’twas so full of 
agony. Payson jumped up as if he’d been shot, an’ he called 
back agin an’ agin, but the wind took his voice seaward, an’ of 
course she couldn’t hear. Whether it was because the sound had 
got so fixed in their minds they couldn’t git rid of it or not, I 
dunno, but those men say to this day they heard that awful 
wailin’ cry all the way out to the Pint, an’ it’s a good three 
miles. "T'was a mercy they ever got there ’an back agin, for the 
seas was runnin’ pretty high by that time. Neither Payson nor 
the lady spoke a word all the way. He sat lookin’ ahead, with 
his face like a piece of marble, an’ the gal crouched in the bot- 
tom of the boat, with her face covered up, as still as a mouse. 
When they got out to the ship they was hauled on board, 
an’ the men put back agin. ‘They found Miss Hester on the 
rocks waitin’ for ’em, but all she said when Jon’than told her 
they’d got aboard all right, was, ‘Thank God! thank God!’ over 
an’ over. Jon’than couldn’t rest till he’d seen her git into her 
house all right, unbeknownst to her though; an’ then he came 
home an’ told me all about it, an’ we wondered what it all meant, 
an’ how ’twas goin’ to end. 

“ All that arternoon the storm grew wuss an’ wuss. The rain 
came down in sheets, an’ the wind blew fit to sweep the whole 
village out to sea. It seemed as if the Old Harry had broke 
loose arter we’d gone to bed, an’ we couldn’t git no sleep wuth 
speakin’ of betwixt worry an’ racket. ’I.ong about midnight I 
woke up from a cat-nap with a tremendous start. ‘Jon’than,’ 
said I, ‘what was that?’ Jon’than was out of bed an’ gittin’ 
into his clothes. ‘It’s a gun,’ said he. ‘ Sure as fate some ship's 
a goner.’ I jumped up an’ begun to dress too, an’ we hurried 
down stairs an’ lit up. In a minute or two there came a bang 
on the kitchen door, an’ there was the Griggses all primed for 
another tussle. Jon’than went off with ’em with a lot of ropes 
an’ things, an’ then I just wrapped up warm an’ follered ’em, for 
I hadn’t no mind to stay there alone not knowin’ what was hap- 
penin’. I was hardy, and knew a drenchin’ wouldn’t do me no 
harm. 

“ But I hadn’t no idea how bad it was till I got out. The 
wind was blowin’ everyways, an’ it beat agin me so I could 
hardly git a step ahead. Every once in a while I'd have to stop 
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an’ turn ’round to git my breath. It was dark as a pocket, too, 
except that when the lightning came ’twould glare so ’twould 
fairly make me wince. When I got downto the beach I could 
see little twinklin’ lights movin’ round that I knew was the men’s 
lanterns, an’ the sand was dotted with black figgers hurryin’ down 
to the place where the boats were kep’. I got along as fast as I 
could, an’ kep’ runnin’ onto other women comin’ down to try to 
keep the men from goin’ out. I knew ’twas wastin’ my breath to 
talk to Jon’than if his mind was made up, but somehow I didn’t 
worry, for it seemed to me ’twouldn’t be the least use-to try to 
put out such a night as that was. The Griggses, of course, flew 
round like parched peas, an’ there was plenty to help ’em, but 
every time they started the boat was swamped, and at last they 
had to give it up. You’d a thought ’twas wise if you’d seen those 
waves raring up as high as our church steeple. When they 
broke the beach fairly shook. 

““Everybody’d heard by that time how Payson Ashe and the 
lady had gone out to that vessel, an’ of course folks was afraid 
they’d come to grief. Every time that gun sounded way off in 
the storm it did seem as if we should go wild. The men said it 
sounded in the direction of the P’int, an’ we felt pretty sure the 
ship had gone on the reef out there. One of the men came up 
from the lower end of the beach, an’ he said that Miss Hester 
and Jane was walkin’ back an’ forth there as if they was de- 
mented, but they never came up where we were, an’ we couldn’t 
do nothin’ but let ’em alone. 

“ Mornin’ came at last, but I almost wished we was back in 
the dark agin, it looked so awful. ‘Them tremendous waves, all 
topped with white foam, came runnin’ up on the beach asif there 
was no whoa to ’em, and the wind tore the spray off an’ sent it 
flyin’ everywheres. ‘The beach was covered with driftwood, but 
we couldn’t tell what it come from, an’ so we stood ‘round an’ 
waited with our hearts in our mouths every time we saw anything 
cast up. The gun hadn’t been heard for a long time, an’ we 
s’posed the ship had gone to pieces long before. Some of the 
men were up on those big rocks, an’ all of a sudden they give a 
yell an’ came runnin’ down the beach as fast as they could go. 
Another of them big waves was comin’, dashin’ an’ beatin’ some- 
thing round, fust on top an’ then down in the black pit under- 
neath. The men made a line, and grabbed at it as soon as it 
came within reach before the waves could carry it off agin, an’ 
hauled it up to a place where the waves couldn't get it. 
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“’Twas the bodies of two people, a man an’ a woman, tied to 
some timbers fastened together so as to form a cross. A big 
black cloak was twisted all ’round the man’s face so we couldn’t 
see it, but the gal’s face that rested in the hollow of his arm was 
the sweetest one I ever saw. She had brown hair an’ straight 
brown eyebrows, an’ the prettiest little mouth, that was smilin’ 
even then. She was dressed beautiful, too, an’ her little fingers 
were covered with rings that sparkled like dewdrops on the grass 
in the early mornin’. Jon’than stood close to me, an’ he nudged 
me as soon as he saw her, an’ whispered ‘ It’s'the gal I saw yes- 
terday mornin’, Marthy,’ an’ then I knew before they got the 
cloak unwound that the other would be the face of Payson Ashe 
with all the life beat out of it. 

“We stood there fairly bewildered, none of us havin’ our wits 
about us, when right through the crowd came Miss Hester. 
The soft sand had deadened the sound of her footsteps, an’ 
nobody knew she was comin’ till she was right among us. She 
looked awful! You know she's tall an’ thin, an’ her dress was 
soakin’ wet and stuck close to her, an’ her gray hair was blowin’ 
’round her face an’ neck. She looked half dead except for her 
eyes—but they blazed like coals of fire. Tom Griggs had jumped 
an’ throwed the cloak over the dead faces as soon as he saw 
her, but she stepped up an’ pulled it off. I expected she'd give 
an awful screech when she saw ’em, or else fall down in a dead 
faint, but she didn’t do either. She stood as if she had been 
turned into stone, an’ her face was as white as them she was 
lookin’ at. If one of the women hadn't screamed, I dunno how 
long she’d have stayed so, but when she heard that, she shivered 
an’ her mouth twisted ’round in a queer way, an’ then she looked 
up at us an’ /avghed/ ’Twas an awful laugh, too; not loud, 
but crafty-like, as though she knew something she didn’t mean 
to tell, an’ I guess like enough that was true. Jane tried to lift 
her up. She was like a wild critter, an’ when Miss Hester paid 
no attention to her it seemed as if she’d got her deathblow. 
She just dropped down on the sand and covered her face in her 
shawl an’ sobbed an’ cried till I thought she’d kill herself. 

“Miss Hester knelt down and brushed the hair away from 
Payson’s face, where the cruel waves had beaten it flat. She 
took out her poor wet handkerchief an’ tried to wipe his face 
an’ hands dry, an’ she smoothed his clothes an’ patted his cheeks, 
whisperin’ all the time to him so low we couldn’t hear a word she 
said. It was enough to break your heart to see her; but I 
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noticed she never touched the poor little gal or seemed to see 
her at all. 

“Of course, we could see that the shock had driven her out 
of her mind, an’ Jane seemed almost as bad. We had to man- 
age someway about gittin’ of ’em home. Some of the men 
finally went an’ lifted the cross with the bodies still fastened to 
it on their shoulders. Miss Hester didn’t make no fuss, though 
we was all afraid she would. She just took hold of one of 
Payson’s hands an’ walked along by his side. I guess there was 
never a curiouser procession seen anywheres than tHat one, nor 











a sadder one either, for we all fell into line an’ follered on. 
When we got to the house Jane opened the big front door, an’ 
the men carried the childern into the foreroom, an’ arter a good 
deal of tryin’ got the ropes undid an’ the poor stiff fingers open 
so’s they could separate ’em from the timbers an’ each other. 
Miss Hester stood by all the time watchin’ with them awful 
eyes, an’ when everything was done we had to go out an’ leave 
her there. I stayed all night, for Jane wouldn’t hear of my 
goin’. We two sat in the next room to the one Miss Hester was 
in, an’ if it hadn't been for the tickin’ of the clock an’ the 
crackle of the fire I should have gone crazy I do believe. Jane 
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kept her ear at the keyhole half the time, but she didn’t hear 
anything but a low whisperin’. When mornin’ came I told her 
1 was goin’ in there whether or no, but though I put on a bold 
front my knees fairly knocked together when I tuned the handle 
an’ peaked in. There she stood by the sofy, lookin’ down at 





Payson, just as she was doin’ when we left her the night before. 
I don’t believe she’d moved all that time. When I found she 
didn’t take no notice of me I beckoned to Jane, an’ she brought 
in a cup of tea, an’ Miss Hester took it and drank it without 
seemin’ to know what she was about. But we couldn’t git her 
out of the room noway¥¥* 

“‘Lawyer Barnes came up bright an’ early, an’ he an’ Jane 
had a long conference. She either couldn’t or wouldn’t tell him 
about Miss Hester’s folks, an’ so he had to take things on his 
own shoulders. Of course, we was all upset over the funeral, 
for we knew Miss Hester would make an awful fuss when they 
came to take Payson away, but it mercifully happened that she 
give out completely the day before an’ had to be put to bed, an 
they was buried in our little cemetery back of the meetin’-house 
while she laid there takin’ no notice of anything. She never was 
rational agin, though she wasn’t ravin’. She was gloomy an’ 
quiet, an’ her face arter she was up an’ about agin was the 
saddest one you ever looked on. She had one queer freak 
though, an’ that was about the old wooden cross. Somehow 
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she happened across it, an’ whether she remembered about it or 
not she made Jane bring it up an’ fasten it to the piazzy, where 
you saw it to-day, an’ there it’s been ever since. It looks 
strange, but it’s been a sight of ‘comfort to the poor loony critter, 
an’ I s’pose it'll be likely to stay there as long as she lives, if it 
lasts that long. 

“ Didn’t we ever find out why they went out on such a bad 
day? O, yes, an’ right away too. The very day arter they was 
drownded two strange men came to the village an’ stopped at 
the tavern. Everybody was talkin’ about the storm an’ the 
drownin’, an’ the strangers were mightily interested in the story. 
When they’d heard it all, one of ’em said to the other, ‘ Well, 
then, we’re too late if that’s true.’ Jon’than was there an’ he 
just riz up an’ said it was true, an’ did they belong to Miss 
Hester, for if they did they’d better go right up an’ help Lawyer 
Barnes out of the mess he was in. They said they wasn’t no 
relation to the Paysons, but they’d like to go up, for they knew 
all about Payson Ashe an’ the gal he'd merried an’ run off with! 
There! Did you ever hear the beat of that! 

“So up they travelled, an’ peeked round in every hole an’ 
comer. They was sober enough, though, when they went into 
see those poor drowned childern, an’ I guess they wished them- 
selves well out of such a business, for it came out they was 
detectives comin’ to arrest Payson for something he’d done— 
forgery I believe they called it—anyway, something that would 
have put him in jail if he’d been caught. Arter we heard that, 
we was more reconciled to his takin’ off, for we took pride in 
our village folks, an’ none of ’em had ever been jail-birds then, 
though I can’t say as much now. : 

“Well, I guess I’ve told you the whole story. Miss Hester’s 
lived here ever since, an’ Jane takes the best care she can of 
her. Every day, rain or shine, you can see her out on that 
piazzy, holdin’ on to the cross an’ lookin’ off out to sea. What 
she sees there, or what she thinks of, is more’n IT can tell, but if 
she remembers what I do about the cross an’ the storm, it’s a 
wonder she didn’t jump into the sea years ago. I'm certain I 


should have.” 


MORTIMER SLUKE’S WINDFALL* 


By WiLL LIsENBEE 


was a cold, blustery 
night in January. 

Mortimer Sluke sat 

by the bright fire 

that blazed in the 
open grate in his 
own room at the 

“ White Swan,” his 

head resting against 
the soft cushions of 
the chair, his eyes 
closed as if at peace 
with all the world. 
Though a briefless and penni- 
less lawyer, Mortimer Sluke 
was not the man to waste his 
days and impair his digestion by worry and ° 
: useless fretting. What if he were a month in 
arrears for his board and lodging ? Men before him had been 
in the same predicament and had lived to laugh at the trivial 
circumstance over a bottle of burgundy. Why should not for- 
tune so favor him ? 

It was true the innkeeper of the ‘‘ White Swan” had lost much 
of his affability under the strain of deferred hopes and unfulfilled 
promises of liquidation, and there were times when there was 
almost a touch of insolence in mine host’s tones as he referred to 
uncanceled obligations, but time would remove all these petty 
annoyances—as it had done in numerous cases before. There 
was Tom Packet. Mortimer remembcred his case so well now, 
because it was not unlike his own in respect of debts. Tom had 
been a schoolmate and chum of Mortimer’s—poor as a church 
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mouse and with no prospect of getting on in the world, for he 
always would look on the dark side of life.“ Poor Tom,” people 
had said, “he is a subject for the almshouse or the suicide’s 
grave,” and it seems that they had not been far 
wrong, for he was actually contemplating blow- 
ing out his own brains when he was interrupted 
in the proceeding by the arrival of the postman, 
who brought a letter announcing the 
death of a distant relative who had 
left him a fortune of nearly a million. 
A week from that time Tom 
related the circumstance at a 
costly banquet which he had 
given to a few of his old 
friends. 

But there was no relative 
whom Mortimer Sluke could 
think of just then who could be 
depended upon to die at so op- 
portune a time, and even if they 
should, the absence of wealth 
among them precluded all pos- 
sibility of a rich inheritance 
coming to him. And as to clients—well, they had been so tardy 
in the past that the possibility of their arrival seemed so remote 
as to afford no basis upon which to build prospects for the 
future. What then ? 

As if in answer to this question there came a soft rap at the 
door. The next moment it was opened and a woman entered— 
a girl rather—one whom Mortimer had seen arrive at the inn 
that evening and had afterwards met at the supper table. She 
nodded as she came in, then advancing with a graceful step, 
threw herself into a chair before him. 

As Mortimer’s eyes dwelt upon her he saw a slender, supple 
figure, full of unstudied grace and energy; a well-shaped head 
covered with a rebellious mass of burnt gold curls; a face of 
more than passing loveliness, with a suspicion of coquetry in 
her glance. 

She seemed perfectly at ease under his scrutinizing gaze, and 
with cool deliberation removed her gloves, drew a silver card- 
case from a leathern hand-satchel which she carried, and 
extracting a delicate bit of pasteboad therefrom, tossed it 
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upon the table at Mortimer’s side. He took up the card and 
read : 


“ FLORENCE DANGERFIELD, RusHwoop HALL.” 


“ Pardon my abrupt intrusion,” she said, in a low, well modu- 
lated voice. ‘You are Mr. Mortimer Sluke, the attorney, I 
presume ?” 

Mortimer bowed assent, a look of pleasing expectancy upon 
his face. 

“If you are not otherwise occupied just now,” she went on, 
fixing a pair of very large gray eyes upon the young attorney, 
“I should like to con- 
sult you regarding a 
matter that requires me 
to have the counsel 
of a legal adviser at 
once.” 

‘““My time is yours; I 
shall be only too happy to 
serve you, Miss Danger- 
field,” replied Mortimer, in 
an affable tone, throwing a 
degree more of stress on 
the Miss” than the occa- 
sion called for. 

A slight coloring suffused 
her cheek as she made a 
graceful inclination of the 
head, and the young lawyer noticed with 
a feeling akin to gratification that she 
did not correct him in the use of the 
prefix, for Mortimer Sluke was one of 
those individuals to whom beauty is 
inconceivably more interesting when 
free from the meshes of the matrimonial net. 

“T hardly know how to begin that which I wish to say to 
you,” she continued, a faint shadow crossing the transparent 
beauty of her face. “It is a subject that is painful to me, and 
one which J would willingly avoid if I could do so.” 

She paused, and for some moments seemed debating as to how 
she should proceed. 

Mortimer watched her closely, a feeling of vague perplexity 


G 
~~ 
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as to the object of her visit stirring in his breast, a look of un- 
disguised admiration upon his face. A swift glance at the visi- 
tor was sufficent to convince the attorney that his prospective 
client was a person of 
ample means. The rich 
laces that graced her cost- 
ly, close-fitting gown, the 
gleam of diamond rings 
upon her white, shapely 
fingers, as well as her ap- 
pearance and manner, all 
served to strengthen this 
conviction, and caused 
visions of crisp, new bank- 
notes and divers canceled 
obligations to flit before 
his pleased imagination. 

“The matter of which I wish 
to speak,” said the fair visitor, 
tapping the arm of the chair with 
a gold-tipped pencil, and fixing a most 
engaging look upon her auditor, ‘is in 
reference to the very trying position in 
which I am placed by reason of certain provisions in a will 
where I am the chief beneficiary. 

“The position imposed upon me,” she went on, “ is not only 
very trying and disagreeable to myself, but bids fair to deprive 
me of certain rights and benefits which are justly mine. I am 
made subject to the domination of those who have no concep- 
tion of justice, and who have, by their cruelty and despotism, 
driven me to the verge of despair. With no one of my owu 
blood to care for me or offer protection, I am wholly at the mercy 
of strangers, whose selfishness and greed have made them blind 
to all reason and deaf to entreaty.” 

She paused. Her head drooped, and there was a gleam of 
moisture in her eye as she lifted a delicate lace handkerchief 
of exquisite design to her face. 

Mortimer was deeply touched by these signs of distress. 

“JT shall not go over all I have endured and suffered,” she 
went on, after a few moments of silence, “ but will give you the 
necessary facts as briefly as I can. A short time ago a relative 
of mine died, leaving a large fortune, and, being the only one 
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who had any claim upon him, I was, of course, the chief bene- 
ficiary in the deceased’s will. But, being a somewhat strange and 
eccentric personage, the deceased made certain conditions and 
stipulations in his will by which I am made subject to the author- 
ity of others till | marry or attain my majority. But this is not 
the worst. The will also specifies that unless I shall marry be- 
fore a certain date the bulk of the inheritance, which, in justice, 
should be mine, will go to another. You can readily perceive 





the predicament I am placed in, and it is to obtain your assist- 
ance in devising some means by which I can escape the tyranny 
of my guardians and secure control of what is mine that I have 
come to you. 

“You may think it strange that I have not laid this matter be- 
fore my own attorneys, or those of my deceased relative and ben- 
efactor, but as they now have charge of my affairs and are re- 
ceiving handsome fees for their services, and will continue to do 
so while the business is in their hands, you can easily see that 
they will not lend acceleration toany movement to deprive them 
of this source of revenue.” 
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“You are right,” said Mortimer. “It is not likely that they, 
being interested in the issue, will give you the proper advice. 
You certainly did a wise thing in seeking counsel from another 
source. I shall be happy to aid you in any way possible, and I 
dare say we can easily find some way out of the difficulty.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sluke! You don’t know what relief your assurance 
gives me. I had grown so miserable under the strain of mental 
worry and ill-treatment that I have almost despaired of ever 
gaining even a brief respite from my troubles.” 

“Then you must take hope,” in a tone that was meant to be 
kind and reassuring. ‘ Have you a copy of the will ?” 

“ Unfortunately I have not—that is, as a whole. But I man- 
aged to secure a copy of that part of the will which imposes the 
obligations upon me. ‘This may give you all the information 
necessary.” 

“That will do for the present at least.” 

The visitor drew from her portmanteau a large sheet of paper, 
written over in a delicate feminine hand, and gave it to Mortimer. 
She then drew a roll of bills from the same place, and selecting 
five—each of a one-hundred-dollar denomination—laid them upon 
the table at the lawyer’s side. 

“ Please accept this as a retainer,” she said with some confu- 
sion. ‘ You must pardon me; perhaps I should have given you 
this before asking your advice, but I am ignorant of business 
affairs.” 

Mortimer could hardly suppress a gasp as he glanced at the 
bills. It seemed almost a fortune to him, and for a moment he 
almost lost his presence of mind. He managed to murmur 
something like thanks with an assurance that her manner of do- 
ing business was entirely satisfactory ; and as to fees—/hat was 
a matter of minor consideration. 

Unfolding the document she had given him, he read it through 
carefully. He noted, with great satisfaction, that the estate 
willed to his fair visitor was valued at little less than a million, 
and the conditions imposed were plainly set forth. ‘They were 
not serious ones. ‘The first stipulated that the property, as well 
as the guardianship of the girl, should be in the hands of the 
administrators and guardian therein named until she should be- 
come of age or marry, and that should she fail to marry before 
a certain date the bulk of the entire estate should go to another, 
a benefactor of the testator therein named. 

When he had finished reading the document, absorbed in 


we 
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thought, he said: “Might I ask when you will become of 
age?” 

“ Just one year from to-day,” she said. 

Mortimer knit his brows and reflected a moment. Then he 
asked her some questions regarding other points of the will. She 
replied readily, and for a half-hour the 
two conversed on the subject of the will 
and its provisions. 

“ Let me see,” said Mortimer, again 
referring to the document in his hand, 
“it is provided that you lose the bulk 
of the fortune unless you marry on or 
before January the 14th, and shat ts this 
very day /” 

“Ves,” she responded in a faint 
voice. “Oh, Mr. Sluke! what shall I 
do? What can I do?” 

The young lawyer shifted uneasily in his chair, his countenance 
revealing deep cogitation and perplexity. 

Miss Dangerfield sat toying restlessly with a trinket suspended 
from her bracelet. She looked very beautiful—so Mortimer 
thought and so would any one have thought—as she sat in the 
glow of the lamp, her tumbled mass of burnt gold curls making | 
a vivid contrast to and intensifying the transparent beauty of her 
face. 

It was some moments before the silence was broken. 

‘I can see but one way out of the unpleasant predicament,” 
said Mortimer. 

“ And that is —— ?” 

“ You must be married.” 

She sat staring at him wan and aghast. 

He moved nervously in his chair while he slowly folded the 
document she had given him. 

“Impossible!” she said, with a gasp. ‘* Such a thought has 
never entered my head—and—why, | have not even a young 
gentleman friend ” She paused abruptly, a deep blush man- 
tling her cheek. 

Mortimer arose hastily and paced the room, his countenance 
betraying great mental perturbation. For some moments he con- 
tinued thus; then, seating himself abruptly, he turned to the girl: 

“IT might arrange the matter for you,” he said, a bold resolu- 
tion shaping itself in his mind. 
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She cast a quick, questioning glance at him, but did not 
speak. 

He glanced at the clock on the mantel. 

“It is five minutes past eight,” he said, slowly. “In pre- 
cisely three hours and fifty-five minutes you will have lost nearly 
a half-million dollars if you are not married.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. 

‘Such neglect would be amazing—almost criminal!” he went 
on, feelingly. ‘As your adviser I feel it my duty to save you 
from such disaster. You must be married this very night!” 

He paused. 

She sat looking at him white and breathless, a nervous twitch- 
ing about her lips. 

“ Miss Dangerfield, will you marry me ?” 

Mortimer Sluke arose as he pronounced the words and stood 
looking at her calmly, though there was a strange fluttering at 
his heart. He had been thinking rapidly before he spoke. He 
was but a briefless and penniless lawyer—he was her adviser; 
he had much to gain and nothing to lose. 

A little gasp came from the girl’s lips; a pallor swept over her 
face; she made a quick, nervous gesture with her hand. 

‘‘ Surely—you—you cannot mean it!” she said. 

“Why not?” he replied, drawing near. ‘It is a simple act 
of compliance with an imposed obligation. I have suggested it 
as the surest means of accomplishing your emancipation from 
persecution as well as securing that of yours which would go to 
another.” 

She did not reply. She sat staring vacantly before her, look- 
ing very helpless and very beautiful. Mortimer continued: 

“Should you choose to heed my counsel in this matter you 
will need have no fears that I will in any manner abuse the trust 
placed in me.” 

‘““I—I was not thinking of that,” she said, hurriedly. “I 
have already learned that you are honorable and trustworthy, 
else I should not have confided in you thus far. It is very kind 
of you, but i 

She paused, pressed her hands to her forehead, then let them 
drop listlessly in her lap. 

Mortimer glanced at the clock, then at the girl. She arose 
hastily, a strange light shining in her eyes, a vivid flush upon 
her cheeks. She stood before him, superb, queenly in her 
beauty. 
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‘“‘ May Heaven help me to do what is best!” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Sluke, I accept your offer—I—will be your wife!” A little sob 
escaped her—“I—I will be in the parlor—you may come for 
me at half-past nine.” Then the door opened and closed, and 
Mortimer was alone. 

He stood like one entranced. Was he dreaming nS or was he 
the victim of an hallucination ? 

His eyes fell upon the roll of bills lying upon the table. He 
took them up, thrust them into his pocket, a gleam of satisfac- 
tion upon his face. Five hundred dollars! What a windfall! 
Surely his luck star had arisen at last. What amazing adventure | 
was this with which he had become mixed up? Could it be pos- 
sible that he, the penniless lawyer, was about to marry an heiress 
worth more than a half-million ? 

He shook himself to make sure that he was not dreaming. 
But a sudden thought came to him—there was no time to lose! 
He drew on his overcoat, took his hat, and, jamming it on his 
head, hurried from the inn. Ina half-hour he returned with a 
license. He found Miss Dangerfield awaiting him in the parlor. 
Ah, how superbly beautiful she was! 

What followed seemed like a strange dream to Mortimer. The 
ride to the little church—the marriage ceremony—the flicker of 
the light of the waxen tapers—and 
then 

They were driving back from the 
church. Mortimer looked at the woman be- 
side him as the street lamp flashed through 
the carriage window. Ah, how beautiful 
she was! Her very presence thrilled— | 
intoxicated him; yet—who was she? 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ You will please drive me to the rail- 
road station,” she said. “I must return 
to the city by the 11:10 train.” 

« And I?” he said. 

“ Will hear from me in a few days.” That was all. 

He stood beside her in the station’s flaring light. As he 
helped her aboard the train she thrust a small package into his 
hand. A hurried good-bye, the train moved on and he was alone. 

He returned to the inn, entered his room and threw himself 
into a chair. He broke the seal of the package given him. It 
contained a number of large bills—a thousand dollars in ali— 
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and the photograph of a woman of wondrous beauty—/is 
wife ! 


It was late on the following morning when Mortimer Sluke 
awoke. The strange events of the preceding night rushed back 
upon his brain. He got up 
and made a hasty toilet, a 
vague, indefinable suspicion 
that it had all been a dream 
coming over him. 

He thrust his hand into 
his pocket. No; it was no 
dream. There was the pic- 
ture she had given him, and, 
what was more substantial 
evidence of reality, the huge 
roll of bills—fifteen hundred 
dollars ! 

Thrusting the bills back 
into his pocket, he descended 
the stairs. As he passed 
through the hall he was met 
by a messenger boy, who 
handed him a telegram. 

He tore it open and read as follows: 


“B 








» Jan. 15, 18—. 
“Come to the city at once. Business important to yourself. 
“ HULBERT & CLYDE.” 


“ Bless my stars! What can this mean?” ejaculated Morti- 
mer. ‘What business can Hulbert & Clyde have with me? 
Well, strange events are coming in battalions!” 

He ate a hasty breakfast and took the first train for the 
city. 

Hulbert & Clyde were prominent attorneys in the city of 
B—,, and it was in their office that Mortimer had taken his first 
lessons in law. But he soon drifted away—went West, attended 
a law school, was subsequently admitted to the bar and set up 
for himself in the village of Spragueville. 

On his arrival in the city Mortimer went directly to the law- 
yers’ office. He found Cyrus Hulbert, the senior member of the 
firm, alone in his private office. 
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“ Allow me to congratulate you on your good fortune,” said 


Hulbert, as the two shook hands. 


yet heard the news——” 


“‘] suppose you have not 


“T have heard nothing; I am here in response to your 
despatch. That is all.” 


a 





“Ah, to be sure; I might have 


known as much, buried as you were 
in that obscure village. Well, I 
am sorry to inform you that your 
old friend Tom Packet is dead!” _ 
“Dead! Tom dead? That is, 
indeed, sad news.” 


“Yes, poor Tom! he died about 
week ago, after a brief illness, 


and since that time we have been 
trying to find some trace of you. 
You know, I suppose, that Tom 
inherited a splendid fortune some two years ago. 
Well, he has willed the bulk of it—nearly a half- 


million—to you, and this is why you were sent for.” 

Mortimer looked at the old lawyer in stupefied amazement. 
Could it be possible that he had heard aright? Had the God- 
dess of Fortune suddenly opened all her stores to him? 

“What !—what did you say ?” he said, with a gasp. 


Hulbert repeated his words. 


“Impossible !—there must be some mistake,” he said. 
“No; it is the truth. I myself drew up the will.’* 


“ But I heard Tom was mar- 
ried about a year ago, and 
surely his wife 7 

“So he was, and that is 
where the trouble began. You 
see the woman Tom married 
was not suited to him, poor 
boy, and they quarreled, almost 
at the altar. She was an 
actress, vain and selfish, with a 
devil of a temper, but as beau- 








tiful as a Peri. She was a desperate flirt, avaricious, exacting, 
and a superb spendthnft. They lived a cat-and-dog life till some 
three months ago when they separated. Tom applied for a 
divorce, but before the case came up he was taken ill and died. 
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“But, as I said before, he had made his will bequeathing to 
yourself a large portion of his fortune, only leaving for her that 
which she was entitled to under the law. Poor Tom! he had 
become so prejudiced against women in general, that he seemed 
determined that none of them should enjoy his wealth, for a time 
at least, so he made a provision in his will that you should for- 
feit all benefits under it if you married within five years from the 
date of the document——” 

Mortimer uttered a choking gasp. He looked at the 
speaker, pallid and aghast, while 
an inarticulate oath came from 
him. 

“What! — what’s the mat- 








ter?” exclaimed Hulbert. “You don’t mean to tell me 
that ” 

“Yes, I mean it,” said Mortimer, in a faint, husky voice. “ I 
was married last night /” 

“ Then, by G—d! you have lost half a million!” thundered 
the old lawyer, bringing his fist down upon the table with a 
tremendous thump. 

Mortimer sat silent, staring stupidly before him. 

“ How did it happen? I heard you were single only yesterday 
evening. It must have been sudden.” 

Mortimer explained, giving a brief account of his romantic 
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adventure of the night before, displaying the picture of the 
strange beauty when he had finished. 

The old lawyer’s face grew purple with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“Mortimer Sluke!” he said, pointing his bony finger at the 
picture, ‘we have all been outwitted, beaten by that little shrew. 
That woman ts Tom Packet’s wife!” 

Mortimer uttered a groan. 

“ Then all is up with my prospects,” 
he said faintly. 

“Exactly. 1 see it all. She laid 
the whole scheme and inveigled you 
into marriage that you might forfeit 
your interest in the estate, knowing it 
would revert to her as the only legal 
claimant, and as under the law you 
would have no claims upon her in- 
dividual property—even though you 
had married her, she now has matters in 
her own hands. Of course the story 
she told you was all concocted for the 
occasion. By George! that woman ought to 
have been a lawyer! And, by the way, here is 
a letter that was sent here for you by a mes- 
senger this morning. It’s from her or I’m mis- 
taken.” 

He drew a perfumed missive from his desk 
as he spoke and gave it to Mortimer, who 
opened it and read: 





“ My dear Mr. Sluke (pardon me for omitting the word ‘hus- 
band’): When you receive this you will have doubtless learned 
the sequel to my little episode at the ‘White Swan Inn.’ No 
doubt you will heap upon me much (and just) condemnation, 
and like my late husband (poor suul) vow to revenge yourself 
on the weaker sex. But let me warn you that such conduct is 
as unwise as it is unprofitable. Morbid, revengeful passions are 
not only vulgar and barbaric, but tend to sour the disposition, spoil 
the appetite and impair the digestion, thus defeating all hope of 
future enjoyment, social or domestic. 

“While I shall not venture to hope for your pardon for the 
base deception practiced upon you, I feel that your sense of jus- 
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tice will induce you to view my acts with less harshness when you 
reflect that I am but a weak little woman, pitted against a num- 
ber of shrewd, worldly men, armed with a resolute and selfish 
purpose, and equipped with a formidable array of mental strength 
and legal sagacity. 

“T shall sail for Europe at once, and it is hardly necessary to 
remind one of your high legal attainments that my long, willful 
absence will afford an excellent plea for a divorce under the cap- 
tion of abandonment and desertion. 

“You are a young man—ambitious, I am led to infer—and in 





depriving you of a fortune (which after all is but the extinguisher 
of noble ambition and the promoter of mental degradation) I have 
simply removed from your path that which would have proved a 
serious impediment to success in your struggle for fame and 
distinction. 

“T am not ambitious, and am doubly conscious of my weak- 
ness—shall I say depravity—when I think of my willingness to 
encumber myself with the vulgar accumulations of avarice and 
greed ; yet the comforts and the small degree of independence 
which these will purchase will, in a manner, compensate me for 
the humiliating knowledge of my mental inferiority. 

“With best wishes for your success, and profound gratitude 
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for the assistance which my base deception and your vanity 
allowed me to obtain from you, I am, 

“ Gratefully yours, , Mrs. THOMAS PACKET, 

“ (or, if you will,) ©Mrs. MoRTIMER SLUKE.” 


When Mortimer had read the letter, he passed it to Hulbert, 
who read it, then leaned back in his chair and surveyed the 
young attorney with a cool, scrutinizing gaze. 

“ Mortimer Sluke,” he said, ‘‘ you are a fool and an ass.” 

And Mortimer nodded assent. 











\ |" F you would find the warmest spot in a 
little village on a cold day, watch 
the old codgers ad see where they 
_ congregate. That’s what the stray 
> cats do; or perhaps the codgers 
watch the cats. However that may 
be, it is safe to follow either, for 
both may be depended upon to find 
the open door where comfort is. 

They would probably lead you to the rear end of the village 
store, the tobacco-stained drawing-room, where an old stove 
dispenses hospitality in an atmosphere like unto which, for genial 
disposition, there is none on earth so unfailing. 

From November to May the old stove in the back of Chris’ 
Rowton’s store was, to its devotees, at least, the most popular 
hostess in Simpkinsville. And, be it understood, her circle was 
composed of people in good repute. Even the cats sleeping at 
her feet, if personally tramps, were well connected, being lineal 
descendants of known cats belonging to families in good stand- 
ing. Many, indeed, were natives of the shop, and had come 
into this kingdom of comfort in a certain feline lying-in hospital 
behind the rows of barrels that flanked the stove on either side. 

It was the last day of December. The wind was raw and 
cold and of a fitful mind, blowing in contrary gusts and throwing 
into the faces of people going in all directions various samples 
from the winter storehouse of the sky—now a threat, a promise 
or a dare—as to how the New Year should come in. 
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“ Blest if Doc’ ain’t got snow on his coat. Rainin’ when I 
come in,” said one of two old men, who drew their seats back a 
little, while the speaker pushed a chair forward with his boot. 

“Reckon I got both froze and wet drops on me twix’ this an’ 
Meredith’s,” drawled the newcomer, depositing his saddle-bags 
beside his chair, wiping the drops from his sleeves over the stove 
and spreading his thin palms for its grateful return of warm 
steam. 

“ Sleetin’ out our way,” remarked his neighbor, between pipe- 
puffs, and then he added : 

“ How’s Meredith’s wife coming on, doctor? Reckon she’s 
purty bad off, ain’t she ?” 

The doctor was filling his pipe now, and he did not answer 
immediately. But presently he said, as he deliberately reached 
forward and seized the tongs and lifted a live coal to his 
pipe: 

“‘ Meredith’s wife don’t rightfully belong in a doctor’s care. 
She ain’t to say sick. She’s heartbroke, that’s what she is; but, _ 
of co’se, that ain’t a thing I can tell her—or him, either.” 

“This has been a mighty slow and tiresome year in Simpkins- 
ville,” he added, in a moment, “ an’ I’m glad to see it drawin’ 
to a close. It come in with snow an’ sleet an’ troubles, an’ 
seems like it’s goin’ out the same way—jest like the years have 
done three years past.” 

‘‘ Jest look at that cat; what a dusty color she’s got between 
spots. Th’ ain’t a cat in Simpkinsville, hardly, thet don’t show a 
trace o’ Jim Meredith’s Maltee—an’ I jest nachelly despise it, 
‘cause that’s one of the presents Ae brought out there—that 
Maltee is.” 

“ Maltee is a good enough color for a cat ef it’s kep’ true,” re- 
marked old Pete Taylor. “ Plenty good enough ef it’s kep’ 
true, but it’s like gray paint; it’ll mark up ’most anything it’s 
mixed with, and cloud it.” 

“T reckon Jim Meredith’s Maltee ain’t the only thing o’ his 
thet’s cast a shade over Simpkinsville,” said old Mr. McMonigle, 
who sat opposite. 

“ That’s so,” grunted the circle. 

““That’s so—shore ez you're born,” echoed Pete. “ Simpkins- 
ville has turned out some toler’ble fair days sence little May 
Meredith dropped out of it, but the sun ain’t never shone on it 
quite the same—to my notion.” 

“ Wonder where she is?” said McMonigle. ‘ My opinion is 
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she’s dead, an’ that her mother knows it. _I wouldn't be sur- 
prised ef the devil that enticed her away has killed her. Onc’t 
a feller like that gits a girl into a crowded city, and gits tired of 
her, there’s a dozen ways of gittin’ shet of her.” 

“Yas, a hundred of ’em. It’s done every day, I don’t doubt.” 

“See that stove how she spits smoke. East wind’ll make her 
spit any day—seems to gag her.” 

“Yas,” said McMonigle, chuckling softly as he leaned for- 
ward and began poking the fire, “ she hates a east wind, but she 
likes me. Don’t you, old girl? See her grow red in the face 
while I chuck her under the chin.” 

“Look out you don’t chuck out a coal of fire on kitty with 
your foolin’,” said old man Taylor, and then he added: 

‘She does blush in the face, don’t she? An’ see her wink 
under her isinglass spectacles when she’s flirted with.” 

“ That stove is a well-behaved old lady: reg’larly gits religion, 
an’ shouts whenever the wind’s from the right quarter—an’ I won’t 
have her spoke of with disrespect,” said the doctor. 

“Ef she could tell all she’s heard, sittin’ there summer an’ 
winter, I reckon it’d make a book—an’ a interestin’ one, too. 
There’s been cats and mice born in her all summer, an’ birds 
hatched; an’ Rowton tells me he’s got a dominicker hen thet’s 
reg’larly watched for the fires to go out last two seasons so she 
can lay inher. An’ didn’t you never hear about Phil Toland 
hidin’ a whiskey bottle in her one day last summer and smashin' 
a whole settin’ of egys? The hen she squawked out at him an’ 
all but skeered him to death. He thought he had a ’tackt o’ 
the tremens, shore—-an’ of a adult variety.” 

“ Pity it hadn’t skeert him into temperance,” remarked the man 
opposite. 

“ Did sober him up for purty nigh two weeks. Rowton, hesaw 
it all, an’ he give the fellers the wink, an’ when Pete hollered he 
ast him what was the matter, an’ of co’se Pete he pointed to the 
hen that was kitin’ through the sto’e that minute, squawkin’ for 
dear life, an’ all bedaubled over with egg; an’ sez he, ‘What 
sort o’ dash-blanketed hens hev you got round here, settin’ in 
stoves?’ And Rowton he looks round and winks at the boys. 
‘Hen,’ sez he, ‘what hen? Any o’ you fellers seen a hen any- 
where round here ?’ 

“Of co’se, every feller swo’e he hadn't saw no hen, an’ Row- 
ton he went up to Pete and he sez, sez he, ‘ Pete,’ sez he, ‘you 
better go home and lay down. You ain't well.’ 
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“¢ Well, sir, Pete wasn’t seen on the streets for up’ards o’ three 
weeks after that. 

“ Yas, that stove has seen sights and heard secrets, too, I don’t 
doubt. 

“ They say that nigger, Prophet, used to set down an’ talk to 
her same as ef she was a person, some nights, when he’d have 
her all to hisself. Rowton ast him one day what made him do 
it, and he ‘lowed he could converse with anything that had the 
breath of life in it. TThere’s no accountin’ for what notions a 

- nigger’ll take.” 

“‘ No, an’ there’s no tellin’ how much or how little they know, 
neither. Old Proph’, half blind and foolish, limpin’ round in 
the woods, gatherin’ queer roots, and talkin’ to hisself, didn’t 
seem to have no intelligence, rightly speekin’, an’ yet he has 
called out prophecies that have come true—even befo’ he proph- 
esied about May Meredith goin’ wrong. 

“Here comes Brother Squires, chawin’ tobacco like a sinner. 
I do love a preacher that'll chaw tobacco. 

“ Hello, Brother Squires!” he called out now to a tall, clerical 
old man who approached the group. 

“Hello! What are you doin’ in a sto’e like this, I like to 
know? Th’ ain’t no Bibles nor trac’s for sale here, an’ you 
folks don’t eat molasses and bacon same as us sinners, do you?” 

“Well, my friends,” replied the parson, smiling broadly as he 
advanced, “since you good people don’t supply us with locusts 
and wild honey, we are reduced to the necessity of eatin’ plain 
bread and meat—but you see I live up to the Baptist standard, 
as far as I can. I wear the leathern girdle about my loins.” 

He pointed to the long, soft leather whip which, for safe keep- 
ing, he had tied loosely about his waist. 

“ Room for one more?” he added, as, declining the only va- 
cant chair, he seated himself upon a soap-box, extended his long 
legs and raised his boots upon the ledge of the stove. 

“IT declare, Brother Squires, the patches on them boots are 
better’n a contribution box,” said McMonigle, laughing, as he 
thrust his hand down into his pocket. 

“ Reckon it'll take a half-dollar to cover this one,” he added, 
as he playfully balanced a bright coin over the topmost patch on 
the pastor’s toe. 

“Stop your laughin’ now, parson. Don’t shake it off! Come 
up, boys! Who'll cover the next patch? Ef my ’rithmetic is 
right, there’s jest about a patch apiece for us to cover—not in- 
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cludin’ the half-soles. I know parson wouldn’t have money set 
above his soul.” 

“No, certainly not; an’ if anybody’d place it there, of co’se 
I'd remove it immediately,” the parson answered with ready wit. 
And then he added more seriously : 

“TI have passed my hat around to collect my salary once in 
awhile, but I never expected to hand around my old shoes—and 
really, my friends, I don’t know as I can allow it.” 

Still he did not draw them in, and the three old men grew so 
hilarious over the fun of covering the parson’s patches with the 
ever-slipping coins that a crowd was soon collected, the result 
being the pocketing of the entire handful of small coins by Row- 
ton, with the generous assurance that it should be good for the 
best pair of boots in his store, to be fitted at the pastor’s con- 
venience. 

It was after this mirth had all subsided and the codgers had 
settled down into their accustomed quiet that the parson re- 
marked, with some show of hesitation: 

““ My brothers, when I was coming towards you awhile ago I 
heard two names. They are names that I hear now and then 
among my people—names of two persons I have never met— 
persons who passed out of your community some time before I 
was stationed among you. One of them, I know, has a sad his- 
tory. The details of the story I have never heard, but it is in 
the air. Scarcely a village in all our dear world but has, no 
matter how blue its skies, a little cloud upon them—a cloud 
which, to its people, seems always to reflect the pitiful face of one 
of its fair daughters. I don’t know the story of May Meredith 
—or is it May Day Meredith ?” 

“She was born May day, and christened that-a-away,” an- 
swered McMonigle. ‘ But she was jest ez often called Daisy 
or May—any name thet’d fit a spring day or a flower would fit 
her.” 

“ Well, I don’t know her story,” the parson resumed, “ but I 
do know her fate. And perhaps that is enough to know. 

“ The other name you called was ‘Old Proph’,’ or ‘Prophet.’ 
Tell me about him. Who was he? How was he connected 
with May Day Meredith ?” 

. He paused and looked from one face to another for the an- 


” 


swer, which was slow in coming. 
“Go on an’ tell it, Dan’l,” said the doctor, finally, with an in- 
clination of the head towards Mc Monigle. 
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Old man McMonigle shook the tobacco from his pipe and re- 
filled it slowly without a word. Then he as deliberately lit it, 
puffed its fires to the glowing point, and took it from his lips as 
he began: 

“‘ Well, parson,” McMonigle began at last, “ef I had o’ seen 
you standin’ in the front o’ the sto’e clean to the minute you 
come back here, I’d think you’d heerd more’n names. 

“Of co’se we couldn't put it quite ez eloquent az you did, but 
we had jest every one of us lowed that sense the day May Mere- 


dith dropped out o’ Simpkinsville the sky ain’t never shone the 


same. 

“But for a story! Well, I don’t see thet ther’s much story 
to it, and to them thet didn’t know Aer, I reckon it’s a common 
enough story. 

“But ez to the old nigger, Proph’, being mixed up in it, I 
can’t eggsac’ly say that’s so; though I don’t never think about 
the old nigger without seemin’ to see little May Day’s long, yal- 
ler curls, an’ ef I think about her, I seem to see the old man, 
somehow. 

“Don’t they come to you all that-a-way ?” 

He paused, took a few puffs from his pipe, and looked from 
one to another for confirmation of his story. 

“Yas,” said the doctor, “jest exactly that-a-way, Dan’l. Go 
on, ol’man. You're a-tellin’ it straight.” 

“Well, that’s what I’m aimin’ to do.” He laid his pipe down 
on the stove’s fender as he resumed his recital. 

“ Old Proph’—which his name wasn’t Prophet, of co’se, which 
ain’t to say a name nohow, but his name was Jeremy, an’ he 
used to go by name o’ Jerry; then somebody called him ‘ Jere- 
my, the prophet,’ an’ from that it got down to ‘Prophet,’ and 
then ‘ Proph’’—and so it stayed. 

“Well, as I started to say, Proph’ he was jest one o’ Mere- 
dith’s ol’ slave niggers—-a sort o’ quare, half-luny, no’count 
darky—never done nothin’ sense freedom but what he had a 
mind to, jest livin’ on Meredith right along. 

“He wasn’t to say crazy, but—well, he’d stand and talk to 
anything, a dog, a cat, a tree, a toad-frog—anything. Heap o’ 
times I’ve seen him limpin’ up the road an’ he’d turn round sud- 
den an’ seemed to be talkin’ to somethin’ thet was follerin’ him, 
an’ when he'd git tired he’d start on an’ maybe every minute 
look back over his shoulder and laugh. ‘They was only one 
thing Proph’ was, to say, good for. Proph’ was a capital, A 1 
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hunter—shorest shot in the State, in my opinion; and when he’d 
take a notion he could go out where nobody wouldn’t sight a 
bird or a squir’l all day long, an’ he’d fill his game-bag. 

“Well, sir, the children round town, they was all afeerd of 
‘im, and the niggers—th’aint a nigger in the county thet don’t 
b’lieve fo ¢his day that Proph’ would cunjer ’em ef he'd git mad. 

“ An’ time he takin’ to fortune-tellin’, the school child’en thet’d 
be feerd to go up to him by theirselves, they'd go in a crowd, 
an’ he’d call out fortunes to ’em, an’ they’d give him biscuits out 
o’ their lunch cans. 

“From that he come to tellin’ anybody’s fortune, an’ so the 
young men, they got him to come to the old-year party one 
year, jest for the fun of it, an’ time the clock was most on the 
twelve-strike, Proph’ he stood up an’ called out e-vents of the 
comin’ year. An’, sir, for a crack-brained fool-nigger, he'd call 
out the smartest things you ever hear. Every year for five year 
Proph’ called out comin’ e-vents at the old-year party; an’ 
matches that nobody suspicioned, why he’d call ’em out, an’ 
shore enough, ’fore the year was out, the weddin’s would come 
off. An’ babies! He'd predic’ babies a year ahead—not always 
callin’ out full names, but jest insinuatin’ so that anybody that 
wasn’t deef in both ears would understand. 

“But to come back to the story of May Meredith—he ain’t 
in it, no ways in particular. It’s only thet sense she could walk 
an’ hold the ol’ man’s hand he doted on her, an’ she was jest ez 
wropped up in him. Many a time when she was a toddler he’s 
rode into town, mule-back, with her settin’ up in front of him. 
An’ then when she got bigger it was jest as ef she was the queen 
to him—that’s all. He saved her from drowndin’ onc’t, jumped 
in the creek after her an’ couldn’t swim a stroke, an’ mos’ 
drownded hisself—an’ time she had the diphtheria, he never shet 
his eyes ez long ez she was sick enough to be set up with—set 
on the flo’ by her bed all night. 

“That’s all the way Proph’ is mixed up in her story. An’ 
now, sense they’re both gone, ef you ’magine you see one, you 
seem to see the other. 

“ An’ May Day's story? Well, I hardly like to disturb it. 
Don’t rightly know how to tell it, nohow. 

“IT don’t doubt folks has told you she went wrong; but that’s 
a mighty hard way to tell the story of May Meredith. 

“We can’t none of us deny, I reckon, thet she went wrong. 
A red-cheeked peach thet don’t know nothin’ but the dew and 
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the sun, and to grow sweet and purty—it goes wrong when it’s 
wrenched off the stem and et by a hog. That’s one way o’ goin’ 
wrong. 

“ Little Daisy Meredith didn’t have no mo’ idee o’ harm than 
that mockin’-bird o’ Rowton’s in its cage there, thet sings week- 
day songs all Sunday nights. 

“She wasn’t but jest barely turned seventeen years—ez sweet 
a little girl ez ever taught a Baptist Sunday-school class—when 
he come down from St. Louis—though some says he come from 
Chicago, an’ some says Canada—lookin’ after some St. Louis land 
mortgages. An’, givin’ the devil his due, he was the handsom- 
est man thet ever trod Simpkinsville streets—that is, of co’se, for 
a outsider. Secn May Day first time on her way to church, an’ 
looked after her—then squared back di-rect, an’ follered her. 
Walked into church delib’rate, an’ behaved like a gentleman, re- 
ligiously inclined, ef ever a well-dressed city person behaved 
that way. 

“Well, sir, from that day on he froze to her and, strange to 
say, every mother of a marriageable daughter in town was jeal- 
ous exceptin’ one, an’ that one was May’s own mother. An’ she 
not only wasn’t jealous—which she couldn’t ’a’ been, of co’se— 
but she wasn’t pleased. 

“‘ She seemed to feel a dread of him from the start, and she 
treated him mighty shabby, but of co’se the little girl, she made 
it up to him in politeness, good as she could, an’ he didn’t take 
no notice of it. Kep’ on showin’ the old lady every ’tention, an’ 
when he’d be in town, most any evenin’ you'd go past the Mere- 
dith gate you could see his horse tied there—everything open 
and above board, so it seemed. 

“Well, sir, he happened to be here the time of the old-year 
party, three year ago. You've been here a year and over, ain’t 
you, parson ?” 

“Yes, I was stationed here at fall conference, a year ago this 
November, you recollect.” 

“Yas, so you was. Well, all this is about two year befo’ you 
come, 

“ Well, sir, when it was known that May Day’s city beau was 
goin’ to be here for the party, everybody looked to see some fun, 
"cause they knowed how free ol’ Proph’ made with names, an¥ 
they wondered ef he'd have gall enough to call out May Day’s 
name with the city feller’s. Well, ez luck would have it, the 
party was at my house that year, an’ I tell you, sir, folks thet 
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hadn't set up to see the old year out for ten years come that 
night jest for fear they’d miss somethin’. But of co'’se we saw 
through it. We knowed what fetched ’em. 

“Well, sir, that was the purtiest party | ever see in my life. 
Our Simpkinsville pattern for young girls is a toler’ble neat one, 
ef I do say it, ez shouldn’t, bein’ kin to forty-leven of ’em. We 
ain’t got no, to say, ugly girls in town—never had many, though 
some has plained down consider’ble when they got settled in 
years, but the girls there that night was ez perfec’ a bunch of 
girls ez you ever see—jest ez purty a show o’ beauty ez any rose- 
arbor could turn out on a spring day. 

“Have you ever went to gather roses, parson, each one seem- 
in’ to be the purtiest tell you’d got a handful, an’ you'd be startin’ 
to come away, when away up on top o’ the vine you'd see one 
that was enough pinker an’ sweeter’n the rest tomake you climb 
for it, an’ when you'd git it, you'd stick it in the top of yore bo’- 
quet a little higher’n the others ? 

“‘T see you know what I mean. Well, that was the way May 
Day looked that night. She was that top bud. 

“] had three nieces, and wife an’ she had sev’al cousins there 
—all purty enough to draw hummin’-birds—but, I say, little Daisy 
Meredith, she jest topped ‘em all for beauty an’ sweetness an’ 
modesty that night. 

“ An’ the stranger— Well, I donno jest what to liken him to, 
less’n it is to one of them princes thet stalk around the stage an’ 
give orders when they have play-actin’ in a show tent. 

“ They wasn’t no flies on his shape, nor his rig, nor his man- 
ners neither. ‘Talked to the old ladies--ricollect my wife she 
had a finger wropped up, an’ he ast her about it an’ advised her 
to look after it, an’ give her a recipe for bone-felon. She thought 
they wasn’t nobody like him. An’ he jest simply danced the wall- 
flowers dizzy, give the fiddlers money, an’—well, he done every- 
thing thet a person o’ the royal family of city gentry might be 
expected to do. An’ everybody wondered what mo’ Mrs. Mere- 
dith wanted for her daughter. ‘Tell the truth, some mistrusted, 
an’ "lowed thet she jest took on that way to hide how tickled she 
was. : 

“ Well, ez I say, the party passed off lovely, an’ after awhile it 
came near twelve o’clock, an’ the folks commenced to look round 
for ol’ Proph’, to come in an’ call out e-vents same as he always 
done. 

“So d’rectly the boys they went out an’ fetched him in— 
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drawin’ him ’long by the sleeve, an’ he holdin’ back like ez ef he 
dreaded to come in. 

“T tell you, parson, I'll never forgit the way that old nigger 
looked, longest day I live. Seemed like he couldn’t sca’cely 
walk, an’ he stumbled, an’ when he took his station front o’ the 
mantel-shelf, seemed like he never would open his mouth to 
begin. , 

“ An’ when at last he started to talk, stid o’ runnin’ on an’ 
laughin’ an’ pleggin’ every-body like he always done, he lifted up 
his face an’ raised up his hands, same ez you'd do, ef you was 
startin’ to read in public prayer. An’ then he commenced : 

‘“‘ Sez he—an’ when he started, he spoke so low down in his 
th’oat you couldn’t sca’cely hear him—sez he: 

“«* Every year, my friends, I stand befo’ you an’ look throo 
de open gate into the new year. An’,’ sez he, ‘ seem like I see 
a long procession o’ people pass befo’ me—some two by two, 
some one by one, some horseback, some muleback, some afoot— 
some cryin’, some laughin’ some stumblin’ ez they walk, an’ 
gittin’ up agin’, some fallin’ to rise no mo’, some faces I know, 
some strangets.’ 

“ An’ right here, parson, he left off for a minute, an’ then when 
he commenced again, he dropped his voice clair down into his 
th’oat, an’ he squinted his eyes an’ seemed to be tryin’ to see 
somethin’ way off like, an’ he sez, sez he: 

““¢ But, to-night,’ sez he, ‘I don’t know whar the trouble is,’ 
sez he, ‘but, look hard ez I can, I don’t seem to see clair, ’cause 
the sky is darkened,’ sez he, ‘an’ while I see people comin’ an’ 
goin’ an’ I see de doctor’s buggy on the road, an’ hear the church 
bell, an’ the organ, I can’t make out nothin’ plain, ’cause the sky 
is overshaddered by a big dark cloud. An’ now,’ sez he, ‘seem 
like the cloud is takin’ the shape of a great big bird. Now I 
see him spread his wings an’ fly into Simpkinsville, an’ while he 
hangs over it in the sky seem to me I can see everybody stop 
an’ gaze up an’ hold their breath to see where he'll light—every- 
body hopin’ to see him light in their tree. An’ now—oh! now I 
see him comin’ down, down, down—an’ now he’s done lit,’ says 
he. TI recollect that expression o’ his, ‘he’s done lit,’ sez he, ‘in 
the limb of a tall maginolia-tree, a little piece out o’ town.’ 

“ Well, sir, when he come to the bird lightin’ in a mayinolia- 
tree, a little piece out o’ town, I tell you, parson, you could ‘a’ 
heerd a pin drop. You see, maginolias is purty sca’ce in Simp- 
kinsville. Plenty o’ them growin’ round the edge o’ the woods, 
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but ’ceptin’ them thet Sonny Simpkins set out in his yard years 
ago, I don’t know of any nearer than Meredith’s place. An’ 
right at his gate, ef you ever takin notice, there’s a maginolia- 
tree purty nigh ez tall ez a post-oak. 

“ An’ so when the ol’ nigger got to where the fine bird lit in the 
maginolia-tree, all them thet had the best manners, they set still, 
but sech ez didn’t keer—an’ I was one of thet las’ sort—why we 
jes glanced at the city feller di-rec’ to see how he was takin’ it. 

‘¢ But, sir, it didn’t ruffle one of his feathers, not a one. 

“ An’ then the nigger he went on: Sez he, squintin’ his eyes 
agin, an’ seemin’ to strain his sight, sez he: 

“« Now he’s lit,’ sez he—I wish I could give it to you in his 
language, but I never could talk nigger talk—‘ now he’s lit,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ I got a good chance to study him,’ sez he. ‘I see he 
ain’t the same bird he looked to be, ’fo’ he lit. 

“* His wing feathers is mighty fine, an’ they rise in gorgeous 
plumes, but they can’t hide his claws,’ sez he, ‘an’ when I look 
closer,’ sez he, ‘ I see he got owl eyes an’ a sharp beak, but seem 
like nobody can’t see ’em. They all so dazzled with his wing 
feathers they can’t see his claws. 

“©¢ An’ now whiles I’m lookin’ I see him rize up,’ sez he, ‘an’ 
fly three times round the tree an’ now I see him swoop down 
right befo’ the people’s eyes, an’ befo’ they know it, he’s riz up 
in the air ag’in, an’ spread his wings, an’ the sky seems so 
darkened that I can’t see nothin’ clair—only a long stream o’ 
yaller hair floatin’ behind him. . 

‘““* Now I see everybody’s heads drop, an’ I hear ’em cryin’— 
but,’ sez he, ‘they ain’t cryin’ about the thief bird, but they cryin’ 
about the yaller hair—the yaller hair—the yaller hair.’ 

“ Ain't that about yore riccollection o’ how he expressed it?” 
said McMonigle, pausing now in his recital. 

“Yas,” said old man ‘Taylor, “ he said it three times, I riccol- 
lect that ez long ez I live—an’ the third time he said ‘the yaller 
hair’ he let his arms fall down at his side, an’ he sort o’ stag- 
gered back’ards, an’ turned round to Johnnie Burk an’ sez he: 
‘Help me out, please, sir, I feels dizzy.’ Do you riccollect how 
he said that, Dan’l? 

“ But you're tellin’ the story. Don’t lemme interrupt you.” 

“ Nointerruption, Pete. You goonan’ tell it the way you ric- 
collect it. I see my pipe hasdone gone out while I’ve been talkin’. 
Tell the truth, I’m ’most sorry that you all started me on this 
story to-night. It gives me a spell vo’ the blues—talkin’ it over. 
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“Pass me them tongs back here, doctor, an’ lemme git another 
coal for my pipe. An’ while I’ve got ’em J’ll shake up this fire 
alittle. This stove’s ez dull-eyed and pouty ez any other woman 
ef she’s neglected. 

“Hungry, too, ain’t you, old lady? Don't like wet wood, 
neither. Sets her teeth on edge. Jest listen at her quar’l while 
I lay it in her mouth. 

“Go on, now, Pete, and tell the parson the rest o’ the story. 
*Tain’t no more’n right thet a shepherd should know all 
the ins an’ outs o’ his flock ef he’s goin’ to take care o’ their 
needs.” 

“You better finish it, Dan’l,” said Taylor. ‘“ You brought it 
all back a heap better’n I could a-done it.” 

“Tell the truth, boys, I’ve got it down to where I hate to go 
on,” replied McMonigle, with feeling. ‘ I’ve talked about the 
child now till I can seem to see her little, slim figure comin’ down 
the plank walk, the way I’ve seen her a hundred times, when all 
the fellers settin’ out in front o’ the sto’es would slip in an’ git 
their coats on, an’ come back—I’ve done it myself, an’ me a 
grandfather. 

“Go on, Pete, an’ finish it up. I’ve got the taste of tobacco 
smoke now, an’ my pipe is like the stove. Ef I neglect her she 
pouts. 

“1 left off where ol’ Proph’ finished prophesyin’ at the old- 
year party at my house three year ago. I forgot to tell you, 
parson, thet Mrs. Meredith, she never come to the party—an’ 
Meredith hisself, he only come an’ stayed a few minutes, an 
went home ’count o’ the ol’ lady bein’ by herself—so they wasn’t 
neither one there when the ol’ nigger spoke. An’ ef they’d ever 
been told what he said I don’t know—though we have got a half- 
dozen smarties in town thet would ’a’ busted long ago ef they 
hadn’t ’a’ told it, I don’t doubt. 

“ Go on, now, Pete, an’ finish. After Proph’ had done talkin’, 
of co’se handshakin’ commenced, an’ everybody was supposed 
to shake hands with everybody else. I reckon parson there 
knows about that—but you might tell it, anyhow.” 

“Of co’se, parson he knows about the handshakin’,” said 
‘Taylor, taking up the story, “because you was here last year, 
parson. . You know that it’s the custom in Simpkinsville, at the 
old-year party, for everybody to shake hands at twelve o’clock 
at the comin’ in of the new year. It’s been our custom time out 
o’ mind. Folks thet’ll have some fallin’ out, an’ maybe not be 
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speakin’, ‘Il come forward an’ shake hands an’ make up—start 
the new year with a clean slate. 

“ Why, ef 'twasn’t for that, I donno what we'd do. Some of 
our folks isso techy an’ high-strung—an’ so many o’ 'em kin, 
which makes it that much worse—thet ef ’twasn’t for the New 
Year handshakin’, why, ina few years we'd be ez bad ez a deaf- 
an’-dumb asylum. 

“ But to tell the story. I declare, Dan’l, I ain’t no hand to 
tell a thing so ez to bring it befo’ yo’ eyes, like youcan. I’m 
feerd you'll have to carry it on.” 

And so old man McMonigle, after affectionately drawing a 
few puffs from his pipe, laid it on the fender before him and 
took up the tale. 

“ Well,” he began as usual, “I reckon thet rightly speakin’ 
this is about the end of the first chapter. 

“The handshakin’ passed off friendly enough, everybody 
jinin’ in, though there was women thet ‘lowed thet they had the 
cold shivers when they shuck the city feller’s hand, half expectin’ 
to tackle a bird-claw. An’ I know thet wife an’ me—although 
understand, parson, we none o’ us suspicioned no harm—we 
was glad when the party broke up an’ everybody was gone—the 
nigger’s words seemed to ring in our ears so. 

“Well, sir, the second chapter 0’ the story I reckon it could 
be told in half-a-dozen words, though I s’pose it holds misery 
enough to make a book. 

“T never would read a book that didn’t end right; in fact, I 
don’t think the law ought to allow sech to be printed. We get 
enough wrong endin’s in life, an’ the only good book-makin’ is, 
in my opinion, is to ketch up all such stories an’ work ’em over. 

“ Ef I could set down an’ tell May Day Meredith’s story to 
some book-writer, thet’d take it up where I leave off, an’ bring 
her back to us—she could even be raised from the dead in a book 
ef need be—my Lord, how I'd love to read it, an’ try to 
b’lieve it was true. I’d like him to work the ol’ nigger in at 
the end, too, ef he didn’t think hisself above it. A ol’ harmless 
half-crazy nigger, thet’s been movin’ round amongst us all for 
years, is ez much missed as anybody else when he drops out, 
nobody knows how. I miss Proph’ jest the same ez I miss thet 
ol’ struck-by-lightnin’ sycamo’-tree that Jedge Towns has had cut 
out of that co’t-house yard. My mother had my gran’pa’s pic- 
ture framed out o’ sycamo’ balls, gethered out 0’ that tree forty 
year ago. 
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“* But you see I’m makin’ every excuse to keep from goin’ on 
with the story, an’ ef it’s got to be told, well 

“Whether somebody told the Merediths about the nigger’s 
prophecy, an’ they got excited over it, an’ forbid the city feller 
the house, I don’t know, but he never was seen goin’ there 
after that night, though he stayed in town right along for two 
weeks, at the end of which time he disappeared from the face o’ 
the earth and she along with him. 

‘“‘ An’ that’s all the story, parson. That’s three year ago lackin’ 
two weeks, an’ nobody ain’t seen or heard o’ May Day Meredith 
from that day to this. 

*¢ Of co’se girls have run away with men, an’ it turned out all 
tight—but they wasn’t married men. Nobody s’picioned he 
was married tell it was all over, an’ Harry Conway he found it 
out in St. Louis, an’ it’s been found to be true. An’ there’s a 
man living in ‘Texarkana that testified that he was called in to _ 
witness what he believed to be a genuine weddin’, where the 
preacher claimed to come from Little Rock, an’ he married: May 
Day to that man, standin’ in the blue cashmere dress she run away 
in. She was married by the ’Piscopal prayer book, too, which is 
the only thing I felt real herd against May Day for consentin’ 
to—she being well raised, a hard-shell Baptist. 

“ But o’ co’se the man thet could git a gall to run away with 
him could easy get her to change her religion.” 

“Hold up, there, Dan’l!” interrupted old man Taylor. 
“ Hold on there! Not always! It’s a good many years sense 
my ol’ woman run away to marry me, but she was a Methodist, 
and Methodist she’s turned me, though I’ve been dipped, thank 
God!” 

“ Well, of co’se, there’s exceptions. An’ I didn’t compare you 
to the man I’m a-talkin’ about, no-how. Besides, Methodist an’ 
’Piscopal are two different things,” returned Mc Monigle. 

“But tellin’ my stery—or at least sense I’ve done told the 
story, P’l tell parson all I know about the old nigger, Proph’, 
which is mighty little. 

“Tt was jest three days after May Meredith run away thet I 
was ridin’ through the woods ’twixt here an’ Clay Bank, an’ who 
did I run against but old Proph’—-walkin’ along in the brush’, 
talkin’ to hisself ez usual. 

“Well, sir, I stopped my horse, an’ called him up an’ talked to 
him, and tried to draw him out—ast him how he come to proph- 
ecy the way he done, an’ how he knowed what was comin’, but, 
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sir, I couldn’t get no satisfaction out o’ him—not a bit. He 
‘lowed thet he only spoke ez it was given him to speak, an’ the 
only thing he seemed interested in was the stranger’s name, an’ he 
ast me to say it for him over an’ over—he repeatin’ it after me. 
An’ then he ast me to write it for him, an’ he put the paper I 
wrote it on in his hat. He didn’t know B from a bull’s foot, but 
I s'pose he thought maybe if he put it in his hat it might strike in.” 

“ Like ez not he ‘lowed he could git somebody to read it out 
to him,” suggested the doctor. 

“Like ez not. Well, sir, after I had give him the paper he 
commenced to talk about huntin’—had a bunch o’ birds in his 
hands then, an’ giv ’em to me, ’lowin’ all the time he hadn’t had 
much luck lately, ’count o’ his pistol bein’ sort o’ out o’ order, 
*Lowed that he took sech a notion to hunt with his pistol that 
*twasn’t no fun shootin’ at long range, but somehow he couldn’t 
depend on his pistol shootin’ straight. 

“Took it out o’ his pocket while he was standin’ there, an’ 
commenced showin’ it to me. An’, sir, would you believe it ? 
While we were standin’ there talkin’ he give a quick turn, fired 
allon a sudden up into a tree, an’ befo’ [I could git my breath, 
down dropped a squir’l right at his feet. Never see sech shoot- 
in’ in my life. An’ he wasn’t no mo’ excited over it than nothin’, 
Jest picked up the squir’l ez unconcerned ez you please, an’, sez 
he: ‘Yas, she done it that time—dut she don’t always do it, 
Can’t depend on her.’ 

“Then, somehow, he brought it round to ask me ef I wouldn’t 
loand him my revolver. Jest to try it an’ see if he wouldn’t 
have better luck. ’Lowed that he’d fetch it back quick ez he 
got done with it. 

“ Well, sir, o’ co’se I loaned it to the ol’ nigger—an’ took his 
—then an’ there. I give it to him loaded, all six barrels, ’n’, 
sir, would you believe it? No livin’ soul has ever laid eyes on 
ol’ Prophet from that day to this. 

“I’m mighty feered he’s wandered way off som’ers an’ shot 
hisself accidentally—an’ never was found. ‘Them revolvers is 
mighty resky weepons ef a person ain’t got experience with ’em. 

“So that’s all the story, parson. ‘Three days after May Day 
went he disappeared, an’ of co’se his livin’ along at Meredith’s 
all these years an’ being so ’tached to May Day, and _ prophesy- 
ing about her like he done, you can see how one name brings 
up another. So when I think about one I seem to see the 
other.” 
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“ Didn’t Harry Conway say he see the ol’ man in St. Louis 
onc’t an’ thet he let on he didn’t know him—wouldn’t answer 
when he called him Proph’?” said old man Conway. 

“One o’ Harry’s cock-an’-bull stories,” answered McMonigle. 
“He might o’ saw some ol’ nigger o’ Proph’s build, but how 
would that ol’ nigger git there ?—anybody’s common sense would 
tell him better’n that. No, he’s dead—no doubt about that.” 

“TI suppose no one has ever looked for the old man?” the 
parson asked. 

“Oh, yas, he’s been searched for. We’ve got up two parties 
an’ rode out clair into the swamp lands twic’t—but there wasn’t 
no sign of him. 

“But May Day—nobody has ever went after her, of co’se. 
She left purty well escorted, an’ ef her own folks never follered 
her, ’twasn’t nobody else’s business. Her mother ain’t never 
mentioned her name sense she left—to nobody.” 

“Yas,” interrupted the doctor, “ an’ some has accused her 0’ 
hardheartedness, but when I see a woman’s head turn from 
black to white in three months’ time, like hers done, I don’t say 
her heart’s hard, I say it’s broke. 

“They keep a-sendin’ for me to see her, but I can’t do her 
no good. She's failed tur’ble last six months. 

“Ef somethin’ could jest come upon her sudden to rouse her 
up—ef the house would burn down an’ she have to go out 
’mongst other folks—or ef they was some way to git folks there, 
whether she wanted them or not 

“Tell the truth, I been a-thinkin’ about somethin’. It’s been 
on my mind all day. 1 don’t know ez it would do, but I been 
a-thinkin’ ef I could get Meredith’s consent for the Simpkins- 
ville folks to come out in a body 

“Ef he’d allow it, an’ the folks would be willin’ to go out 
there to-night for the old-year party—take their fiddle an’ cakes 
an’ things along, an’ surprise her—she’d be obliged to be polite 
to’em; she couldn’t refuse to meet all her friends for the mid- 
night handshakin’, an’ it might be the savin’ o’ her. Three years 
has passed. There’s no reason why one trouble should bring 
another. We’ve all had our share o’ trials this year, an’ I reckon 
everyone o’ us here has paid for a tombstone in three years, 
an’ I believe ef we'd all meet together an’ go in a body out 
there 

“Ef you say so, I’ll ride out an’ talk it over with Meredith. 
What's your opinion, parson ?” 
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“ My folks will join you heartily, I’m sure,” replied the par- 
son, warmly. “They did expect to have the crowd over at 
Bradfield’s to-night, but I know they'll be ready to give in to 
the Merediths.” 

And this is how it came about that the Merediths’ house, 
closed for three years, opened its doors again. 

If innocent curiosity and love of fun had carried many to the 
New Year handshaking three years before, a more serious inter- 
est, not unmixed with curiosity still, swelled the party to-night. 

It was a mile out of town. The night was stormy, the roads 
were heavy and most of the wagons without cover, but the fes- 
tive spirit is impervious to weather the world over, and there 
were umbrellas in Simpkinsville, and overcoats and “ tarpaulins.” 

Everybody went. Even certain persons who had not pre- 
viously been able to master their personal animosities sufficiently to 
resolve to present themselves for the midnight handshaking, and 
had decided to nurse their grievances for another year, promptly 
decided to bury their little hatchets and join the party. 

To storm a citadel of sorrow, whether the issue should prove 
a victory for besiegers or besieged, was no slight lure to a 
people whose excitements were few, and whose interests were 
limited to the personal happenings of their small community. 

It is a crime in the provincial code social to excuse oneself 
from a guest. ‘To deny a full and cordial reception to all the 
town would be to ostracise oveself forever, not only from its so- 
ciety but from all its sympathies. 

The weak-hearted hostess rallied all her failing energies for the 
emergency. And there was no lack of friendliness in her pale 
old face as she greeted her most unwelcome guests with extended 
hands. 

If her thin cheeks flushed faintly as her neighbors’ happy 
daughters passed before her in game or dance, her solicitous ob- 
servers, not suspecting the pain at her heart, whispered: “ Mis’ 
Meredith is chirpin’ up a’ready. She looks a heap better ’n when 
we come in.” So little did they understand. 

If mirth and numbers be a test, the old-year party at the 
Merediths’ was assuredly a success. 

Human emotions swing as pendulums from tears to laughter. 
Those of the guests to-night who had declared that they knew 
they would burst out crying as soon as they entered that house 
were the ones who laughed the loudest. 

“Spinning the plate,” “ dumb-crambo,” “ pillow,” “how, when 
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and where,” such were the innocent games that composed the 
simple diversions of the evening, varied by music by the village 
string band and occasional songs from the girls, all to end witha 
“Virginia breakdown” just before twelve o’clock, when the 
handshaking fun should commence. 

It seemed a very merry party and yet, in speaking of it after- 
ward, there were many who declared that it was the saddest 
evening they had ever spent in their lives. Some even affirming 
that they had been “ obliged to set up an’ giggle the livelong time 
to keep from cryin’ every time they looked at Mis’ Meredith.” 

Whether this were true, or only seemed to be true in the light 
of subsequent events, it would be hard to say. Certain it was, 
however, that the note that rose above the storm and floated out 
the lighted windows was a note of joyous merrymaking. Such 
was the note that greeted a certain slowly-moving wagon, whose 
heavily-clogged wheels turned into the Merediths’ gate near 
midnight. ‘The belated guest was evidently one entirely familiar 
with the premises, for, notwithstanding the darkness of the night, 
the ponderous wheels turned accurately into the curve beyond 
the magnolia-tree, moved slowly but surely along the drive up to 
the door, and stopped with hesitation exactly opposite the 
“landing,” well-nigh invisible to-night. 

After the ending of the final dance, during the very last mo- 
ments of the closing year, there was always at the old-year party 
an interval of silence. ‘The old men held their watches in their 
hands, and the young people spoke in whispers. _1t was this last 
waiting interval that in years past the old man Prophet had 
filled with portent. 

As the crowd sat waiting to-night, watching the hands of the 
old clock that seemed almost to have stopped, so slow was their 
movement, listening to the never hurrying tick-tack of the long 
pendulum, it is probable that memory, quickened by circumstances 
and environment, supplied to every mind present a picture of the 
old man as he had often stood before them. 

A careful turn of the front door latch, so slight a click as to be 
scarcely discernible, came at this moment as the clank of a 
sledge-hammer, turning all heads with a common impulse toward 
the slowly opening door, into which limped a tall, muffled figure, 
that seemed to the startled eyes of the company to reach quite 
to the ceiling. ‘Those sitting near the door started back in terror 
at the apparition, and all were on their feet in a moment. 

But having entered, the figure stood still just within the door. 
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And before there was time for action or question even, a bundle 
of old wraps had fallen and the old man Prophet, bearing in his 
arms a golden-haired cherub of about two years, stood in the 
presence of the company. 

The revulsion of feeling, indescribable by words, was quickly 
told by fast-flowing tears. Looking upon the old man and the 
child, every one present read a new chapter in the home tragedy, 
and wept in its presence. 

Coming from the dark night into the light, the old man could 
not for a moment discern the faces he knew, and when the little 
one, shrinking from the glare, hid her face in his hair, it was as 
if time had turned back, so perfect a restoration was the picture 
of a familiar one of the old days. No word had yet been spoken, 
and the ticking of the great clock and the crackling fire mingled 
with sobs were the only sounds that broke the stillness, when the 
old man, having gotten his bearings, walked directly up to old 
Mrs. Meredith and laid the child in her arms. ‘Then, losing no 
time but, pointing to the clock that was slowly nearing the hour, 
he said, in a voice tremulous with emotion: “ De time is most 
here. Is you all ready to shek hands? Ef you is—everybody 
—turn round and come with me.” 

As he spoke he turned back to the still open door, and before 
those who had followed had taken in his full meaning, he had 
drawn into the room a slim, shrinking figure, and little May Day 
Meredith, pale, frightened and weather-beaten, stood before them. 

It was her own father who was first to grasp her hand, and if 
he carried her in his arms to her mother, it was that the rest 
deferred to his first claim, and that their hearty and affectionate 
greetings came later in their proper order. The striking of the 
great clock now, mingled with the sound of joy and weeping— 
the congratulations, handshaking and words of praise fervently 
uttered—made a scene ever to be held dear in the annals of 
Simpkinsville. A scene beyond words of description—a family 
meeting which even lifetime friends recognized as too sacred for 
their eyes and hurried, weeping, away. 

It was when the memorable, sad, joyous party was over, and 
all the guests were departed, that Prophet, following old man 
McMonigle out, called him aside for a moment. ‘Then putting 
into his hands a small object, he said in a tremulous voice : 

“Much obliged for de loan o’ de pistol, Marse Dan’l. Hold 
her keerful, caze she’s loaded des de way you loaded her—all 
cept one barrel. I ain’t never fired her but onc’t.” 


MATED * 


By W. W. Jacoss 


‘ schooner Falcon was ready for . 
sea. The last bale of general 
cargo had just been shipped, and a 
few hairy, unkempt seamen were busy 
putting on the hatches under the able 
profanity of the mate. 
“ All clear?” inquired the master, a 
short, ruddy-faced man of about thirty- 
five. ‘ Cast off there.” 

‘« Ain’t you going to wait for the pas- 
serigers, then?” inquired the mate. 

“No, no,” replied the skipper, whose features were working 
with excitement. ‘“ ‘They won’t come now, I’m sure they won't. 
We'll lose the tide if we don’t look sharp.” 

He tumed aside to give an order just as a buxom young 
woman, accompanied by a loutish boy, a bandbox and several 
other bundles, came hurrying on to the jetty. 

“Well, here we are, Cap'n Harris,” said the girl, springing 
lightly onto the deck. “I thought we should never get here; 
the cabman didn’t seem to know the way; but I knew you 
wouldn’t go without us.” 

“Here you are,” said the skipper, with attempted cheerfulness, 
as he gave the girl his right hand, while his left strayed vaguely 
in the direction of the boy’s ear, which was coldly withheld 
from him. ‘Go down below, and the mate’ll show you your 
cabin. Bill, this is Miss Cooper, a lady friend o’ mine, and her 
brother.” 

The mate, acknowledging the introduction, led the way to the 
cabin, where they remained so long that by the time they came 
on deck again the schooner was off Limehouse, slipping along 
well under a light wind. 
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“« How do you like the stateroom ? ” inquired the skipper, who 
was at the wheel. 

“ Pretty fair,” replied Miss Cooper. “ It’s a big name for it, 
though, ain’t it? Oh, what a large ship !” 

She ran to the side to gaze at a big liner, and as far as Graves- 
end besieged the skipper and mate with questions concerning the 
various craft. At the mate’s suggestion they had tea on deck, at 
which meal William Henry Cooper became a source of much 
discomfort to his host by his remarkable discoveries anent the 
fauna of lettuce. Despite his efforts, however, and the cloud 
under which Harris seemed to be laboring, the meal was voted 
a big success, and after it was over they sat laughing and chat- 
ting until the air got chilly and the banks of the river were lost in 
the gathering darkness. At ten o’clock they retired for the night, 
leaving Harris and the mate on deck. 

“Nice gal, that,” said the mate, looking at the skipper, who 
was leaning moodily on the wheel. 

“ Ay, ay,” replied he. “Bill,” he continued, turning suddenly 
towards the mate, “I’m in a deuce of a mess. You've gota 
good square head on your shoulders. Now, what on earth am I 
todo? Of course, you can see how the land lays?” 

“Of course,” said the mate, who was not going to lose his rep- 
utation by any display of ignorance. ‘Any one could see it,” 
he added. 

“The question is, what’s to be done?” said the skipper. 

“ That’s the question,” said the mate guardedly. 

“J feel that worried,” said Harris, “ that I’ve actually thought 
of getting into collision or running the ship ashore. Fancy them 
two women meeting at Llandalock.” 

Such a sudden light broke in upon the square head of the mate 
that he nearly whistled with the brightness of it. 

“ But you ain’t engaged to this one ?” he cried. 

“ We're to be married in August,” said the skipper desperately. 
“ That’s my ring on her finger.” 

“ But you're going to marry Mary Jones in September,” expos 
tulated the mate. ‘“ You can’t marry both of them.” 

“That’s what I say,” replied Harris; “that’s what I keep 
telling myself, but it don’t seem to bring much comfort. I’m too 
soft-’earted where wimmen is concerned, Bill, an’ that’s the truth 
of it. D’reckly I get alongside of a nice gal my arm goes 
creeping round her before I know what it’s doing.” 

“What on earth made you bring the girl on the ship?” in. 
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quired the mate. “The other one’s sure to be on the quay to 
meet you as usual.” : 

“T couldn’t help it,” groaned the skipper, “she would come, 
she can be very determined when she likes. She’s awful gone on 
me, Bill.” 

“So’s the other one, apparently,” said the mate. 

“T can’t think what it is the gals see in me,” said the other 
mournfully. ‘Can you?” 

“No, I’m blamed if I can,” replied the mate frankly. 

“J don’t take no credit for it, Bill,” said the skipper, “not a 
bit. My father was like it before me. The worry’s killing 
me.” 

“Well, which are you going to have?” inquired the mate. 
“Which do you like the best ?” 

“T don’t know, an’ that’s a fact,” said the skipper. ‘They've 
both got money coming to ’em: when I’m in Wales I like Mary 
Jones best, and when I’m in London it’s Janey Cooper. It’s 
dreadful to be like that, Bill.” 

“Tt is,” said the mate drily. “I wouldn’t be in your shoes 
when those two gals meet fora fortune. ‘Then you'll have old 
Jones and her brothers to tackle, too. Seems to me things’ll 
be a bit lively.” 

“T hev thought of being took sick and staying in my bunk, 
Rill,” suggested Harris anxiously. 

“ An’ having the two of ’em to nurse you,” retorted Bill. 
“Nice quiet time for an invalid.” 

Harris made a gesture of despair. 

“ How would it be,” said the mate, after a long pause, and 
speaking very slowly, “how would it be if I took this one off 
your hands?” 

“You couldn’t do it, Bill,” said the skipper decidedly.“ Not 
while she knew I was above ground.” 

“Well, I can try,” returned the mate shortly. “ I’ve took 
rather a fancy to the girl, Is it a bargain?” 

“ Tt is,” said the skipper, shaking hands upon it. “If you git 
me out of this hole, Bill, Vl remember it the longest day I 
live.” 

With these words he went below, and, after cautiously undoing 
W. H.Cooper, who had slept himself into a knot that a profes- 
sional contortionist would have envied, tumbled in beside him and 
went to sleep. : 

His heart almost failed him when he encountered the radiant 
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Jane at breakfast in the morning, but he concealed his feelings 
by a strong effort, and after the meal was finished, and the pas- 
sengers had gone on deck, he laid hold of the mate, who was 
following, and drew him into the cabin. 

“You haven't washed yourself this morning,” he said, eying 
him closely. ‘ How do you s’pose you are going to make an 
impression if you don’t look smart ?” 

“Well, I look tidier than you do,” growled the mate. 

“Of course you do,” said the wily Harris. “I’m going to 
give you all the chances I can. Now you go and shave your- 
self, and here—take it.” : 

He passed the surprised mate a brilliant red silk tie embellished 
with green spots, 

“No, no,” said the mate deprecatingly. 

“Take it,” repeated Harris, “if anything’ll fetch her it'll be 
that tie, and here’s a couple of collars for you; they’re a new 
shape, quite the rage down Poplar way just now.” 

“It’s robbing you,” said the mate, “and it’s no good either. 
I ain't got a decent suit of clothes to my back.” 

Harris looked up, and their eyes met, then with a catch in his 
breath he turned away, and after some hesitation went to his 
locker, and bringing out a new suit, bought for the edification of 
Miss Jones, handed it silently to the mate. 

“T can’t take all these things without giving you something for 
’em,” said the mate. ‘ Here, wait a bit.” 

He dived into his cabin, and after a hasty search, brought out 
some garments which he placed on the table before his com- 
mander. 

“T wouldn’t wear ’em, no, not to drown myself in,” declared 
Harris, after a brief glance; “ they ain’t even decent.” 

“So much the better,” said the mate, “ it'll be more of a con- 
trast with me.” 

After a slight contest the skipper gave way, and the mate, 
after an elaborate toilet, went on deck and began to make him- 
self agreeable, while his chief skulked below trying to muster up 
courage to put in an appearance. 

“ Where’s the Captain,” inquired Miss Cooper, after his ab- 
sence had been so prolonged as to become noticeable. 

“ He’s below, dressin’, I believe,” replied the mate simply. 

Miss Cooper, glancing at his attire, smiled softly to herself 
and prepared for something startling, and she got it: for a more 
forlorn, sulky-looking object than the skipper, when he did appear, 
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had never been seen on the deck of the Aa/on, and his London 
betrothed glanced at him hot with shame and indignetion. 

“Whatever have you got those things on for?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Work, my dear—work,” replied the skipper. 

“Well, mind you don’t lose any of the pieces,” said the dear, 
suavely, “you mightn’t be able to match that cloth.” 

“Tl look after that,” said the skipper, reddening. “You 
must excuse me talkin’ to you now. I’m busy.” 

Miss Cooper looked at him indignantly, and, biting her lip, 
turned away, and started a desperate flirtation with the mate, to 
punish him. Harris watched them with mingled feelings, as he 
busied himself with various small jobs on the deck, his wrath 
being raised to boiling point by the behavior of the covk, who, 
being a poor hand at disguising his feelings, came out of the 
galley several times to look at him. 

From this incident a coolness sprang up between the skipper 
and the girl, which increased hourly. At times the skipper 
weakened, but the watchful mate was always on hand to prevent 
mischief. Owing to his fostering care, Harris was generally busy, 
and always gruff, and Miss Cooper, who was used to the most 
assiduous attentions from him, knew not whether to be most be- 
wildered or most indignant. Four times in one day did he 
remark in her hearing that a sailor’s ship was his sweetheart, 
while his treatment of his small prospective brother-in-law, when 
he expostulated with him on the state of his wardrobe, filled 
that hitherto pampered youth with amazement. At last, on the 
fourth night out, as the little schooner was passing the coast of 
Cornwall, the mate came up to him as he was steering, and patted 
him heavily on the back. 

“Tt's all right, cap’n,” said he. “ You've lost the prettiest 
little girl in England.” 

“ What ? ” said the skipper, in incredulous tones. 

“Fact,” replied the other. “ Here’s your ring back. I 
wouldn’t let her wear it any longer.” 

“ However did you do it?” inquired Harris, taking the ring 
in a dazed fashion. 

“ Oh, easy as possible,” said the mate. ‘She liked me best, 
that’s all.” 

“ But what did you say to her?” persisted Harris. 

The other reflected. 

“ T can’t call to mind exactly,” he said at length. “ But, you 
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may rely uponit, I said everything I could against you. But she 
never did care much for you. She told me so herself.” 

“T wish you joy of your bargain,” said Harris, solemnly, after 
a long pause. 

“What do you mean ?” demanded the mate, sharply. 

“A girl like that,” said the skipper, with a lump in his throat, 
‘who can carry on with two men at once ain’t worth having. 
She’s not my money, that’s all.” 

The mate looked at him in honest bewilderment. 

“ Mark my words,” continued the skipper, loftily, “ you'll live 
to regret it. A girl like that’s got no ballast. She'll always be 
running after fresh neckties.” 

“ You put it down to the necktie, do you?” sneered the mate, 
wrathfully. 

“That and the clothes, cert’nly,” replied the skipper. 

“Well, you’re wrong,” said the mate. “A lot you know 
about girls. It wasn’t your old clothes, and it wasn’t all your 
bad behavior to her since she’s been aboard. You may as well 
know first at last. She wouldn’t have nothing to do with me at 
first, so I told her all about Mary Jones.” 

“You told her ¢Aa¢?” cried the skipper, fiercely. 

“I did,” replied the other. “She was pretty wild at first; 
but then the comic side of it struck her—you wearing them old 
clothes, and going about as you did. She used to watch you 
until she couldn’t stand it any longer, and then go down in the 
cabin and laugh. Wonderful spirits that girl’s got. Hush! here 
she is!” 

As he spoke the girl came on deck, and, seeing the two men 
talking together, remained a short distance from them. 

“Tt’s all right, Jane,” said the mate ; “ I’ve told him.” 

“ Oh!” said Miss Cooper, with a little gasp. 

“T can’t bear deceit,” said the mate; “and now it’s off his 
mind, he’s so happy he can’t bear himself.” 

The latter part of this assertion seemed to be more warranted 
by facts than the former, but Harris made a choking noise, 
which he intended as a sign of unbearable joy, and, relinquishing 
the wheel to the mate, walked forward. ‘The clear sky was thick 
with stars, and a mind at ease might have found enjoyment in 
the quiet beauty of the night, but the skipper was too interested 
in the behavior of the young couple at the wheel to give it a 
thought. Immersed in each other, they forgot him entirely, and 
exchanged little playful slaps and pushes, which incensed him 
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beyond description. Several times he was on the point of exer- 
cising his position as commander, and ordering the mate below, 
but in the circumstances this was impossible, and with a low- 
voiced good-night he went below. Here his gaze fell on William 
Henry, who was slumbering peacefully, and, with a hazy idea of 
the eternal fitness of things, he raised the youth in his arms, 
and, despite his sleepy protests, deposited him in the mate’s bunk. 

There was a little embarrassment next day, but it soon passed 
off, and the three adult inmates of the cabin got on quite easy 
terms with each other. The most worried person aft was the 
boy, who had not been taken into their confidence, and whose 
face, when his sister sat with the mate’s arm around her waist, 
presented to the skipper a perfect study in emotions. 

“ I feel quite curious to see this Miss Jones,” said Miss Cooper 
amiably, as they sat at dinner. 

“She'll be on the quay waving her handkerchief to him,” said 
the mate. ‘“ We'll be in to-morrow afternoon, and then you'll 
see her.” 

As it happened, the mate was a few hours out in his reckoning, 
for by the time the Fa/con’s bows were laid for the small harbor 
it was quite dark, and the little schooner glided in, guided by the 
two lights which marked the entrance. 

“Fine night, cap’n,” said the watchman, as the schooner came 
gently alongside the quay. 

The skipper grunted assent. He was peering anxiously at the 
quay. 

“It’s too late,” said the mate. ‘‘ You couldn’t expect her this 
time o’night. It’s ten o’clock.” 

“T'll go over in the morning,” said Harris, who, now that 
things had been adjusted, was secretly disappointed that Miss 
Cooper had not witnessed the meeting. ‘If you’re not going 
ashore, we might have a hand o’ cards as soon’s we’re made fast.” 

The mate assenting, they went below, and were soon deep in 
the mysteries of three-hand cribbage. Harris, who was a good 
player, surpassed himself, and had just won the first game, the 
others being nowhere, when a head was thrust down the com- 
panion-way, and a voice like a strained fog-horn called the cap- 
tain by name. 
“Ay,ay!” yelled Harris, laying down his hand. 

“T'll come down, cap’n,” said the voice, and the mate just 
had time to whisper “ Old Jones ” to Miss Cooper, when a man’ 
of mighty bulk filled up the doorway of the little cabin, and 
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extended a huge paw to Harris and the mate. He then iooxed 
at the lady, and, breathing hard, waited. 

“Young lady o’ the mate’s,” said Harris, breathlessly — Miss 
Cooper. Sit down, cap’n. Get the gin out, Bill.” 

“Not for me,” said Captain Jones, firmly, but with an obvi- 
ous effort. 

The surprise of Harris and the mate admitted of no conceal- 
ment, but it passed unnoticed by their visitor, who, fidgeting in 
his seat, appeared to be laboring with some mysterious problem. 
After a long pause, during which all watched him anxiously, he 
reached over the table, and shook hands with Harris again. 

“Put it there, cap’n,” said Harris, much affected by this token 
of esteem. 

The old man rose, and stood looking at him, with his hand 
on his shoulder; he then shook hands for the third time, and 
patted him encouragingly on the back. 

“Ts anything the matter?” demanded the skipper of the Fa/- 
con, as he rose to his feet, alarmed by these manifestations of 
feeling. “Is Mary—is she ill ?” 

“Worse than that,” said the other—“ worse’n that, my poor 
boy; she’s married a lobster.” 

The effect of this communication upon Harris was tremen- 
dous; but it may be doubted whether he was more surprised than 
Miss Cooper, who, utterly unversed in military terms, strove in 
vain to realize the possibility of such a meésalliance, as she gazed 
wildly at the speaker, and squeaked with astonishment. 

“ When was it?” asked Harris, at last, in a dull voice. 

“Thursday fortnight, at ha’-past eleven,” said the old man. 
“ He’s a sergeant in the line.- I would have written to you, but 
I thought it was best to come and break it to you gently. Cheer 
up, my boy; there's more than one Mary Jones in the world.” 

With this undeniable fact, Captain Jones waved a farewell to 
the party, and went off, leaving them to digest his news. For 
some time they sat still, the mate and Miss Cooper exchanging 
whispers, until at length, the stillness becoming oppressive, they 
withdrew to their respective berths, leaving the skipper sitting at 
the table, gazing hard at a knot in the opposite locker. 

For long after their departure he sat thus, amid a deep silence, 
broken only by an occasional giggle from the stateroom, or an 
idiotic sniggering from the direction of the mate’s bunk, until, 
recalled to mundane affairs by the lamp burning itself out, he 
went, in befitting gloom, to bed. 


THE 
RANSOM OF FOULQUES THE FAIR* 


By RENf& MAIZEROY 





HREE centuries ago an old Latin city slept on 

the border of a great blue gulf over which the 
scattering sails floated like lazy birds, and in whose 
, clear depths were mirrored the green hills crowned 
with half-ruined temples of gleaming marble. The 
inscriptions of the conquering Czesars were yet clear 
upon its massive walls, along which paced the 
watchmen, whose chanting cries mingling with the 
tolling of the monastery bells marked the flight of 
the hours between the darkness and the dawn. ‘There 
were great aqueducts traversing the landscape and broken col- 
umns shining white through the foliage of venerable trees, telling 
of the far-off time when the gods reigned vet on Olympus and 
the city was in Aphrodite’s keeping. Surrounded by olives and 
sombre pines, clinging to the summit of a granite cliff high up 
where the eagles spread their mighty wings, the nine proud 
towers of the chateau of Pierreluce pierced the sky. 

But the place was sad since the day when its lord had de- 
parted to wage war upon his enemies, and had given up his 
soul in a valiant but losing fight. He left to mourn him a 
maiden who was his widow without having been his wife; who 
had known no other caress than the kiss of adieu which he had 
pressed upon her forehead as he rode away. 

This maiden was called Bathilde, and she was very beautiful. 
Her skin was white as the petals of a lily. Her eyes were blue, 
and the light in their profound depths was as changeful as the 
tints of clear evening skies in autumn. Sometimes they shone 
hard and cold, chilling the heart; then they would brighten mag- 
ically, and exert such subtle influences over those on whom they 
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rested that the rustiest hearts would be drawn to her. Her neck 
was like a slender ivory column, and around it she wore a thread 
of gold whose ends were joined by a great amethyst. Her hair 
was dark and soft as a silken mesh, and there were coppery 
gleams in it where the sunlight fell; when uncoiled it hung al- 
“most to her slender feet, covering her like a splendid mantle. 

She loved no one. 

She seemed as cold and passionless as a statue with folded 
hands carved upon atumb. ‘The poor people, the vassals who 
tilled the soil, the merchants in the city, the clerks and sol- 
diers, all feared and hated her, because she was inexorable in 
her unjust and wicked decrees, which made their lives a burden. 
She was proud as any pagan empress in her radiant, splendid 
beauty, so much so that she scarcely bowed her head during the 
elevation of the Host, and not once had she accused herself of a 
fault or knelt as others did before the white-robed monks who 
officiated in the chapel by the donjon. 

And the angels who watch over the souls of mortals, and who 
traverse the trackless fields of air as lightly as some wandering 
strain of music mounts upward from the earth, despaired, seeing 
her so deeply sunk in her sinful pride, blossoming like a pale rose 
in a gloomy desert place, and they resolved to chasten her. 


Late one afternoon, in the time of harvest, when the air was 
full of the drowsy hum of insects, and the wind was stilled, as 
the distant sea reflected the sunset glory of the sky, before the 
postern of the chateau appeared a band of cavaliers with dusty 
armor and gleaming lances. At their head upon a charger which 
pawed the ground and neighed was he whom the courts of ‘ove 
had named Foulques the Fair. 

Indeed, with his broad, powerful shoulders, his tall figure and 
godlike face and clustering golden curls framing his low fore- 
head, the Lord of the Isles and of ‘Théoule shone in the twilight 
beautiful as a rising star. 

From a window, drawing aside a corner of one of the panes 
of colored vellum, Bathilde, trembling, fascinated, her hands 
pressed upon her loudly-beating heart, regarded the unknown 
guest that the Fates had sent her. What was this madness which 
pervaded all her being, which gave her an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to throw herself upon the broad bosom of this man, whom 
she had never seen before that sweet, resplendent summer 
evening, which made hungry for love her maiden heart? She 
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blushed. For the first time she feared she was not beautiful 
enough in her sombre robes of widowhood. 

During his stay in the chateau she entertained him with as 
much magnificence and formal preparation as if he were king or 
pope. She regaled him with sumptuous banquets and made her- 
self humble before him. For his amusement she would have 
burned the city and the ships straining at their mooring-rings; 
and she used every art she knew to keep him with her, and turn 
his thoughts from war and fill his heart with her increasing love. 

And Foulques loved her in return as much as she worshiped 
him, suffering himself to listen to her voice, clear and vibrant as 
a violin, instead of to the call of duty, and dreamily gazing into 
the fathomless depths of her glorious eyes, where his image was 
reflected. He felt that he could not live without Bathilde, and 
she knew that she would die of grief if parted from him. 

One day messengers came to him with tidings that the infidels 
ravaged once more in Provence, destroying the cities and fields 
and carrying the people into slavery. Then the Lord of ‘The- 
oule, without daring to turn his head, remounted his charger, 
and in silence and tears the lovers parted. 

Long time, unweariedly, without vain lamentations, straining 
her poor eyes until they grew dim with watching from dawn till 
twilight the always empty road and changeless horizon, Bathilde 
awaited the return of her heart’s lord. 

Days and weeks went by, yet no tidings came. Seated at the 
window from which she had first seen him in the shadows of the 
summer evening, she wept in silence, and so many and bitter 
were her tears that twin furrows showed themselves in her cheeks. 
She slept no more, but wandered through the vast halls and the 
forest like an uneasy spirit. She became, little by little, so thin 
and pale that her garments hung fluttering upon her. She felt 
neither hunger nor thirst, and her brain held no other thought 
than that he loved her no more or was dead, and her heart grew 
lifeless under this double wound. = 

She ordered thrown into the sea all her mirrors of silver and 
of steel. The reflection of her face frightened her like that of a 
spectre. She started at the least noise, and grew faint with ap- 
prehension whenever a band of horsemen showed itself at the 
turning of the highway. In person she questioned every pilgrim 
and traveller and beggar that came to the castle gate. Kneeling 
upon the hard, cold flagstones of the church she prayed to God 
and the Virgin and the saints with ardent fervor for the return of 
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him she loved. She emptied her coffers in alms and pious dona- 
tions to the abbeys and the monks. She arrayed the images of 
the Virgin in her robes of silk and brocade, giving with such fe- 
verish haste that she was soon reduced to clothe herself in coarse 
cloth, and went as miserably clad as a beggar. 

One day, after she had given until she had nothing more left 
to bestow—neither ring nor golden belt nor sack of coins—a 
monk, escaped by a miracle from the Moors, told her that the 
Lord of the Isles, surprised in an ambuscade, as was of old the 
valiant Roland at Roncesvalles, alone against a hundred, and, 
weakened by ten wounds, had fallen into the hands of his eternal 
enemies, and that they demanded for his ransom a thousand 
golden pieces and ten boxes of precious stones. 

What could she do? How could she gather so much gold 
and jewels? He lived, he pined for her. He felt but the one 
passion every hour, and she could not succor him; she could not 
find such asum. After reflecting two days and nights, fasting 
alone like one who walks in sleep, Bathilde descended to the 
city. 

It was Palm Sunday. The bells rang full peal. The sun 
shone from a cloudless sky upon the calm, blue sea. ‘The pen- 
nons adorning the masts of the ships fluttered joyously in the 
gentle breeze. In the city’s streets and squares and along the 
harbor-wall the fresh, bitter odor of broken olive and laurel 
branches and the scent of sweet marjoram floated upon the soft, 
warm air of the morning. Maidens were singing. ‘The common 
people were in gala dress. But as the crowds came to the great 
open porch of the Cathedral, all —soldiers and priests, common- 
ers and nobles alike—gathered about a single object. 

Kneeling among the wretched mendicants, the crippled, the 
insane, and the blind, into whose eyes no longer entered the 
blessed daylight, was a woman, pale as one who has been 
stricken dead with shame and horror. She held out her hands 
imploring alms in a voice broken with sobs, begging the ransom 
of Foulques the Fair. 

All knew the suppliant. They elbowed each other to catch a 
glimpse of the haughty Countess Bathilde, who had been so 
hard and merciless, who had abused them as if they had been 
beasts, who had ruled over them as the proud towers of her 
castle seemed to over the land and sea. 

Growing bold, believing her mad, they assailed her with in- 
sults and railing. ‘hey derided her as they threw in her face 
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pieces of copper and bits of flint, and burst into laughter at her 
figure bent in anguish, and her fevered, staring eyes, where the 
wells of tears had run dry. 

But suddenly her features, her hair, her poor garments shone 
with a deified splendor ; and there was a sound in the sky above 
her like the beat of mighty wings. The copper coins turned to 
broad pieces of shining gold, and the flints became flaming sap- 
phires, rubies, and amethysts. About her head blazed an aure- 
ole of dazzling splendor. 

Then all the people cried out in wonder, and as she rose fol- 
lowed, singing and glorifying her as a saint. She had become .- 
more radiantly beautiful than when, with the love-light in her 
eyes, she had first greeted him whom she adored; and with a 
sweet, grave gesture of adieu, she passed from their sight, bear- 
ing in her tattered, beggar’s robe the ransom of Foulques the 
Fair. 

It was thus that the Countess Bathilde saved from shame and 
death the Lord of the Isles. 








MY LADY OF THE SAPPHIRES* 


By Max PEMBERTON 


PHOTOGRAPH of My Lady of the Sapphires is 
hung immediately opposite to the writing-table 
in my private office. It is there much on the 
principle which compels a monk to set a skull 
upon his praying-stool, or a son of Mohammed 
to ejaculate pious phrases at the call of the muezzin. 
% ‘Memo solus sapit,” wrote Plautus. Had Fate cast 
“<S=> him in the mold of a jeweler rather than that of a 

playwright, he would have sct down a stronger 
phrase. 

I first saw My Lady two years ago, though it 
was only upon the day of my introduction that 
[ learnt her name. She had then, though I knew 
it not, been before the town for many weeks as a 
physiognomist, a mistress of the stars, a reader of faces, and 
in many other capacities interesting to the idle and the credulous. 
Society, which laughed at her predictions, paid innumerable 
guineas for the possession of them; great dames sat in her bou- 
doir and discussed amatory possibilities; even the youth of the 
city, drawn by the prettiness of her manner and her unquestion- 
able good looks, came cheerfully to hear that they would have 
money “ from two sources,” or had passed through the uninterest- 
ing complaints of infancy without harm. In her way, she was 
the event of the season. Dowagers scolded her, but came again 
and again to probe family secrets, and learn the hidden things 
about their husbands ; men flocked to her to know what pos- 
sibility there was of an early return to the bliss of single life; 
mere boys ventured upon the hazard of a little mild flirtation— 
and were at once shown the door by a formidable lackey. 
Throughout her career scandal never lifted its voice against her. 
She was engaged ultimately to Jack Lucas, and her marriage was 
as brilliant as her career had been fortunate. 

When a curious chance and combination of events first 
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brought me to acquaintance with her she was in the very height 
of her practice. Carriages crowded daily in Dover Street— 
where, with her mother, she had rooms—and it was the thing to 
consult her, Yet, until I dined casually one night with Colonel 
Oldfield, the collector of cat’s-eyes, and Bracebridge, at the Bo- 
hemian Club, hard by her house, I had never-heard of her. The 
conversation turned during the soup—when talk is always watery 
—upon the press of broughams in the street without, and Old- 
field mentioned her history to me, and the surprising nature of 
many things she had told him. 

“It is easy enough,” said he, “to look at a man’s hand and 
deduce scarlet-fever and measles somewhere between two and 
twelve years of age; but when a woman tells you calmly that 
you were ready to die for two other women at the age of one- 
and-twenty, it’s a thing to make you pause.” 

“Which I hope you did,” exclaimed Bracebridge. “ Love is 
distinctly a matter of specialization.” 

“T did pause, sir,” said the Colonel severely, “ and that’s 
where her cleverness comes in. She told me that neither of the 
women cared the snap of a finger for me, and I have really come 
to the conclusion that she was right. Years put a glamor upon 
most things, but it is hard, even at fifty, to recall a woman’s ‘no’ 
of thirty years ago.” 

“ Memory is a dangerous vice which should be controlled,” 
said Bracebridge ; ‘if you want peace you must learn to forget. 
Tnere should be no yesterday for the man of the world. But I 
know the morbid kind of recollection you speak about. There 
was a fellow here only the other night who kept a proposal book. 
He put the ‘noes’ on one side, and the ‘ayes’ on the other, 
and balanced the columns every Christmas. One day he left the 
book in a cab, and has spent his time since going to Scotland 
Yard for it. ‘That comes of reminiscences ! ” 

“T agree with you in the main,” said the-Colonel ; “ there is 
very little in any man’s private life which is of concern to any 
one but himself. ‘The lady we are speaking of knows this, and 
makes her fortune by her knowledge. The truth is that we all 
love a little plain-spokenness. There is far too much praise about. 
Tell a fool that he is not a clever man discreetly, and you flatter 
him; inform him that he is a brainless ass, and he will kick you. 
But when you put a black cap on your head, and take a wand in 
your hand, and charge a guinea for the spectacle, the fool will 
hear of his folly cheerfully.” 
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“Then the girl you mention is a mere vulgar fortune-teller,” 
said I, intervening for the first time; “it’s astonishing how little 
difference there is, when you come to reckon it up, between the 
tastes of a grand dame and the tastes of her cook. The one goes 
in at the front door to get her hand read for a guinea; the other 
goes out of the back to have an equally plausible delineation for 
sixpence. Credulity does not know any distinction of class; in 
the case I mention rank is represented by one pound odd. Those 
of us who have no particular objection to spill salt, shiver to see 
the new moon through glass, That man, alone, who tells you 
frankly that he believes in all superstitions is free from the 
blemish. But common fortune-telling, I confess, leaves me un- 
moved.” 

“Tf it began and ended in the mere vulgar allotment of 
tragedy and of marriage, I should agree with you,” said Brace- 
bridge, speaking with unusual seriousness, “ but I am inclined to 
think that this is a case of noteworthy cleverness, or at least of 
uncommon wit. The girl, possibly, is a charlatan; but if one- 
half said of her is true, she is very des¢ at the profession we have 
known. And after all, it’s an achievement to be ‘Ae best at some 
occupation, if it’s only that of picking pockets.” 

“Speaking of that,” said Oldfield, “I once knew a man in 
the ‘Sixtieth ’ who was proud because a society paper described 
him as the finest idler in Europe. That was a negative distinc- 
tion of surpassing beauty, yeu must admit. In the lady’s case, 
however, there is something substantial to praise. She can talk 
of things of which [ would not attempt to spell the name, with a 
fluency which is charming if it is not accurate; she has a room 
full of unreadable books; and I believe there are a dozen men in 
town who will swear that she has made diamonds before their 
very eyes. That should interest you, Sutton. A woman who is 
the possessor of what she calls the ‘alkahest,’ or universal sol- 
vent, is not to be interviewed for a guinea every day. — Besides, 
she might give you some useful hints.” 

“ And who knows,” says Bracebridge, “ what might come of 
it. I presume you pay three pounds odd an ounce for the gen- 
uine metal to-day. Under certain contingencies you might get 
it for threepence, and a wife into the bargain.” 

I listened to their banter with amusement for some minutes, 
and then cut in a little seriously. 

“T did not know,” says I, “that physiognomy and alchemy 
usually ran well in double harness, but I must take your word 
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for it. Anything of this sort is always amusing to a jeweler, 
though he is apt to get a little too much of it. The last gold- 
maker who came to me began by promising to make a million in 
six months, and ended by wanting to borrow half-a-crown. I’ve 
seen scores of that sort.” 

“You may laugh at her as much as you please,” said Oldfield ; 
“but of one thing be assured. If I am any judge of precious 
stones at all, she can make rubies, and good ones, too. She cast 
one for me when I was last at her place, and I offered her fifty 
pounds upon the spot for it. A quack would have taken the 
money, but she refused it; you couldn’t want any better proof of 
her éona fides than that.” 

“ Pardon me,” I interrupted, “ but I can’t accept the conclu- 
sion. Probably the ruby you thought she made was the only one 
in the place. It was like the stock knife of the Cheap Jack. You 
couldn't expect her to part with it.” 

“Certainly I did. If she had made only one stone, I should 
have jumped to your opinion ; but she turned them out by the 
dozen. Most of them were small; some were altogether too 
insignificant to notice. One only, as I say, was substantial ; and 
in explanation of that, she admitted her want of control over the 
action of the crystals in the crucible. Sometimes they will prove 
worth money ; more often they are quite without value. But she 
is in hopes that the day will come when she will complete a dis- 
covery which will astonish the universe.” 

“ They all hope that,” said I; ‘but the universe remains un- 
moved.” 

“ And, of course, you don’t believe a> word of it,” cried Brace- 
bridge, as he helped himself to salad. “ Well, it’s part of your 
business, I suppose, to believe only in what you see, and not 
altogether in that. But the Colonel’s right about the girl, and I 
can second every word he says. She made a piece of gold as 
big as your thumbnail before my very eyes. ‘There was no pre- 
tence of humbug about it; and I may tell you that she'll only 
do this sort of thing for those she knows well. If you went to 
her to-morrow, and said, ‘1 want to see your experiments,’ she’d 
laugh at you, and send you away feeling like a fool.” 

« And seriously,” said I, beginning to experience a glimmer of 
interest, “ you believe that she has discovered something of im- 
portance.” 

“Seriously, I do; and if you went to her house you would 
swear by her for the next month, possibly for two.” 
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“You don’t convince me at all,” I replied, trying to look 
utterly unconcerned. “I have known tuo many goldmakers for 
that. Some of them are now in workhouses; others are in 
prison. One of the last got three months for stealing an over- 
coat, which was ridiculously unromantic.” 

“ Not at all,” said the Colonel; ‘theft is a complex subject, 
capable of analysis. A thief is a man who buys in the cheapest 
market. We all try to do thatin our way. There is no earthly 
reason why a savant, who is near to possessing the philosopher’s 
stone, should not be charged before a magistrate with stealing a 
red-herring. Life is all contrasts, and the contrast we speak of is 
avery pretty one. Go and sce her at your earliest opportunity.” 

“That's my advice too,” said Bracebridge ; “and if you've a 
fancy to watch her at the crucible I'll speak for you. What's 
more, I'll bet you an even hundred pounds that you admit my 
conclusions.” 

“ Which are ?” I asked. 

“That she has come nearer to the solution of the diamond 
problem than any man or woman living or dead.” 

“JT don’t bet on certainties,” said I; “but if you care to trou- 
ble the lady to burn her, doubtlessly, pretty hands on my account, 
well, let’s have the interview by all means. If she convinces me 
that she can make any sort of precious stone worth selling in the 
market, I’ll give a hundred pounds to a children’s hospital—the 
Colonel can name it.” 

“Ts it a serious offer?” asked the Colonel. looking, as I 
thought, a little meaningly at Bracebridge, but I said— 

“T was never more serious, and town is likely to be dismal 
enough after this week ” (it was the week of Goodwood). “ Fix 
it up as early as you can; and conjure the lady, whose name I 
have not yet had the pleasure of hearing, to take care of your 
reputation. If she can cast me a ruby or a sapphire worth 
‘looking at, I will set it in diamonds and make her a present of it. 
You may tell her so from me.” 

“T'll give her your message undiluted,” said Bracebridge, with 
a great deal of content, “ but I'll warrant that she'll have the 
laugh of you, and so shall we.” 

They said no more upon the matter until the end of the dinner, 
and it was not referred to in the smoking-room after. We 
quitted the club at an early hour to hear a song at a music-hall 
which the Colonel raved about; and after that I left them and 
returned to Bayswater, with the recollection of my rash promise 
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gone clean out of my head. I did not even recall it on the fol- 
lowing morning, and it was some three days after that I received 
a note from the Colonel saying that he had, during Bracebridge’s 
absence from town, made an appointment for me with Miss 
Jessie Fleming—for such was the fair alchemist’s name—and 
that she would be glad to tell me anything she could about her 
work on the following afternoon at half-past two o’clock. The 
letter at once brought to my mind the whole of the conversation 
at the club. I remembered with a smile of contempt that the 
lady was to show me, during a short interview, how the whole of 
a jeweler’s occupation was soon to be done with ; how diamonds 
and sapphires, and even the precious metal itself, were presently 
to be as common as pebbles in a brook ; and I concluded with 
easy assurance that if any children’s hospital depended upon my 
being convinced, it would have to close its doors at an early 
date. I had seen so much of this sort of thing; so many stories 
of fortunes lying in a metal pot had been whispered into my ear; 
this could be but an addition to the list; it remained to see if it 
would be an amusing addition. 

I will confess readily that if the pretender had been a man, I 
would have declined curtly to see him. ‘The whole of those who 
had come to me hitherto with a pretended insight into the arcana 
of metals were men—mostly half-pay officers—whose wits were 
half gone with their money. Here, however, was, by all accounts, 
a charming professor of the lost art. ‘The season was beginning 
to be dull; there where no more “at homes”; possibly she 
would amuse me.I had given my promise to the men—and to 
put it briefly I found myself at Miss Jessie Fleming’s door on the 
following day, not a little expectant, disdainfully credulous, and 
exceedingly anxious to prove for myself if the physiognomist’s 
personal attractions were even a tithe of those which had been 
claimed for her by so many long-headed and usually sensible 
men. 

My knock at the modest-looking portal was answered by a 
formidable flunky, who did not wait to hear my name, but con- 
ducted me up a staircase draped almost to darkness with heavy 
curtains, and so to a well-furnished waiting-room on the first 
floor. Here, three women, all well known in society, were en- 
gaged in an heroic effort to appear absorbed in the illustrated 
papers; but they were obviously uncomfortable at my presence, 
and cast furtive looks over the pages as though in appeal to me 
to make no mention of anything I had seen. I had no oppor- 
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tunity, however, to abate their fear of publicity, for scarce was I 
come into the room when the flunky appeared again at the fold- 
ing-doors, which cut it off from the sanctum of My Lady, and 
beckoned me to follow him. 

I had come out on this expedition purely, as I have said, to be 
amused. When I found myself at last before the new Pythia of 
London, enthroned as she was for the immediate interpretation 
of the oracle, I confess that I did not foresee any disappoint- 
ment of the venture. The room was half in darkness, but there 
was light enough by which to observe many fine pieces of china 
and delicate sketches upon its gold and green walls; and to note 





the quaint conceits of the whole scheme of degoration. A lamp 
of Eastern shape spread a soft red glow upon sofas and seductive 
lounges; a conservatory, heaped up with shade-suggesting palms, 
gave off at one end of it through doors of exquisitely colored 
glass ; there was a strange tripod of brass before the fireplace ; 
and flowers everywhere, seeming to grow from the very grate, to 
flourish in all the crannies, to cover tables and book-cases, and 
even to decorate the dress of the young girl who now stood to 
receive me, and welcomed me with cordiality. 

My first impression of the physiognomist—an impression 
which remains with me—was the outcome of her extremely 
youthful appearance. I am certain that whatever age she might 
have been she did not look it. Youth in rich generosity was 
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stamped upon her slightest action and her most serious word. It 
flashed from her eyes, was seen in the unsurpassable freshness of 
her complexion, in the golden sheen of her hair, in the rotundity of 
her arms, and the development of her slight but well-formed 
figure. If she had any serious mood, it was not apparent when 
first I spoke to her; nor did a rapid analysis of her face tell me 
of any uncommon mental power. Her chin was a firm one, it is 
true; but I noticed that she had little height of head above her 
ears, and that there was even something of weakness in her fore- 
head. At the same time there could not be two opinions of the 
general charm of her manner; and she possessed in a very large’ 
degree that magnetic power of attracting sympathy and admira- 
tion which is peculiarly the attribute of women. 

Directly I had come into the pretentious chamber of audience 
and the flunky had closed the folding-doors behind me, this fas- 
cinating little prophetess began to talk, her words rippling over 
one another like the waves of a river; her natural excitement 
betraying itself in the obvious restraint of her gestures. 

“I'm so glad it’s you!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands to- 
gether as though in ecstasy. ‘“ Those old women bother me to 
death, and there have been twelve of them here this morning. 
Colonel Oldfield told me all about you yesterday, and I was in- 
terested at once. We must have a good long talk. Oh, do 
listen to that dreadful creature; she talks in scales beginning at 
the lower C and going up to no possible note in the music of 
heaven or earth. I suppose she won’t go away.” 

Her remark, and the clapping of her little hands to equally 
little ears, followed upon the sound of altercation between one 
of the ladies in the waiting-room and the flunky of formidable 
mien. Apparently the lady would not depart without a séance, 
and the footman was compelling her. In the end she went, de- 
claring the whole thing a cheat, and, “that chit of a girl” a 
particular imposture. When the sound of her voice had died 
away upon the stairs, My Lady took up the thread of her re- 
marks. 

“Now,” said she, “I want to have a good look at you, and 
you must have a good look at me. People like ourselves should 
know each other to begin with. Don’t think that I’m going to 
bore you with the nonsense I trade in—you are far too clever 
for that, and would find me out in a minute. You see, I’m like 
a man with a good cellar: I keep the old wine for the old birds 
who are not caught with chaff. That’s a delightfully mixed 
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metaphor, isn’t it ? and not very polite, when I think of it. But 
come and sit down near the light, where I can see you.” 

She spoke so quickly that 1 did not pretend to hear half of 
that which she said, or to answer her; but I seated myself upon 
the ottoman near the entrance to the conservatory, and when she 
had thrown open the glass doors, she herself took the low arm- 
chair facing me. I saw then that she wore a strange dress in 
the Egyptian fashion, and that her breast was all covered with 
jingling gold medals, while her hair was similarly ornamented. 

“‘ Come,” she said, resting her head upon her hand, “ I want 
to know from you wy you are here. It is not for me to tell 
you about your life, is it ? ” 

“T will be frank,” I replied: “it is not. My life has already 
spoken a good deal for itself. What I did come here to see was 
the making of diamonds. They tell me you possess the philoso- 
pher’s stone, or something near to it.” 

She looked at me with a penetrating gaze, and then laughed 
a little hardly. 

“ And you believed it ?” she asked presently. 

“Not for a moment,” said I; ‘but I thought it was not 
unlikely that you had some amusing trick which you would not 
mind showing me. Iam very much interested in jewels, you 
know.” 

“So am I,” she exclaimed, but with the air of one whose mind 
is away from the words—* there is nothing more beautiful or 
more mysterious on earth than a diamond. It just seems to bea 
prison for lovely things of which it gives us the lights when we 
treat it well. And you thought I might amuse you with a trick ? 
That was a poor compliment, wasn’t it ?” 

The thing was said with a swift reversion of her mind to the 
subject, as I could see; and there was a world of humor in her 
eyes when she turned them on me. 

“Tt was no poor compliment, since you have convinced such 
a man as Colonel Oldfield that you can make rubies. He is a 
judge of jewels, too.” 

“ And a very good one,” she replied; “ but really there was 
nothing in my experiment. What I do has been done by French 
chemists for twenty years past. The Colonel came here with an 
open mind—but you, you closed the doors of yours as you came 
up stairs.” 

I protested feebly, but she did not listen to my answer. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, speaking very rapidly, “ I have been 
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thinking about you as you sat there, and I am sure that I know 
you now. You area man so well accustomed to steer in the 
shallows of your business that you never look beyond them. 
You make a gospel of distrust, and you consider confidence the 
sign of a weak intellect. You have been often deceived, for 
your breadth of view is not large; and you will be often 
deceived again. It is impossible for you to conceive beauty 
which is not salable; and for romance you have no place in 
your heart. You have come here, saying all the way, ‘I am 
going to interview an impostor; she will not amuse me, most 
possibly she will bore me. It is ten thousand to one that her 
experiments are all rubbish, but I will take the ten-thousandth 
chance in the hope that she might have found out something 
which I can sell—sell—sell.’. Yet you are honest in a measure, 
since you ask me for a trick, knowing well that a trick is all you 
can reasonably expect from me. You are, in short, not very 
far removed from that dreadful person, ‘the pure man of busi- 
ness’; and you feel woefully strange already in the presence of 
one whose occupation is romance, and whose profession is undis- 
guisedly practiced in the offices of mystery. Do I speak the 
truth?” 

She bent forward so that I could look straight into her eyes 
as she finished the excited sketch of character; and while with 
any other speaker my vanity had been sore wounded, I listened 
to her with no other feelings than those of growing admiration. 
The potency of her personality was beyond description ; I have 
never met a woman who could communicate her own magnetism 
so quickly when she chose to talk seriously. And beyond this, 
I had already corrected my assumption that she was not clever. 
She had, indeed, one of the quickest brains I have ever dealt 
with. 

“You are very hard on me,” said I, as she waited for me to 
speak, “ but I cannot say that you do not get to the bottom of 
the affair. You do me an injustice, however, when you say that 
my visit is purely commercial. No one in London would be 
more unselfishly interested than myself if any progress were 
made with the thousand attempts to manufacture jewels. If you 
have succeeded even in a small degree, your fortune is made.” 

“Do you think that?” she cried. “ Well, a word from Mr. 
Bernard Sutton is a word indeed ; but we shall see. Meanwhile, 
we are going to have some fruit and wine. Don’t you find it 
fearfully close in here ?—that’s the heat from my furnace in the 
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conservatory there. I’ve had a little one put up especially for 
my experiments. As you were coming we had to get the metal 
melted ; and we've had a fire there since last night.” 

“ You will experiment for me, then ? ” said I with considerable 
interest. : 

“If you are very good,” she replied, ‘I may show you some- 
thing ; but first you must taste my sherbet, and tell me all about 
the diamonds which I have bought and not made. You've heard, 
perhaps, that I waste all my money on jewelry.” 

I told her that I had not, but the flunky appearing at that 
moment, she did not pursue the subject, occupying herself in 
mixing me an effervescing draught in a great crystal goblet. The 
drink was gratifying on the hot day; and when I had taken it 
there was a warm coursing of blood through my veins as though 
Thad drunk of rich Burgundy. 

“ Now,” said she, when the man had gone, but had left the 
little table piled up with fruit—‘“ now we can talk seriously. Let 
us carry the liquid with us—that’s what Jack Lucas always calls 
it; he gets me that sherbet from some place in the East with an 
unpronounceable name. I am going to put you into an arm- 
chair, and you are not to ask a single question until I have 
finished. Have you got any cigarettes with you ?—you may 
smoke if you’re very good.” 

We went into the conservatory, which was ridiculously small, 
and close almost to suffocation; and there I saw many evi- 
dences of her attempt to fathom the unfathomable mysteries. 
There were racks with bottles round three sides of the apart- 
ment, and in the corner of the other side there stood a common 
little furnace such as smiths use. These, with a number of 
brass plates covered with hieroglyphics, some presses in steel, a 
basket containing strips of metal and a quantity of crystals, 
were her whole equipment for the business before her; but there 
was a low armchair in the shape of those used for dental horrors, 
and there she asked me to sit while she herself prepared for the 
undertaking. 

“The first thing for you to do,” said she, “is to make your- 
self comfortable. A man who is ill at ease is in the worst pos- 
sible mental state, for he cannot concentrate himself. Just at 
present I want you to concentrate yourself on that cigarette and 
the fizzing stuff. When everything is ready I shall call out.” 

With this said, she set the fruit and the cup at the side of my 
chair, and then rolled up the sleeves of her dress quickly, put- 
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ting on an apron which covered her finery; and she looked for 
all the world like an unusually pretty housemaid. I watched 
her with even a larger interest than I had done, and I remem- 
ber thinking, as I settled in the great lounge, that whatever her 
mental claims might be upon the admiration of the city, her per- 
sonal qualities were undeniable. 

These were especially to be observed when she began to busy 
herself with the furnace and the tiny crucibles upon it, the glow 
of soft light seeming to emphasize the youthfulness of her per- 
fect face, and to converge upon it as light focused upon a pic- 
ture. She had now fallen into a very serious mood; and after — 
she had used the bellows vigorously at her fire, and placed the 
smallest of the crucibles upon it again, she sat herself upon a 
stool at the side of my chair, and resting her head upon her 
open hand—her favorite attitude—she spoke with evident earn- 
estness. 

‘The mysteries of jewels,” she exclaimed, “and the mysteries 
of gold have eaten the heart out of many a clever man from 
Gebir to Sir Isaac Newton. If you will read the history of the 
philosophers, even of some in the story of that which we call the 
modern ages, you will find among the greatest the names of 
those who sought for an ‘alkahest’ or universal solvent. Even 
the wisest of men have hoped for a full knowledge of the arcana 
of metals. Paracelsus himself believed in the fifth, or the 
quintessence, of creation. Roger Bacon, to whom death came 
out of neglect, prescribed as the elixir of life gold dissolved in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid. Why should I tell how science to-day 
laughs at these old philosophers, and lumps them together as 
little better than maniacs? Yet does she laugh at them with 
good reason? Is it not just possible that she will be ultimately 
the means of turning the laugh upon herself? In our day she 
has come very near to knowing of the transmutability of metals. 
Allotropy has turned the eyes of many back to the remoter past. 
‘The chemist is beginning to ask himself, Were these men such 
fools? The near future may cast a light upon long centuries of 
darkness. But those only will reap who come to the work with 
open minds, with the certain conviction that in all pertaining to 
this vast science we are still children. Do you follow me in 
this ?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied; and assuredly a prettier lecture was 
never given. The girl’s eyes seemed to flash lights as she 
warmed to her subject; her enthusiasm was so contagious that 
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I found myself softening before it. She was earnest, at any rate, 
and most of her kind were quacks. 

“Tf you grant this long premiss, and do not consider that all 
inquiry is necessarily useless,” she continued, “you solve the 
greater difficulties which surround my conceptions. It remains 
to ask, What steps must the chemist follow who would seek to 
turn from his crucible the perfect jewel? Let us take the sap- 
phire as an instance. It is my favorite stone, one compelling, 
as the ancients declare, the wearer to all good works. Well, the 
sapphire in all its beautiful tints is only a variety of corundum, 
colored by metallic oxide. It is a common crystal, a six-sided 
prism terminated in a six-sided pyramid. It is taken from gneiss, 
and we know to-day that alumina is the basis of it, as it is the basis 
of so many precious stones. Granted this, what is the work before 
the chemist? Is it not simply to cast in his crucible the crystals 
of the base, to color them with the metallic oxide if he can, and to 
harden them so that they will bear the tests? ‘The process is a 
long one, it needs days to bring it to perfection; the annealing, 
the polishing, the setting—these are not work for an hour. 
What I have to show you now are but the stages of it. These 
you shall see, and judge for yourself; but I ask you very 
sincerely to weigh up this great question for yourself, not to be 
led by the incredulity of the fanatic; and to believe with me 
that we are on the brink of a discovery which shall pour jewels 
on the world as the sea casts pebbles upon a beach.” 

I said nothing in answer to this remarkable delivery, for the 
truth was that I watched the girl rather than heard her words. 
Her earnestness, nay, her enthusiasm, was so pretty to see, that 
all my interest seemed absorbed in her; and now, when she rose 
swiftly and drew the curtains over the windows, leaving the place 
illuminated only by one rose-colored lamp, I followed all her 
actions as one follows the change of a picture. 

“ Let us keep away the daylight,” said she, ‘and then we can 
see the crystals forming. By and by I will show you the perfect 
jewel. Now look.” 

What she did in the next few minutes I am quite unable to say, 
so swift were her movements and so hurried her talk. But I re- 
member that she opened the furnace door, allowing soft rays of 
deep yellow light to flood the room; and then quickly she cast 
a dozen crystals upon the table from the glowing crucible; and 
from a press near to her hand she took three more and laid them 
on the plate. The largest of the crystals, which was blue as a 
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sapphire, and possessed little light at a distance, she presently 
picked up with tiny tongs, and coming over to me she knelt at 
my side, holding the jewel before my eyes, and clasping my left 
hand in hers. And then she cried with the wildest excitement in 
her voice, and her breast heaving with her emotion 

“ Oh, look at it! is there anything more beautiful on earth than 
a perfect sapphire? and I made it, it is all my work, all my 
own!” 

While she cried thus she held my hand firmly, and the pressure 
of her own was hot as fire, but this I only remembered after- 
wards, for gradually, as I looked at the jewel critically, it took the 
color and the shape of a perfect gem. It was not a large stone, 
perhaps one of three carats, but the longer I looked upon it the 
more brilliant and beautiful did it appear to be. Never had I 
seen more perfect shape or promise of light when set; and with 
the realization of the discovery my head reeled as the possibility 
that this ‘mere girl had succeeded where so many had failed 
loomed at last before me. It was true, then, as Oldfield said, 
that she could manufacture a perfect jewel before his eyes. 
Here was one which, if well cut, I could sell for a hundred 
pounds. She had made that, as I could swear; why should she 
not make a hundred, a thousand? My heart leaped at the con- 
clusion. 

“Tell me,” said I, “ you had no help in this work?” 

* You saw that I had none,” she cried.‘ Look at the other 
crystals, there are five of them. You have seen them come 
straight from the crucible—and you know that I have succeeded. 
Will you buy my sapphire? Buy it in proof that I have con- 
quered you. When you return to-morrow I will tell you every- 
thing. Iam exhausted now. ‘The work always excites me ter- 
ribly. My nerves are all unstrung; I can do no more to-day.” 

“If you will sell me the stone you hold in those tongs I will 
give you fifty pounds for it,” I said, concluding that even had I 
been tricked, a real jewel, and a very good one, was before my 
eyes. But at this promise she cried out with joy, and, putting 
the stone in a little box, with lightning speed, she handed it to 
me. 

“ Pay me to-morrow, any time,” she said. “It was good of 
you to come here, and to listen to me. I am very grateful. 
When you come again you shall know all my secret. Only think 
well of me and be my friend.” 

With this she led the way quickly into her own room, and the 
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lackey appeared in answer to her ring. ‘The interview was at an 
end, abruptly as it seemed to me, and I left her with a strange 
feeling of dizziness, and my head burning with excitement—but 
her sapphire was in my pocket. 


When I met Bracebridge, who was waiting in my rooms for 
me, he had an ugly leer upon his face. 

“ Well,” said he, “1 fancy my hundred’s all right.” 

“What hundred?” I asked. 

“With Oldfield,” said he. ‘I bet him a hundred she’d sell 
you a piece of glass for a sapphire; and I don’t suppose you'll 
deny that she did it.” 

“T’m not going to deny anything of the sort,” said I; ‘she 
did sell me glass, and of the commonest kind. I am now seek- 
ing an undiscovered superlative. The biggest fool in London is 
no designation for me.” 

‘“« Ah,” said he, “ you should take it quietly. She’s done a com- 
plete dozen of us at the game. That paraphernalia which Jack 





Lucas rigged up in her conservatory for her is the medium, I fancy. 
Lucas, you know, is a Professor or something at Emmanuel, 
Cambridge. He taught her all that jargon about crystals.” 

“ But,” said I, as I pitched her glass into the fireplace, ‘“ what 
I want to know is, how did I come to think that the stuff was 
real? I could have sworn to it.” 
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“So could we all,” he replied, with a great burst of laughter; 
“but I'll tell you in a word—she hypnotized you. I always said 
you were a grand subject.” 

I looked him in the face for a minute, during which he made 
an heroic attempt to be serious. But it was too much for him. 
Presently he gave one great shout of hilarity which you could 
have heard halfway down the street, and then rolled about in his 
chair uncontrollably. 

“ You seem to find it amusing,” said I, ‘‘ but I fail to catch the 
point.” 

“ You'll be seeing it by and by,” said he, and at that he went 
off to the club to be first with it. 
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T was a large, square, one-story house, with a pointed roof 
and a wide hall running through the middle. The double 
front door, that looked towards the sea, opened on a roof- 
less platform, and the double door at the back into a wide 

veranda which, with a room at each end and the front enclosed 
with lattice-work, was often used as a dining-room in warm 
weather. The servants’ quayters and the kitchen were all on the 
outside, in two rickety tumble-down buildings that were still left 
as they had been in the old slave days. 

David Macpherson did not believe in paint or whitewash, and 
there was none to be seen on his buildings or fences. Visitors 
raved over the picturesque house and exquisite view, but 
Hannah, his niece, who had lately come South to live with him, 
was of the opinion that there would have been more beauty if 
there had been less of the picturesque. She thought it the 
dreariest and most dismal place she had ever seen, but then she 
had been brought up in New England, and had well-grounded 
objections to shiftlessness and dirt. 

Her uncle was a bachelor and had lived in Virginia alone with 
his colored servants for many years, believing his housekeeping 
to be complete in all respects, as to economy, utility and com- 
fort. He did a little farming, but his principal occupation was 
raising oysters. In this business he had had, for the last few years, 
a partner, a young man who, though he came from the North, like 
Hannah, had accepted things as he found them, and never thought 
of finding fault with Macpherson’s arrangements. 
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So, when Hannah arrived, her uncle set apart for her use two 
rooms, on one side of the wide hall, in which she could do as she 
pleased. ‘The rest of the house was his domain, and he looked 
on with contemptuous tolerance while she stuffed boxes and cov- 
ered them with gay-colored chintz for footstools and window seats 
for her parlor, and ornamented her mantelpiece with ginger jars 
full of dried grass and cat-tails from the branch. But, for the 
rest, she had no night to complain if he did keep bags of corn 
and potatoes in the hall, and his new plow and cultivator behind 
the wide front door. 

“‘T put my things in here—then I know where to find ’em,” he 
said. ‘“ When you've lived as long in this part of the country as 
T have, you'll understand the advantage of having things under 
your eye.” 

“ Tf any visitors should come, they’d think they'd stepped into 
the barn by mistake,” said Hannah. 

“No visitors are comin’ that we care anything about,” returned 
her uncle, “‘ barrin’ Nort Keene, an’ he’s used to my house- 
keepin’—he’s been here before.” 

Hannah tossed her head and retreated with her broom into 
her own apartments, while her uncle chuckled to himself. He 
was trying his hand now ona scheme quite different from any- 
thing he had ever before attempted, and he was managing it in 
a way peculiar to himself. Having made up his mind that a 
union betwecn his niece and his young partner was in every way 
desirable, he had explained his views to the parties most inter- 
ested on the occasion of their second meeting, when Hannah 
had only been with him about a week, and Northam Keene had 
just come in with a schooner load of oysters for planting. He 
was a big, fair, quiet young man, with an honest face and a 
manner that impressed Hannah favorably. She was not at all 
displeased when her uncle invited her into his den on that par- 
ticular evening, where he and _ his partner were sitting with their 
pipes before a big blazing fire. 

“Tt ain’t quite so much fixed up as your parlor, Hannah,” said 
her uncle, as Nort arose to give her a chair, “and I reckon you'd 
like to get in with your broom and dustpan, but to my way o’ 
thinkin’ it looks cosy and pleasant to-night with that wind 
a-blowin’ outside. Go on with your pipe, Nort; Hannah don't 
mind tobacco smoke or she wouldn’t accepted our invitation.” 

And Hannah, having smiled her thanks to Nort, and assured 
him that she did not mind in the least, seated herself with her 
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knitting, little dreaming what her uncle had in store for her. But 
he did not leave her long in ignorance of his intentions, for he 
proceeded to lay his plans before them with the utmost clearness 
and distinctness. 

“TI know I ain’t doin’ as most folks would,” he concluded, 
“but I’m treatin’ you like reasonable bein’s, for it’s my opinion 
that there'd be less trouble in the world if things were done more 
on the square —so [ tell you right out that I expect you two to 
make a match. Hannah ain’t as pretty as some, perhaps; she’s 
kinder undersized and her complexion’s dark, but she’s got a good 
education an’ she’s smart as a steel trap; an’ if her temper’s a 
little peppery, Nort, you ain’t one to be upset by it, bein’s you're 
quiet an’ even enough for two.” 

Nort had colored with embarrassment, but Hannah’s cheeks 
were scarlet. She rose at this point and interrupted her uncle’s 
remarks without ceremony. ‘I’m sorry you should feel obliged 
to take such a way as this to get rid of me,” she said; “but you 
needn’t make any further arrangements for my future—I prefer 
to take care of that for myself.” 

She was leaving the room in haste when her uncle caught her 
arm. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. ‘As I was telling you, Nort, she 
has a temper ; but she also has a little money—a matter of five 
thousand dollars. My sister left it unreservedly in my hands. I 
never put it in any bank. It is in my hands to this day, and 
not one penny of it will she ever see if she refuses to obey 
me.” : 

Nort was about to speak, but Hannah was before him, her 
eyes flashing with withering scorn. 

“You will do what you please with my money, Uncle Mac- 
pherson,” she said, ‘since you have absolute power. I will leave 
your house to-night if you wish it; but I refuse to consider for 
an instant any such arrangement as you propose. ‘Therefore it 
is not necessary to discuss my personal characteristics any fur- 
ther.” 

Then she flew out of the room and, closing the door behind her 
with decision, was seen no more that night. ‘They would never 
have seen her again if she had been able to avoid it, for she felt 
herself outraged and insulted to the depths of her soul, but her 
uncle had all her money and there was nowhere for her to go. 
Remain with him she must for the present, and Northam Keene 
—there was consolation in the thought—could be treated in a 
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way that would prevent all disposition on his part to second her 

uncle’s wishes. Consciousness of the secret inclination she had 

entertained in his favor, before her uncle had disclosed his views, 
had only deepened her humiliation and wrath. 

Nort, as Macpherson called him, had been affected quite dif- 
ferently by the evening’s conversation. All his sympathies were 
violently enlisted in Hannah’s behalf. He considered that she 
had been most unjustly treated. He had no desire to marry her, 
but her strongly expressed objections made it unnecessary for 
him to mention his; and her size and personal appearance would 
not have been among them. 

“It was a shame to speak to a girl like that,” he said to her 
uncle hotly.“ And as ine keeping her money away from her, 
that’s simply preposterous.” 

But David Macpherson listened to him unmoved. 

“The money’s safe,” he said. “She shall have it when she 
behaves herself. She can’t get it till she does, for there’s nothin’ 
on earth to prove I’ve ever seen it. I don’t trust to no banks 
but my own; the country’s too unsettled lately to suit me. I 
mayn’t be gettin’ much interest, but when I look for my princi- 
pal I know where to find it.” 

And Hannah, Nort soon found, had no more desire for his 
sympathy than her uncle had for his advice. There was reason 
enough why she would come no more with her knitting to sit, in 
Macpherson’s smoky den, but why she couldn't be friendly with 
him, when she met him, it was past his power to understand. 

When her parlor door chanced to be left ajar, there were tan- 
talizing glimpses of the homelike comfort and neatness within. 
Whether the setting sun was shining through the muslin curtains, 
or the firelight flashing on the rose-wreathed chintz and wild- 
wood decorations of the room, it was all the same; dark little 
Hannah would be sitting there, bending her curly head over her 
work and all the rest of the house seemed by comparison dirtier, 
dingier, and more forsaken than ever before. It was like living 
under the displeasure of the gods, and Nort could not under- 
stand it. He had been happy enough there with Macpherson 
till Hannah came and spoiled it all! He was glad to sail 
on his schooner to escape from the continual consciousness of 
her disdain. And Hannah would drop her work in her lap and 
watch from her window as the ships passed to and fro. Ships 
and schooners and sloops went by, but she was not long in learn- 
ing to know the out of one particular schooner’s jib as soon as 
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her white sails appeared in sight, and by the time Nort reached 
home she was more than ready for him. She had written to 
her friends at the North, to try and make some arrangements for 
returning to them, but in the mean time she must wait, and there 
was undeniable satisfaction in the knowledge that one other per- 
son at least was as uncomfortable as herself. 

But Nort had fully decided in his own mind that this state of 
things could go on no longer. From some remarks which had 
escaped Macpherson he had formed conclusions on the subject 
of the whereabouts of Hannah's hidden fortune that he thought 
might be turned to account, if only they could come to anything 
like a friendly understanding. He determined to have a talk 
with her, but how to get a chance for it was the question. He 
was doubtfully speculating on this point as he walked up the 
shore one afternoon, toward home, and then as he came round 
the corner he saw her. 

The banks were quite steep along there, and in front of Mac- 
pherson’s house rough steps were cut, leading down to the beach. 
Hannah was sitting near them, halfway up the bluff, bare-headed, 
with her hands in her lap, and her face turned away towards the 
sea. She turned with a start at the sound of his footstep on the 
pebbles, but she was too proud to run away. : 

“ Pleasant evening,” observed Nort, as he approached. 

“ Yes,” said she, indifferently, but instead of running past her 
up the steps, as she expected, he seated himself on the one below 
her, and plunged into his subject without circumlocution. 

“ Don’t you think, Miss Hannah,” he said, “ that you hate me 
rather more than there is any need of ?” 

“JT don’t think anything about it,” she answered, rising. 

“Don’t go way!” he interposed, “I want to talk to you. It 
seems to me we might come to some sort of an understand- 
ing.” ; 

“That would be quite out of the question!” interrupted Han- 
nah. 

“T don’t mean—anything you need to get mad about!” said 
Nort, finishing his sentence quickly, as he saw a warning glance 
in her eyes; ‘“‘but you see, your uncle and I didn’t have at all 
a bad time before you came M 

“T regret to have spoiled your pleasure,” said Hannah, with 
dignified politeness and another step up the bank. 

“Please wait a minute! Would you like to go away? I 
mean up North?” 
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“T see very little use in stopping to talk about that,” said 
Hannah. 

“But if I should find your money for you—your money that 
your uncle has hidden?” 

“ Do you mean to steal it?” opening her great, black eyes at 
him in horror. 

“You're of age, I believe,” said Nort. ‘“ He’s no right to it, 
by his own confession. Nobody, unless he was as queer as 
Dick’s hatband, would have thought of keeping five thousand 
dollars uninvested! But it’s your own, and after you're gone 
I'll tell him about my share in the business. He won’t care much. 
when it’s over and done, but he’ll never give in, he’s too set in his 
ways.” 

Hannah looked at him doubtfully and hesitated. 

“Where do you think he keeps it?” she asked, solemnly. 

“Not in the house,” Nort answered ; ‘I think he has buried it 
—under the holly-tree.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said Hannah, “then you can’t get it! Jason 
would kill you! ” 

The holly-tree was the pride of Macpherson’s heart, the most 
perfect specimen of its kind in the country. It stood on the edge 
of a‘thigh bank that bordered the little creek which divided his 
land from his neighbor’s, and visitors came to see it by land and 
water, much to his disgust, for in spite of his efforts to guard his 
treasure, they succeeded all too often in breaking off the branches 
and carving their initials on the smooth trunk. But at last he 
had hit upon a plan—in the shape of a large and ferocious bull 
—that proved a very efficient protection. It was to him Hannah 
alluded when she spoke of Jason. 

“‘T'll have to take my chances,” said Nort. “ This sort of thing 
can’t go on any longer. One or the other of us must go. You'd 
be glad to, and I’ve got my business here and want to stay, but 
you must have your money.” 

“Tt don’t seem right to steal it!” said Hannah. 

Nort looked up at her as she stood above him, the wind blow- 
ing her little curls across her cheeks. 

““ There’s only one other way you can get it,” he said, with a 
somewhat malicious smile. 

The color flashed quickly into Hannah’s brown cheeks, but 
she answered him scornfully. ‘ 

“There is no other way! If you can get it, I'll take it and 
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“ All right then,” said Nort, jumping up as she turned away, 
“Tl try for it to-night.” 

“ What time ?” asked Hannah, over her shoulder. 

“Do you want to be there, and make sure that / don’t run 
off with it? We'd better say twelve o’clock; we can’t be sure 
your uncle won’t be round up to that time.” 

At a quarter before twelve that night, Hannah slid out of her 
parlor window, which she had left open all the evening to avert 
suspicion, and stood shivering with excitement and apprehension 
at the corner of the house. It was a warm night, though it was 
the middle of November, and it was not very dark; the moon 
looked out at intervals through the misty gray clouds that the 
south wind was blowing in from the sea. Hannah looked about 
her nervously ; Nort was nowhere to be seen. A few late crickets 
singing in the rough, dry grass by the doorstep were the only 
sound, except the splash of the tide coming in on the beach be- 
low, and the soft sigh of the wind through the cedar-trees, like 
the swish of a spent wave. Then, as she listened, the pebbles 
were crushed aside under a hasty foot, and she ran across the 
stretch of brown grass to the bank and met Nort as he came up 
the steps. 

“ Here you are!” he said, in a cheerful whisper, and took her 
hand to help her down, an attention she would probably have 
declined if she had had time to think about it. 

They walked along the beach in silence till they came to the 
little inlet; here they turned and climbed the steep bank, pushing 
their way through the bushes and briers till they reached the top. 
There was no fence on this side of the field, the deep gully with 
the creek at the bottom being considered protection enough— 
with Jason’s assistance. 

“You'd much better not come up,” said Nort. “If that bull 
should take it into his head to come this way . 

“T am going to keep watch,” explained Hannah. ‘How can 
you dig if you are looking out for him all the time ?” 

The holly-tree stood before them in the open space, tall and 
shapely, with its shining leaves glistening in the moonlight, the 
smooth ground beneath it giving no hint of a buried treasure. 
Jason was not in sight, and Nort went to work without loss of 
time, while Hannah strolled a little farther up the bank, and 
stood looking intently across the field at the black shadows on 
the other side. Somewhere among them the terrible guardian 
of the holly-tree was hidden. Even if they did not find her 
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money it was certainly the most exciting adventure she had ever 
engaged in, and her heart was beating with rapturous apprecia- 
tion of it. 

“Tf I were a man I'd do something like this every night of 
my life,” she thought. 

Out from the shelter of scrub oaks and young maples, across 
the field came Jason, slow and stately, with head erect, sniffing 
the breeze. Hannah stood still, reflecting rapidly. If their 
attempt were interrupted that night it could never be resumed, 
for Macpherson would know next morning what they had done. 
Jason’s interference must be prevented, one way or another. , 

So, without a word to Nort, she ran out into the moonlight, 
fluttering her shawl like a matador, to attract the bull’s attention. 
Jason emitted a long, low roar of surprise and indignation, and 
as Hannah turned and flew along the edge of the bank towards 
the most distant line of fence, he galloped after, bent on sum- 
mary punishment of her audacity. And she ran for her life—if 
she could reach the fence and scramble over it, she knew she 
could keep him occupied till Nort had finished his work, but it 
was a longer run than she had thought, over rough ground and 
corn-stubble, and Jason was gaining rapidly. 

Nort, in the midst of his digging, heard the bull’s voice, and 
dropping his spade, ran to where he could get a better view of 
the field. Hannah had nearly reached the fence, the misty 
moonlight showed for an instant her little, fluttering figure flying 
before Jason’s horns, then the moon hid herself again and all 
was undistinguishable confusion. 

The next thing Nort knew he was lashing the bull savagely 
across the eyes with a branch he had snatched from somewhere. 
Jason galloped off bellowing with rage to prepare for a fresh 
onslaught, but Nort paid no attention to him—Hannah was 
lying in a senseless heap at his feet, and taking her in his arms 
he was out of sight in the gully before Jason saw which way he 
had taken. 

“Tt’s all my fault if he’s killed her!” he thought, as he strode 
along the muddy banks of the creek. 

He did not stop till he came out on the seashore again, and 
the moonlight shone on Hannah’s unconscious face as he laid her 
down on the sand. Her dress was soiled and torn, and the 
saucy little knot that she wore on the top of her head was 
shaken out into a mass of disordered ringlets. Nort scattered 
water over her with a reckless hand and rubbed her small fingers, 
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distractedly wondering what to do next. But then, with a long 
sigh, Hannah opened her eyes. 

“Thank heaven!” he said, so fervently that she stared up at 
him in amazement. 

“What is the matter?” she asked faintly, and then, with a 
shudder, ‘“O, his horrible horns; I’m all torn to pieces!” 

“T’'ll go back and shoot him presently,” said Nort. ‘The 
brute! But it’s all my fault—where are you hurt? ” 

“0, I don’t know,” cried Hannah; “everywhere!” Then 
she suddenly turned her face against Nort’s coat sleeve, as he 
raised her head, and began to cry in earnest. 

“O, don’t do that!” implored Nort. “Hannah! Darling! 
stop /” 

But, it being a clear case of nerves, Hannah did not stop, but 
on the contrary cried more than ever, till Nort, in sheer despair, 
lifted her in his arms again, as if she had been a small child, 
and smoothed her defiant curls with his brown hand, and wiped 
her eyes with his red silk handkerchief, by which time she had 
succeeded in getting some control over herself. 

“ Put me down! ” she said with a gasp; “ what do you mean 
by letting me make such a fool of myself ?” 

“ Do you think you can stand ?” asked Nort doubtfully. 

“ Of course I can,” said Hannah. 

Nort looked down in her face a minute, then he deliberately 
bent his own and kissed her, placing her gently on the ground, 
with his arm still around her lest she should fall. 

“Don’t hold on to me!” said Hannah, irntably, drawing 
away. “Iam not hurt in the least.” 

“Not hurt?” exclaimed Nort, relieved, but unquestionably 
surprised. 

““No; I fainted when I tumbled over the cornstalks—Jason 
did not touch me—I am going home.” 

“Do you mean to give up the money, then?” 

“Of course”—with a shudder—* we can’t go back again.” 

“Will you take the other way of getting it?” he asked 
quietly. 

“ No/” said Hannah, and began hurrying towards home as 
fast as the limited strength she had left would allow. 

She had not gone far when she became aware that Nort was 
not following her, and, looking over her shoulder, saw him climb- 
ing the bank on his way back to the holly-tree. Without stop- 
ping to think she turned and retraced her steps also. 
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“Mr. Keene! Oh, Mr. Keene!” she called; “please come 
back.” 

“What is the matter?” demanded Nort, appearing at the 
top of the bank. 

“ Please come back!” repeated Hannah. “I don’t want the 
money, and—and—Jason will kill you.” 

“TH kill him first,” said Nort grimly. “ But I’m going to fin- 
ish this piece of work to-night.” 

“I don’t dare to come up again,” said Hannah piteously. 

“T don’t know of any reason why you show/d come,” replied 
Nort, “unless you are afraid to trust me with your five thousand 
dollars.” Hannah scrambled up the bank without more words 
and stood before him yale and breathless. 

“T hate you!” she criéd. “ You have made me perfectly 
miserable ever since I first saw you! You &vew 1 can’t let you 
come here alone to be torn to pieces!” 

“1 should think it would be the very thing you would enjoy, 
if you hate me,” returned he; “ and as for making you miserable, 
you've done as much for me, and I doubt if you can say, as I 
can, that it was quite without intention on your part. I certainly 
came to look for your money to-night in the hope that you'd 
take it and go away—but it was not because I hated you—and 
when I saw you lying there, I understood what it would mean 
to me if you were killed, and then—I had you in my arms and I 
wanted to hold you forever !—TI don’t know why I love you, I’m 
sure!” said Nort indignantly. “ I’d much rather hate you, as 
you do me!” 

He stood on the bank above her, holding his head up 
haughtily, leaning one hand on his spade, and as she looked up 
trembling, the bushes behind him were thrust aside, and a fierce, 
horned head appeared with rolling eyes and red tongue, making 
a picture of angry curiosity, which for the moment Nort did not 
notice. Hannah felt as if she were turned to stone with terror, 
then she clasped her hands and spoke hurriedly : 

“Come down—Nort—I’ll take the money—the other way! 
Only come! Quick!” 

Nort, following her eyes, glanced over his shoulder, and swing- 
ing back his spade struck Jason full in the face, then he flung 
his arm round Hannah and swept her down to the beach below, 
while the air was yet resounding with Jason’s bellow of surprise. 
“Did you mean what you said up there?” he asked, “ or was 
it just an excuse to get me to come away?” He had released 
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her the instant they were safe and stood before her, cold and 
stern. 

Hannah looked up at him doubtfully and wondered if it would 
be well to cry again, as that seemed to reduce him to a becom- 
ing state of submission as quickly as anything, but instead she 
answered honestly : 

‘‘T wouldn’t have dared to say it if I hadn’t meant it—but 
please come home with me—I’m so tired I can hardly stand!” 
and this did exactly as well as tears. 

At the top of the steps that led up from the beach, they met 
Macpherson, hurrying out to discover the cause of the commo- 
tion Jason was making, and Hannah, feeling that her love of 
adventure had been fully satisfied for once, slipped away into 
the house and left Nort to explain as he chose. But she kept 
her parlor window open, and when he came by, an hour or so 
later, called him softly, and he came and leaned against the high 
window-sill. 

“Did you tell him what we had been looking for?” she 
whispered. 

“Yes, but he only chuckled and asked if I found anything. I 
told him I did, a richer treasure than he ever buried—that was 
hidden under such a pile of pride and perversity I never could 
have found it without help.” 

“ Q-o-o!” said Hannah. ‘What did he say next?” 

“ That he didn’t know where you got your temper and obsti- 
nacy,” said Nort, softly pulling one of her curls, ‘‘ as your father 
and mother were good-natured people, but if ever I had any more 
difficulty with you, he said, I was always welcome to fall back 
on Jason!” 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH* 


By Rupo.tr BAUMBACH 


T was on the day of the summer solstice, and _ 
the glow of midday lay on the corn-fields. 
At times a fresh wind swept over from the 
mountain forest near; then the stalks bent 
low, and the poppies on the edge of the field 
scattered their delicate petals. Crickets and 
grasshoppers chirped in the grain, and from 
the blackthorn on the roadside the goldham- 

mer once in awhile let her gentle call be heard. 

Through the corn-field, which extended from the valley to the 
mountain, walked, in the narrow path, a young woman of slender 
yet strong figure. She wore the customary plaited skirt, and, for 
protection against the sun’s rays, a red kerchief; on her left 
arm hung a basket, and in her right hand she carried a stone 
jug. 

As the goldhammer in the thorn-hedge became aware of her 
presence he fluttered to the highest twig and called softly: 
“Maiden, maiden, how do you flourish?” But the bird was 
mistaken. The blond Greta was no maiden, but a young wife, 
and now was on her way to her husband, who felled wood in the 
forest above. 

When the fair one had reached the border of the forest she 
stood listening, and soon the strokes of a woodman’s axe told her 
where to turn her steps. It was not long before she saw her hus- 
band, who felled a pine-tree with mighty strokes, and, with joy- 
ful voice, she called to him. 

‘Remain standing where thou art,” responded he. “The tree 
will fall directly.” And the pine-tree gave a deep sigh, bowed 
itself and sank crashing to the earth. 

Now Greta came nearer, and the sunburnt wood-cutter took 
his young wife in his anns and kissed her fondly. Then she sat 
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down on the trunk of the tree, and took the food from the basket 
she had brought. Here Hans laid down the bread from his 
hand, took his axe and said: “I have forgotten something,” 
stepped in the direction of the fallen pine, and cut three crosses 
in the wood. 

“Why dost thou that, Hans?” asked the wife. 

“That was done on account of the wood-sprites,” explained 
the husband. ‘The poor creatures have a wicked enemy, who 
is the wild hunter. Day and night he waylays them and hunts 
them with his dogs. But if the pursued little women succeed in 
escaping to such a tree-trunk, then the wild huntsman cannot 
harm them, because of the three crosses.” 

The young wife’s eyes grew large. ‘“ Hast thou ever met a 
wood-sprite ?” asked she, curious. 

“No. They only rarely let themselves be seen. But to-day 
is the solstice, when they become visible.” And suddenly he 
called with a loud voice into the forest: “ Wood-sprite, appear!” 

He had only done this in order to tease his wife; but, on the 
holy midsummer day, one should not jest about such things. 

At once a little woman, a yard high, delicate of form and 
very beautiful of face, stood before the pair. She wore a long 
white garment, and in her golden hair a spray of mistletoe. 

Hans and Greta were very much frightened. They raised up 
hastily from their seats, and Greta made a bow, the best she 
could do. 

“You have called me at a good time,” said the wood-sprite, 
and pointed with forefinger to the orb of the sun, that stood 
almost over her head, “and a good deed ”—here the little 
woman pointed to the marked tree-stump—* is the other reason. 
Gold and silver have I not to give away, but I know of some- 
thing better. Come with me; it will do you no harm, and take 
your jug: you will be able to make use of it.” 

So she spoke and led the way. Hans shouldered his wood- 
man’s axe, Greta took up the stone jug, and both followed the 
little woman. She had a walk like a duck, and Greta plucked 
her husband’s sleeve, pointed to the waddling little woman, and 
would have whispered something into his ear, but Hans laid his 
forefinger on her mouth. Nothing hurts a sprite more than to 
have a person ridicule their gait. ‘They have feet like a duck, 
and therefore they wear long, flowing garments to hide them. 

After a short time the three arrived at a clearing. Very old 
trees stood in a circle around the meadow ; out of the grass arose 
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lilies and biuebells, and great butterflies rested thereon, waving 
their wings to and fro. And Hans, who thought he knew the 
whole forest, could not remember to have ever crossed this 
place. 

On the edge of the meadow stood a small house. The walls 
were covered with the bark of trees, and the roof was shingled 
with the scales of pine cones, and each scale was fastened down 
by a rose-thorn. Here the wood-sprite was at home. 

She led her guests behind the house, and pointed to a spring 
whose water gushed silently from the black earth. Succulent — 
colt’s-foot and irises grew on its brink, and over its surface 
danced green and gold dragon-flies. 

“That is the fountain of youth,” said the wood-sprite. “A 
bath in its water turns an old man into a boy and an old woman 
into a girl. But if one drinks the water, then does it ward off 
old age until death. Fill your jug and carry it home. But be 
economical with this precious water ; a drop on each Sunday is 
enough to keep you young. And yet again: As soon as thou, 
Hans, dost cast thy eye on a strange woman, or thou, Greta, on 
a strange man, then the water loses its virtue. ‘That mark you. 
Now fill your jug and fare you well.” 

So spoke the wood-sprite, refusing the thanks of the lucky 
couple, and went into the house. Greta filled the jug with the 
water of youth, and then they hastened home as quickly as they 
could to their cottage. , 

Arrived at home, Hans poured the water into a bottle and 
sealed it with firresin. ‘“ For the present,” he remarked, “ we 
do not find the water of youth necessary, and we can economize. 
The time will come, indeed, when we will need it.” And then they 
placed the bottle in the cupboard where they kept their treasures: 
a couple of old coins, a garnet chain on which hung a golden 
penny, and two silver spoons. But Greta took great care that 
the water lost not its virtue. 

And how they did take themselves in hand! When the young 
forester went by the garden before the house and exchanged a 
greeting with Greta, as indeed had been his custom, then Greta 
looked not up from her vegetable-bed. And when Hans sat in 
the evening in ‘“‘ The White Stag,” and the pretty Lisi brought 
him wine, then he made a face like a cat during a storm; and 
finally he did not go any more to the inn, but remained at home 
with his wife. ‘Thus the water must certainly retain its magic 
power. 
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So there passed for the young couple a year of love and hap- 
piness, when to the two came a third. dn the cradle a chubby 
boy kicked and cried, so that the father’s heart leaped for joy. 
“Now,” thought he, ‘is the time come for us to open the bottle. 
What thinkest thou, Greta? A drop of the water of youth would 
do thee good.” 

The wife agreed to the proposition, and Hans went into the 
room where the magic potion was preserved. With hands trem- 
bling with joy he loosed the cork and—O woe, woe !—the bottle 
slipped from his hands, and the water of youth poured over the 
floor. He came near falling to the floor, he was so frightened 
over the misfortune. What was he to do now? His wife must 
on no account learn what had happened; she might die from 
fright. 

Perhaps he could tell her later what he had done; perhaps, 
also, he might find the fountain of youth again (which he had cer- 
tainly sought in vain), and he might replace the loss. He hastily 
filled a new bottle, which was just like the first, with well-water, 
and well-water it was also that he gave his wife. 

“ Ah, how it refreshes and strengthens one !” said Greta; “ take 
a drop also, dear Hans.” 

And Hans obeyed and praised the virtue of the magic potion, 
and from that time each one took a drop every Sunday when the 
church-bell was ringing. And Greta bloomed like a rose, and 
Hans’ veins swelled with health and strength. But he postponed 
the confession of his deed from day to day, for he hoped in his 
heart to yet find the water of youth; but roam through the forest 
as he would, he could not discover the meadow where the wood- 
sprite lived. 

Thus passed some years. A small maiden joined the little boy, 
and Frau Greta’s once round chin had become double. She her- 
self certainly saw it not, forthe mirror was not yet in existence in 
those days. Hans saw it, indeed, but avoided speaking of it, and 
redoubled his love for his portly wife. 

Then there happened a misfortune. At least Greta held it to 
be such. As she swept the house one day the small Peter, her 
eldest, came upon the cupboard in which stood the bottle with 
the supposed water of youth and clumsily overthrew the bottle, 
so that it broke and the contents were spilled. 

“O thou gracious Heaven!” lamented the mother. “It is 
lucky, though, that Hans is not at home.” With trembling 
hands she gathered up the fragments from the floor and replaced 
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the bottle by another, which she filled with ordinary water. “ Cer- 
tainly the deception will soon be found out, for now is it all over 
with the everlasting youth. Alas, alas!” But for the present 
she did not wish to tell her husband anything about it. 

Again considerable time passed, and the couple lived together 
as on the day when the priest had joined their hands in mar- 
riage. 

Each one carefully avoided letting the other know that youth 
was past, and each Sunday conscientiously took the magic drop. 

Then it happened that one morning a gray hair remained be- 
tween Hans’ fingers as he combed his hair. And he thought: ~ 
“Now is the time for me to tell the truth to my wife.” With 
a heavy heart, he began: “ Greta, it seems to me that our water 
of youth has lost its strength. Look there! I have found a 
gray hair. I am getting old.” 

Greta was frightened, but composed herself, and, forcing a 
loud laugh, cried: “A gray hair! When I was a little girl, ten 
years old, I had even then a gray lock amid my hair. The like 
has frequently happened. ‘Thou hast lately dressed a badger; 
perhaps something has happened to your hair from the fat, for 
badger’s fat, you know, colors the hair gray. No, dear Hans, 
the water has not lost its old virtue, or’—here she cast an 
anxious glance on him—or perhaps thou also findest that I am 


growing old?” 
Now Hans laughed very loudly. “ Thou, old! Thou bloom- 
est, indeed, like a peony!” And then he threw his arms about 


her and gave her a kiss. But when he was alone he said, with 
quiet thankfulness: “ God be thanked! She knows not that we 
are getting old. Now it matters not.” 

And similarly thought the wife. 

On the evening of the same day the young folks of the village 
danced to the fiddle of a wandering musician, and no couple 
wheeled more merrily under the linden than Hans and Greta. 

The peasant women made sarcastic remarks, to be sure; but 
the two heard nothing of the ridicule in their happiness. 

After that it happened in the fall, as Hans with his family 
was eating a Martinmas-goose, that Frau Greta broke a tooth. 
‘There was great lamenting, for she was so proud of her white 
teeth. 

And when the couple were alone together the wife said, in an 
unsteady voice: “This misfortune would not have occurred if 
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But at this Hans blurted out: “ You think the water is good 
foreverything. Has it not often happened before that a child has 
broken out a tooth by cracking a nut? What hast thou against 
the excellent water? Art thou not fresh and sound as a rose ? 
Or perhaps thou hast turned thine eyes upon another that thou 
mistrustest the virtue of the water ?” 

Then the wife laughed, wiped the tears from her cheeks, and 
kissed her husband so that the breath almost left him. But in 
the afternoon, when they sat on the stone bench before the house 
door and sang two-part songs about true love, the passers-by 
said: “ The silly old people!” However, the happy ones heard 
them not. 

So passed many years. The house had become too small for 
the children. They had gone forth, had married and had chil- 
dren of their own. The two old people were again alone, and 
were as dear to each other as on their wedding-day ; and every 
Sunday, when the church-bell rang, each drank a drop from the 
flask. 

Then once again the day of the summer solstice drew near. 
On the evening before, Hans and Greta sat before their door and 
looked toward the heights where the St. John’s fire blazed, and 
from the distance sounded the mirth of the young fellows and 
maids, who stirred the fire and sprang through its flames in 
couples. 

Then the wife said: ‘ Dear Hans, I would like to go once 
more to the forest. If thou desirest it also, then will we start 
early in the morning. But thou must waken me early, for when 
the elder blossoms the young women like to sleep until the sun 
is high in the heavens.” 

Hans agreed. On the next morning he wakened his wife, and 
they went together into the forest. ‘They walked like lovers, 
and each gave a careful heed to the steps of the other. 

When Hans cautiously jumped over the root of a tree, the wife 
said: “ Ah, Hans, thou leapest indeed like a young kid!” and 
when Greta timidly stepped over a little ditch, her husband 
laughed and cried: ‘ ‘Tuck up your dress, Greta! Jump!” And 
then they selected an old pine-tree, feasting in its shade on what 
Greta had brought with her. 

‘“‘ It was here,” said Hans, “ where the wood-sprite appeared 
to us that day, and there yonder must lie the forest meadow with 
the fountain of youth. But I have never again found the meadow 
and the spring.” 
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“And, God be thanked! that has mattered not,” hastily inter- 
rupted Greta. “ For our flask is still far from being empty.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” nodded Hans. ‘“ But yet it would 
please me if we could see the good wood-sprite once again, and 
thank her for our good fortune. Come—let us go and seek her. 
Perhaps I will be as lucky to-day as formerly.” 

Then they set out and went deeper into the forest, and after a 
quarter of an hour saw there, before their eyes, the sunny forest 
meadow. Lilies and bluebells bloomed in the grass, gay-colored 
butterflies flew to and fro, and on the edge of the forest stood 
also the little house, just as in years before. They went towards 
the house with beating hearts, and, best of all, there was indeed 
the fountain of youth at hand, and dragon-flies, in green and 
gold, hovered over it. 

Hans and Greta stepped to the brim of the spring. They 
embraced each other and stooped over the water; and from 
out the clear surface of the spring there confronted them, two 
gray heads with friendly, wrinkled faces. 

Then hot tears fell from the eyes of the old couple, and they 
stood stammering and sobbing in mutual guilt. It required a 
long time before it became clear to them that each had deluded 
and for long years had lovingly deceived the other. 

“ Thou hast also known that we have both grown old?” cried 
out Hans, joyfully. 

“Of course, of course,” laughed the wife, amid tears. 

“ And I, also,” rejoiced old Hans. ‘Then he took his wife 
and kissed her as on the day she had said “ Yes” to him. 

Then the forest-sprite suddenly stood before them, as if she 
had sprung up out of the earth. 

“Welcome,” said she. ‘ You have not appeared before me 
for a long time. But—but,” continued the littlke woman, and 
threatened with her finger, “you have kept a bad home with 
the water of youth. Wrinkles and gray hair! Ah, ah! Now,” 
continued she again, “ that is easy to remedy, and you are come 
at a good hour. Quick! Spring into the fountain of youth ; it 
is not deep; dip your gray heads under; then shall you see a 
miracle. The bath will restore to you youthful vigor and beauty. 
But quick, before the sun sinks!” 

Hans and Greta looked at each other. “ Wilt thou?” asked 
the husband, in an uncertain voice. 

“ Never,” answered Greta, quickly. ‘ Oh, if thou only know- 
est how happy I am, that at last I may be old! And, also, it 
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would be impossible on account of our children and grandchil- 
dren. No, gracious forest-sprite, a thousand thanks for your 
good deed, but we remain as we are. Is is not so, Hans?” 

“Yes,” nodded Hans, “we remain old. If thou couldst but 
know, Greta, how well your gray hair becomes you.” 

“As you will,” said the wood-sprite, a little vexed. ‘“ There 
is no ceremony here.” So speaking, she went into the house and 
locked the door behind her. 

But the old conple kissed each other anew. Then they 
stepped homeward, arm in arm, through the forest, and the mid- 
summer sun shed a golden light upon their gray heads. 








rf HATE it, Roc. I just hate it.” 

She was a little girl, and her hands were doubled into 
aggressive looking fists. A large shepherd dog with 
coat as tawny as a young lion’s sat on the sand at her feet. 

“T'll tell you why I hate it,” this time the voice was so low 
that only Roc’s well-trained ear could have heard above the 
breaking of the waves on the beach. “I'll tell you why I hate 
it: because it’s so big, and cold, and shiny.” 

A large wave had thrown itself upon the sand; she reached 
down and dipped her hand in the ripples. “ Ugh! Roc, see how 
cold it is,” and she thrust her wet fingers against his nose. 

“ That’s father’s boat,” pointing to a sail fast nearing the hori- 
zon. ‘I know, for I’ve watched it all the afternoon. You 
can’t see the patched places in the sails now, because it’s so far 
away. It’s sailing on and on, and that’s why I hate the sea, be- 
cause it takes my father away.” Roc looked at his little mistress 
with a worldof sympathy in his great brown eyes. 

“ Let’s go up on the bank, then we can see farther away. The 
sun isn’t near the top of the pines yet. When it is, Aunt Kareen 
will call us in.” 

Together they climbed the bank with its growth of witch- 
grass, and sat down on the highest hummock to watch the sail 
that was fast going out of sight. It was too near the horizon to 
remain a speck for a long time, and it was soon lost in the gray 
of the sky. 

All the brightness was gone from the summer day. Could life 
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hold a greater grief for the child? She threw herself upon the 
sand and sobbed aloud. ‘The dog gave a low whine, crept close 
to his mistress, and stretched himself beside her. 

“ You needn’t, Duroc,” she said, as he thrust his nose against 
her face. “You're only a dog and you don’t know,” and be- 
tween the sobs she kept repeating, “I hate it so! I hate it so!” 

Gradually the sobs grew fainter. ‘The sun slipped behind the 
western pines. Aunt Kareen came to the door and called 





“Nita! Nita!” but there was no answer. The child and dog 
were too absorbed in their grief to think of anything else. 

The wind that was stirring grew chilly as the sun went down. 
The dog crept closer to his mistress and stretched a paw across 
her shoulders as if he would shield her from the cold. 

“You needn’t, Duroc,” she said, and then she lifted her head 
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and sat up. ‘I’m going home now, but I’m going over by the 
‘Chamber Rock’ first. You can come, too, if you want to. I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do.” She drew down his head, and 
putting her lips close to his ear whispered, ‘I’m going to pray. 
We'll go across because it’s nearer.” 

The dog got up and stretched himself with a solemn dignity. 
He had been to “ Chamber Rock” many times with his young 
mistress, but never to pray. 

It was not far across the “ Point” to where the rocky coast 
opened into a tiny cove or beach—the “Oven’s Mouth ” the 
fisher folk called it. 

On one side the rocks reached far into the sea and piled them- 
selves into the air. In the centre of the pile was the “ Cham- 
ber,” a tiny enclosure shut in on three sides by steep perpendicu. 
lar rocks. The waves could nat reach it; the wind passed over 
it; above it was the blue heaven, and in the heaven was God. 
Surely a prayer would reach Him from here, were it ever so short. 

Nita’s was so short that she repeated it twice and then waited 
as if to give it time to reach the blue above. ‘* Dear God, don’t 
let my father go to sea any more. Please answer my prayer, for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

“T feel just as if He’s going to answer it,” she said, as they 
‘started for home. 

At the door Aunt Kareen met them. ‘ Mercy sakes! child, 
what has kept you out of doors so long? Your clothes are 
damp ” But there was something in the child’s eyes that 
kept her from finishing. 

‘Well, I dunno’s I blame her,” she said, while she went about 
the supper, “no mother, and a father that’s on the sea nine 
months in the year.” 

“Aunt Kareen, where does it say we can move mountains in 
the Bible?” The supper dishes had been washed and Aunt 
Kareen was knitting. 

“« Goodness! child, how you scared me! Say we can move 
mountains ? I never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Father reads about it.” 

“ Well, I dunno—why! I believe it’s the faith chapter you 
mean. If that’s it, it’s the seventeenth chapter of Matthew.” 

Nita climbed up to the secretary and took a book from the 
top shelf. It was bound in dark leather, and the corners were 
worn to a soft gray. The gilt on the edge of the leaves was 
tarnished, and there was dust upon it. She blew the dust gently 
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and wiped the edges with a corner of her tier ; then, because the 
oil-lamp gave so little light, she brought it over to the light of the 
driftwood fire. 

She was a poor reader, but she found the chapter and read it 
through from the beginning to the last clause of the last verse. 
she read the verse about the mountain twice. 
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Aunt Kareen had been nodding. She roused up and said: 
“You better go to bed, child; it’s past eight o’clock.” 

“Yes, I’m going. Come, Duroc. Good night, Aunt Kareen. 
Call me early, ’cause I want to get up.” 

Aunt Kareen followed her with a soft, ‘‘ Well, I never!” 

“It’s mother’s Bible,” Nita explained when she had reached 
her room. ‘I like it better than the others, because the letters 
are bigger, and—because it was mother’s. And I found the 
chapter about the mountain, Duroc. I'll read it to,you, and 
then perhaps we can understand it better.” 

She ‘put the lamp on the stand and sat down on the bed. The 
dog sprang up beside her and laid his head in her lap. He was 
interested in the seventeenth chapter of Matthew because his mis- 
tress cared to read it to him. 
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” When the chapter was finished the dog curled himself up on 
the mat by the door. The child said her prayers and went to 
bed to dream that her father came home in a vessel with pearl 
sails and masts of gold, and he took her in his arms and said 
that he was never going to sea again. ; 

‘““T must begin this very day.” Nita was braiding her hair, 
and Duroc was sitting on the rug, looking into her face with 
earnest brown eyes. 

“1 must learn to darn, and sew (I know how to knit now), 
and bake—to bake pies, Duroc. I can roll out the crust and 
put it on the plates for Aunt Kareen, but I must learn to put it 
together. Aunt Kareen will want to go home when father gets 
back, and I must know just how to keep house. There’s a good 
deal to learn ”—this with a soft sigh. “ But it’s for father, and 
he isn’t going to sea any more.’ Won't we be glad, doggie ?” 

With that day began a new order of things. Domestic duties 
filled all the morning hours. Aunt Kareen was not left to do 
baking and brewing alone. 

Often the tasks shaped themselves into crosses. Smarting 
blisters tortured the tender flesh, and sometimes hot tears left 
queer scars upon the pie-crust. 

The afternoons were given to lighter tasks, as sewing, knitting, 
darning. Almost any afternoon, when the sun shone, the child 
and dog might bé seen going across to the sandy opening near 
the “Chamber Rock.” Nita would sit in the shadow and work, 
and Duroc would stretch himself at her feet, or make short runs 
after the birds that flew by. 

As the days grew hotter, the fingers unpracticed to such tasks 
often lagged. Nita liked to look at the clouds while she 
shaped daydreams and sifted the warm sand through her fingers. 

But one day the little company started out early in the morn- 
ing, Duroc with a basket in his teeth, and Nita following more 
slowly with a small package. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said, when they had reached the sand and 
laid down their loads. “They made me want to play, and I 
jast promised I wouldn't, if God would not let my father go to 
sea any More.” 

She opened the packages and took out twelve pasteboard 
boxes. They were of all sizes, from two inches in length to a 
foot. Some were regular boxes, others were made of scraps of 
the board sewed together and covered with bits of bright paper. 
The covers were tied with pieces of lutestring. 
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“T’ve marked the names on the top. I. know they're only 
dolls, but I loved them, and I’m going to bury them right here 
in the shade of the big rock. We'll smooth the graves over the 
top, and put some stones around them, so’s we can tell where 
they are.” ° 

The boxes were set out in a row, and the spaces marked off. 
Twelve openings were dug, the boxes placed inside, and covered 
with the shining sand. ‘The graves were smoothed over the top, 
and a row of tiny beach stones placed around them. A large 
white stone was found for the head of each grave, and the 
owner’s name written upon it. Not one was forgotten, from 
Ernestine and Rosalie down to wee Nellie, scarcely an inch in 
stature. 

It was a strange burial, but who can say that the child’s heart 
did not ache as she put away her treasures. 

The waves sung a requiem, the wind whispered an obituary as 
it hurried by. 

After that the knitting and sewing went on with greater regu- 
larity. The greatest temptation to play had been removed, and 
Nita had only to look at the tiny graves in the sand when she 
wished to spur her lagging fingers. 

The days crept on, sunshiny July, sultry August. With the 
first week of September came a letter. 

“From father, Duroc,” and Nita danced about in her joy. 
“ He’s in Newburyport and he’s coming home, perhaps in two 
weeks, and he’ll never go fishing any more.” Her heart was so 
full of joy that it could not contain any more. 

The days slipped by like shining beads pulled from a string ; 
there were so many last things todo. And one day Aunt Kareen 
said: “I shouldn’t wonder if your father would be at home to- 
morrow. To-day’s the sixteenth, and he usually gets along just 
after the middle of the month.” 

How bright that to-morrow promised to be. The sky was so 
blue, and the water sparkled and dimpled beneath the kisses of 
the sun. 

In the early afternoon white fluffy clouds began to scud across 
the sky. By and by drops of rain splashed the window-panes. 
They had watched all day, but the patched sails had not come 
in sight. Duroc and Nita had watched from the “ Point” until 
the rain drove them in. 

A storm was on its way. At six o’clock the waves were beat- 
ing wildly on the shore. ‘The fog-bell on the island near sounded 
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out a dismal note. The red revolving light in the lighthouse 
flashed its warning and then left darkness in its wake, flashed 
again its warning and left darkness behind. The storm had 
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come. The angry ocean seemed trying to tear a way over the 
land; the wind would level all in its course. 

Nita stood at the window and tried to peer into the darkness 
that had already shut down. Max, a neighbor’s boy, called as 
he ran dripping by. He came back, pressed his face against the 
other side of the pane, and shouted: ‘The men are going to 
build some fires in the shelter of the rocks. We thought we 
heard a gun just now. A ship couldn’t live long in a sea like 
that.” 

Nita watched the fires as they blazed up. The men from the 
life-saving station were pacing their beats, going out of the light 
into the darkness and coming from the darkness into the light. 
The lifeboat had been pushed to the beach, and the men were 
at work on the ropes. In the lee of the rocks, boys and 
men stood about in their oil suits and tarpaulins and fed the 
fires. 

Nita thought of the ship in distress. Perhaps the captain had 
a little girl at home like herself. Her heart was full of tender 
pity for her. Perhaps she would never see her father again. She 
lighted her lamp and carried it up to her chamber window; this 
little ray might help to guide him through the darkness of the 
night. 

She could hear the gun now as it sent out a dull boom-boom. 
Surely God would pity the little girl whose father was out on the 
angry water. 

Still the storm raged on. Aunt Kareen urged her to go to bed, 
but she pleaded to sit up a while longer. 
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It was in the bright sunshine of the early morning. ‘The hun- 
gry waves had satisfied their appetite ; the wind had conquered 
and was gone. ; 

One of the neighbors came to the door—a fisherma: who had 
often sailed with Nita’s father. He could not trust himself to 
look at Aunt Kareen. He pulled his tarpaulin lower over his face 
and drew the back of his hand across his eyes before he could 
speak. 

*¢ We think one of them was Ed's vessel, marm; there was two 
of ’em, one was a ship. We found this on the beach; it washed 
ashore ’bout five o’clock this mornin’.” 

It was a small box of hardwood with the initials E. J. G. 
burned into the cover. 

‘¢ There was a bucket with two X’s cut in it, that’s Ed’s mark, 
and there was a piece of the figgerhead. I’ve sailed in the 
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‘Wave Crest’ too many times not to know it, marm. There 
hain’t any bodies come ashore yet; if there is, we'll let you 
know.” 
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The man’s voice faltered ; he pulled a silver quarter out of his 
pocket. “Give it to Nita,” he said. 

‘Aunt Kareen stood with the box in her hand. She must tell 
the child, but how ? 

She went upstairs and opened the door of her room. Nita 
was dressed ; she had not been in bed all night. She was sitting 
by the window, her head upon the sill, and the lamp beside her 
had burned the wick dry. 

Weary with watching, she had fallen asleep. But her prayer 
was answered ; her father would never go to sea again. 
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AN UNDERGRADUATE’S AUNT 


By F. ANSTEY 


wluthor of “Vice Versd,” ete. 


REDERICK FLUSHINGTON belonged to a small col- 
lege, end in doing so conferred upon it one of the few 
distinctions it could boast—namely, that of possessing the 
very Lashfulest man inthe whole university. But his col- 

lege did not treat him with any excess of adulation on that 
account, probably from a prudent fear of rubbing the bloom off 
his modesty; they allowed him to blush unseen—which was the 
condition in which he preferred to blush. 

He felt himself oppressed by a paucity of ideas and a difficulty 
in knowing which way to look in the presence of his fellow-men, 
which made him never so happy as when he had fastened 
his outer door and secured himself from all possibility of 
intrusion ; though it was almost an unnecessary precaution, for 
nobody ever thought of coming to see Flushington. 

In appearance he was a man of middle height, with a long 
scraggy neck and a large head, which gave him the air of being 
much shorter than he real'y was ; he had little, weak eyes, a nose 
and mouth of no particular shape, and very smooth hair of no 
definite color. He had a timid, deprecating air, which seemed 
due to the consciousness that he was an uninteresting anomaly, 
and he certainly was as impervious to the ordinary influence of 
his surroundings as any undergraduate well could be. He lived 
a colorless, aimless life in his little rooms under the roof, reading 
every morning from nine till two with a superstitiously mechani- 
cal regularity, though very often his books completely failed to 
convey any ideas whatever to his brain, which was not a par- 
ticularly powerful organ. 

If the afternoon was fine he generally sought out his one 
friend, who was a few degrees less shy than himself, and they 
took a monosyllabic walk together ; or if it was wet, he read the 
papers at the Union, and in the evenings after hall he studied 
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“ general literature” (a graceful term for novels) or laboriously 
spelt out a sonata upon his piano—a habit which did not increase 
his popularity. ; 

Fortunately for Flushington, he had no gyp, or his life might 
have been made a positive burden to him, and with his bed- 
maker he was rather a favorite as ‘a gentleman what gave no 
trouble”—1neaning that, when he observed his sherry unac- 
countably sinking, like the water in a lock when the sluices are 
up, Flushington was too delicate to refer to the phenomenon. 

He was sitting one afternoon over his modest lunch of bread 
and butter, potted meat and lemonade, when all at once he 
heard a sound of unusual voices and a strange flutter of dresses 
coming up the winding stone staircase outside, and was instantly 
seized with a cold dread. 

There was no particular reason for being alarmed, although 
there were certainly ladies mounting the steps. Probably they 
were friends of the man opposite, who was always having his 
people up; but still Flushington had that odd presentiment 
which nervous people have sometimes that something unpleasant 
is on its way to them, and he half rose from his chair to shut his 
outer oak. 

It was too late; the dresses were rustling now in his very 
passage; there was a pause, a few faint, smothered laughs and 
little feminine coughs—then two taps at the door. 

“Come in,” cried Flushington, faintly; he wished he had 
been reading anything but the work by M. Zola, which was 
propped up in front of him. It is your mild man, who frequently 
has a taste for seeing the less reputable side of life in this second- 
hand way, and Flushington would toil manfully through the 
voluminous pages, hunting up every third word in the diction- 
ary; with a sense of injury when, as was often the case, it was 
not to be found. Still, there was a sort of intellectual orgie 
about it which had strong fascinations for him, while he knew 
enough of the language to be aware when the incidents ap- 
proached the improper, though he was not always able to see 
quite clearly in what this impropriety consisted. 

The door opened, and his heart seemed to stop, and all the 
blood rushed violently to his head as a large lady came sweep- 
ing in, her face rippling with a broad smile of affection. 

She horrified Flushington, who knew nobody with the least 
claim to smile at him so expansively as that; he drank lemon- 
ade to conceal his confusion. , 
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“ You don’t know me, my dear Fred ?” she said, easily. “ Of 
course not—how should you? I’m—for goodness sake, my 
dear boy, don’t look so terribly frightened! I’m your aunt— 
* your aunt Amelia, come over from Australia!” 

The shock was a severe one to Flushington, who had not 
even known he possessed such a relative; he could only say, - 
“Oh?” which he felt even then was scarcely a warm greeting 
to give an aunt from the Antipodes. 

“Oh, but,” she added, cheerily, “that’s not all; I’ve another 
surprise for you: the dear girls would insist on coming up, too, 
to see their grand college cousin; they're just outside. I'll call 
them in—shall I?” 

In another second Flushington’s small room was overrun by a 
horde of female relatives, while he looked on gasping. 

They were pretty girls, too, many of them; but that was all 
the more dreadful to him: he did not mind the plainer ones 
half so much; a combination of beauty and intellect reduced 
him to a condition of absolute imbecility. 

He was once caught and introduced to a charming young 
lady from Newnham, and all he could do was to back feebly 
into a corner and murmur “ Thank you,” repeatedly. 

He was very little better than that then as his aunt singled 
out one gir! after another. ‘We won’t have any formal non- 
sense between cousins,” she said; “ you know them all by name 
already, 1 dare say. This is Milly; that’s Jane; here’s Flora, and 
Kitty, and Margaret; and that’s my little Thomasina over there 
by the book-case.” 

Poor Flushington ducked blindly in the direction of each, and 
then to them all collectively: he had not presence of mind to 
offer them chairs or cake, or anything; and besides, there was not 
nearly enough of anything for all of them. 

Meanwhile, his aunt had spread herself comfurtably out in his 
armchair, and was untying her bonnet-strings and beaming at 
him until he was ready to expire with confusion. “I do think.” 
she observed at last, “ that when an old aunt all the way from 
AdStratia takes the trouble to come and see you like this, you 
might spare her just one kiss! ” 

Flushington dared not refuse; he tottered up and kissed her 
somewhere about the face, after which he did not know which 
way to look, he was so terribly afraid that he might have to go 
through the same ceremony with his cousins, which he simply 
could not have survived. 
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Happily for him, they did not appear to expect it, and he 
balanced a chair on its hind legs and, resting one knee upon it, 
waited patiently for them to begin a conversation; he could not 
have uttered a single word. 

The aunt came to his rescue: “ You don’t ask after your 
Uncle Samuel, who used to send you the beetles?” she said, 
reprovingly. 

“No,” said Flushington, who had forgotten Uncle Samuel 
and his beetles, too; “ no, how is Uncle Samuel—quite well, I 
hope?” 

“Only tolerably so, thank you, Fred; you see, he never got — 
over his great loss.” 

“No,” said Flushington desperately, “of course not; it was a 
—a large sum of money to lose at once.” 

“ T was not referring to money,” said she, with a slight touch 
of stoniness in her manner ; “ I was alluding to the death of your - 
Cousin John.” 

Flushington had felt himself getting on rather well just before 
that, but this awkward mistake—for he could not recollect hav- 
ing heatd of Cousin John before—threw him off his balance 
again; he collapsed into silence once more, inwardly resolving 
to be lured into no more questions concerning relatives. 

His ignorance seemed to have aroused pathetic sentiments. in 
his aunt. “I ought to have known,” sne said, shaking her head, 
“ they’d soon forget us in the old country; here’s my own sister’s 
son, and he doesn’t remember his cousin’s death! Well, well, 
now we're here, we must see if we can’t know one another a 
little better. Fred, you must take the girls and me everywhere 
and show us everything, like a good nephew, you know.” 

Flushington had a horrible mental vision of himself careering 
about all Cambridge, followed by a long procession of female 
relatives—a fearful possibility to so shy a man. ‘Shall you be 
here long ?” he asked. 

“Only a week or so; we're at the ‘ Bull,’ very near you, you 
see; and I’m afraid you think us very bold beggars, Fred, but 
we're going to ask you to give us something to eat. I’ve set my 
heart, so have the girls (haven’t you, dears ? ), on lunching once 
with a college student in his own room.” 

“ There's nothing so extraordinary in it, I assure you,” pro- 
tested Flushington, “ and—and I’m afraid there’s very little for 
you to eat. The kitchen and buttery are closed ” (he said this 
at a venture, as he felt absolutely unequal to facing the college 
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cook and ordering lunch from that tremendous personage; he 
would rather order it from his own tutor, even). ‘ But, if you don’t 
mind potted ham, there's a little at the bottom of this tin, and 
there’s some bread and an inch of butter, and marmalade, and a 
few biscuits. And there was some sherry this morning.” 

The girls all professed themselves very hungry and contented 
with anything ; so they sat around the table, and poor Flushing- 
ton served out meagre rations of all the provisions he could find, 
even to his figs and French plums; but there was not nearly 
enough to go round, and they lunched with evident disillusion- 
ment, thinking that the college luxury of which they had heard 
so much had been greatly exaggerated. 

During luncheon the aunt began to study Flushington’s fea- 
tures attentively. ‘‘There’s a strong look of poor, dear Simon 
about him when he smiles,” she said, looking at him through her 
gold double glasses. ‘‘ There, did you catch it, girls? Just his 
mother’s profile (turn your face a leetle more towards the win- 
dow, so as to get the light on your nose). Don’t you see the like- 
ness to your aunt’s portrait, girls ?” ‘ 

And Flushington had to sit still with ail the girls’ charming 
eyes fixed critically upon his crimson countenance ; he longed to 
be able to slide down under the table and evade them, but of 
course he was obliged to remain above. 

“ He’s got dear Caroline’s nose!” the aunt went on trium- 
phantly ; and the cousins agreed that he certainly had Caroline’s 
nose, which made Flushington feel vaguely that he ought at 
least to offer to return it. 

Presently one of the girls whispered to her mother, who laughed 
indulgently. ‘What do you think this silly child wants me to 
ask you now, Fred?” she said. “She says she would so like to 
see what you look like with your college cap and gown on. Will 
you put them on, just to please her?” 

So Flushington had to put them on and walk slowly up and 
down the room in them, feeling all the time what a dismal spec- 
tacle he was making of himself, while the girls were plainly dis- 
appointed, and remarked that somehow they had thought the 
academical costume more becoming. 

Then began a hotly-maintained catechism upon his studies, his 
amusements, his friends and his mode of life generally, which he 
met with uneasy shiftings and short, timid answers that they did 
not appear to think altogether satisfactory. 

Indeed, the aunt, who by this time felt the potted ham)begin- 
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ning to disagree with her, asked him, with something of severity 
in her tone, whether he went to church regularly; and he said 
that he didn’t go to church, but was always regular at chapel. 

On this she observed coldly that she was sorry to hear her 
nephew was a Dissenter; and Flushington was much too shy to 
attempt to explain the misunderstanding ; he sat quiet and felt 
miserable, while there was another uncomfortable pause. 

The cousins were whispering together and laughing over little 
private jokes, and he, after the manner of sensitive men, of course 
imagined they were laughing at him—and perhaps he was not 
very far wrong on this occasion. So he was growing hotter and 
hotter every second, inwardly cursing his whole race and wishing 
that his father had been a foundling—when there came another 
tap at the door. 

“Why, that must be poor old Sophy!” said his aunt. “ Fred, 
you remember old Sophy—no, you can’t ; you were only a baby 
when she came to live with us, but she’ll remember you. She 
begged so hard to be taken, and so we told her she might come 
on here slowly after us.” 

And then an old person in a black bonnet came feebly in, and 
was considerably affected when she saw Flushington. “To 
think,” she quavered, ‘to think as my dim old eyes should see 
the child I’ve nursed on my lap growed out into a college gen- 
tleman!” And she hugged Flushington and wept on his shoul- 
der till he was almost cataleptic with confusion. 

But as she grew calmer she became more critical; she con- 
fessed to a certain feeling of disappointment with Flushington; 
he had not filled out, she said, “so fine as he’d promised to fill 
out.” And when she asked if he recollected how he wouldn’t be 
washed unless they put his little wooden horse on the wash- 
stand, and what a business it was to make him swallow his cas- 
tor-oil, it made Flushington feel like a fool. 

This was quite bad enough, but at last the girls began to go 
round his rooms, exclaiming at everything, admiring his pipe 
and umbrella racks, his buffalo horns and his quaint wooden 
kettle-holder, until they happened to come upon his French 
novel; and, being unsophisticated colonial girls with a healthy 
ignorance of such literature, they wanted Flushington to tell 
them what it was all about. 

His presence of mind had gone long before, and this demand 
threw him into a violent perspiration ; he could not invent, and 
he was painfully racking his brains to find some portion of the 
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tale which would bear repetition—when there was another knock 
at the door. 

At this Flushington was perfectly dumb with horror; he pre- 
pared himself blankly for another aunt with a fresh relay of female 
cousins, or more old family servants who had washed him in his 
infancy, and he sat there cowering. 

But when the door opened a tall, fair-haired, good-looking 
young fellow, who from his costume had evidently just come up 
from the tennis-court, came bursting in impulsively. 

“Oh, I say!” he began, “ have you heard—have you seen ? 
Oh, beg pardon, didn’t see, you know!” he added, as he noticed 
the extraordinary fact that Flushington had people up. 

“Oh, let me introduce you,” said Flushington, with a vague idea 
that this was the proper thing todo. “Mr. Lushington, Mrs.— 
no, I don’t know her name—my aunt—my cousins.” 

The young man, who had just been about to retire, bowed and 
stared with a sudden surprise. “Do you know,” he said slowly 
to the other, “ I rather think that’s my aunt!” 

“«1—I'm afraid not,” whispered Flushington ; ‘“ she seems quite 
sure she’s mine.” 

“Well, I’ve got an aunt and cousins I’ve never seen before 
coming up to-day,” said the new-comer, “and yours is uncom- 
monly like the portrait of mine.” 

“If they belong to you, do take them away! ” said Flushington 
feebly ; “I don’t think I can keep up much longer.” 

“«What are you whispering about, Fred ?” cried the aunt. “ Is 
it something we are not to know?” 

“ He says he thinks there’s been a mistake, and you’re not my 
aunt,” explained Flushington. 

“Oh, does he?” she said, drawing herself up indignantly. 
«« And what does he know about it? I didn’t catch his name— 
who is he?” 

“Fred Lushington,” he said ; “ that’s my name.” 

“« And who are you, if he’s Fred Lushington?” she inquired, 
turning upon the unfortunate owner of the rooms. 

“Tm Frederick Flushington,” he stammered; “ I’m sorry— 
but I can’t help it!” 

“Then you're not my nephew at all, sir! " cried the aunt. 

“Thank you very much,” said Flushington gratefully. 

“ You see,” her real nephew was explaining to her, “ there isn’t 
much light on the staircase, and you must have thought his name 
over the door was ‘ F. Lushington,’ so in you went, you know! 
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The porter told me you'd been asking for me, so I looked in here 
to see whether you had been heard of, and here you are.” 

“ But why didn’t he teil me ?” she said, for she was naturally 
annoyed to find that she had been pouring out all her pent-up 
affection over a perfect stranger, and she even had a dim idea 
that she had put herself in rather a ridiculous position, which of 
course made her feel very angry with Flushington. ‘ Why couldn’t 
he explain before matters had gone on so far?” 

‘“‘ How was I to know ?” pleaded Flushington. ‘I dare say 
I have aunts in Australia, and you said you were one of them.” 

“ But you asked after Uncle Samuel?” she said accusingly. 
“ You must have had some object—I cannot say what—in en- 
couraging my mistake; oh, I’m sure of it!” 

“ You told me to ask after him,” said the unhappy Flushing- 
ton; “I thought it was all right. What else was I to do?” 

The cousins were whispering and laughing together all this time 
and regarding their new cousin with shy admiration, very differ- 
ent from the manner in which they had looked at poor Flushing- 
ton; and the old nurse, too, was overjoyed and declared that she 
felt sure from the first that her Master Frederick had not turned 
out so undersized as him—meaning Flushington. 

“Yes, yes,” said Iushington hastily, “ quite a mistake on both 
sides ; quite sure Flushington isn’t the man to go and intercept 
any fellow’s aunt.” 

“TI wouldn’t have done it for world’s, if I had known!” he 
protested very sincerely. 

“ Well,” she said, a little mollified, “I am very sorry we've 
all disturbed you like this, Mr.—Mr. Flushington ” (the unlucky 
man said something about not minding it now); ‘and now, 
Fred, perhaps you will show us the way to the right rooms?” 

“ Come along, then!” said he; “ I’ll run down and tell them 
to send up some lunch” (they did not explain that they had 
lunched already). “You come, too, Flushington, and then 
after lunch you and I will row the ladies up to Byron’s Pool ?” 

“Yes, do come, Mr. Flushington,” the ladies said kindly. 

But Flushington wriggled out of it. To begin with, he did not 
consider he knew his neighbor sufficiently well; besides, he had 
had enough of female society for one day. 

Indeed, long after that, he would be careful in fastening his 
door about luncheon-time, and if he saw any person in Cam- 
bridge who looked as if she might by any possibility turn out to 
be a relation, he would flee down a back street. 


JEAN VIGNOL’S BABY * 


By Francois Copp£E 


OR twenty years Jean Vignol had written novels for the 
popular journals; novels in which murders and infants 
changed in the cradle played prominent parts. 

He was really no more clumsy than his rivals in this 
specialty, and if ever you have a dangerous illness and do not 
know how to pass the long hours of convalescence, read the 
“ Mysteries of Ménilmontant.” You will find in them all the 
customary ingredients of this literary kitchen. The opening is 
startling, especially when that scamp, the Duke de Vieux-Don- 
jon, on leaving the opera, descends into the sewers for a rendez- 
vous with an ex-convict of his acquaintance, who is to give him 
papers capable of ruining the beautiful Marquise de Deux- 
Poivriéres. This lady, having been changed as a babe, was not 
the daughter of a first-class Spanish grandee, as all the Faubourg 
St. Germain believes, but the child of a cabinetmaker in the Rue 
Popincourt, who had some time ago been condemned to death 
by a judicial error and guillotined in place of the convict to 
whom the Duke gave this uncomfortable subterranean rendezvous. 

You perceive from this simple example that Jean Vignol was 
perfectly acquainted with his art. Nevertheless, the poor man 
was not successful. He lived very meanly, and had much ado to 
place his “copy.” First, it was because he had no luck, and 
then, because he was timid and modest, and did not know how 
to elbow his way in the American fashion. 

Of course, he had not entered the world of letters by way of 
the story-papers. He still preserved in a drawer, but with strong 
‘ hopes of bringing them to light, the two works of his youth, com- 
posed at the time when he still had all his hair and his ambitions 
of high art. The first was the manuscript of a volume of elegies, 
“ Poison Flowers,” in which the poet complained notably of the 
fickleness of a young person to whom he gave the romantic name 
Fragoletta, and whom he compared to all the celebrated loves 


* Translated by Lucy Martin, from the French, for Short Stories. Copy- 
righted. 
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from farthest antiquity to our day, while in reality the inconstant 
demoiselle called herself Agatha, and was a florist’s girl. 

The other manuscript, more voluminous still, contained a drama 
very fearful and of the dark ages, bearing the bloody title of 
“The Flayers,” during the entire course of which hooded people, 
felt-shod, made passes at each other across dead bodies, with 
two-handed swords, and with endless tirades. Unhappily, 
dramas in verse are not eatable, and the “ Poison Flowers” could 
not even serve, like the nasturtiums, to garnish the salad. It was 
necessary to live up there in the tiny fifth-floor lodging, which 
Jean Vignol occupied with his old mother, who was twisted with 
rheumatism and groaning from morning till night. 

To earn money—oh! very little—the poet became a popular 
romancer, the way that a painter who fails becomes a photo- 
grapher. Gentle and resigned, he accepted the trade and put all 
his efforts into it, but, as has been said, without success. 

It was but justice, after all, for he lacked conviction and sin- 
cerity, and did not take seriously enough these marquises who 
had a guillotined cabinetmaker for a father, or his dukes who 
promenaded in the sewers in fur coat and white tie. 

The manager of the /etit Prolétaire, where Jean Vignol 
published his stories that would put one to sleep standing up, 
had said to him bluntly, “ My dear man, one feels that you 
don’t believe what you write;” and gave him but two sous a 
line. 

The poor fellow knew himself to be superior to his mean task, 
suffered therefrom and sighed often. But what todo? It was 
his destiny, and to keep the meagre fot-au-feu boiling, he 
exhausted himself inventing more and more extraordinary ad- 
ventures. 

Once, by way of example, he would not have been able to pay 
his two quarters in arrears, and would without doubt have been 
evicted, had he not at the last moment obtained an advance 
from the manager of the /etit Prolétaire, who was seduced by the 
subject of a novel of which the following is the substance of the 
first sheet : “ An orchestra musician of the Ambigu who is, with- 
out knowing it, the son of an English peer, goes home after the 
performance and finds a skeleton in the case of his bass-viol. 


“ (Zo be continued in our next.) ” 


So long as the mother had lived, Jean Vignol, a model of 
filial piety, had supported his life well enough; but during the 
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two years that he was alone in the world, with no relatives, few 
friends, and indoor habits, he could not tolerate it. 

He was at present a little man of forty-seven, beginning to 
have a presence, with a big black beard, a Socratic nose, the 
eyes of a good dog and a St. Peter’s tuft on a butter-color cra- 
nium. Having little health and a second-class stomach, he had 
even been compelled to renounce the consolations of tobacco. 

Never before had the ordinary characters of his fiction seemed 
to him so tedious: the murderer in yellow gloves; the virtuous 
working-girl, wronged and contemptibly abandoned by the vile 
aristocrat; the generous engineer, graduate of the Ecole Centrale, 
obtaining at the beginning the red ribbon of the Legion a’ Honneur 
and the hand of the young person ten times menaced during the 
course of the story by the worst outrages. Positively, never had 
the unfortunate man been more disgusted with his work than 
now. 

“What a bore!” said he to himself, the night before Christmas, 
mounting the five stories slowly, for he was becoming asth- 
matic. ‘What a bore! The people on the paper find that my 
last thing hasn’t enough stabbing in it. I shall have to resurrect 
Bouffe Toujours, my convict, whom I had jump from the top of 
the Tour Eiffel a week ago, and furnish him more victims. And 
even after a kindness like that, they will refuse to give me four 
sous the line. Ah! what a dog’s life!” 

When he entered his room he experienced several small an- 
noyances. After a melancholy glance at his pipe-rack, Jean 
Vignol perceived that his coke fire, although well-covered with 
ashes when he had left it, had gone out completely. To relight 
it he should have to soil his hands on the grate. His lamp had 
been ill-prepared by the janitress that morning, so he was obliged 
to change the wick. Then only did he observe that there was 
but one match left in the box. 

“ Thunder of drindesingue/” he cried, letting loose his favorite 
oath. ‘ Here I am fixed, if my fire or lamp should go out again, 
I shall have to spend the night resuscitating the convict. A 
pretty Christmas-eve. And five flights of stairs to go down and 
climb first of all for the matches. Well, no; I will go and ask a 
few of my neighbor.” 

The neighbor was Mother Mathieu, a poor old woman whose 
daughter, recently deserted by her husband, had died a few months 
before, leaving a little boy. The little fellow was five months old, 
and his grandmother, a seamstress, raised him on the bottle. 
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Great misery there was inthis den! The romancer, who was a 
kindly man, had come there sometimes and left his five-franc 
piece, although he had not enough for himself. 

“ Bonsoir, Mother Mathieu! Can you give me a few 
matches?” He stopped on the threshold speechless. By the 
light of a candle-end the old woman was bent over, rolling and 
tying up her only mattress. 

Near the mean bedstead of redwood the child slept in a 
wicker cradle. 

“Ah, Mother Mathieu! What are you doing ?” 

“You can see for yourself, Monsieur Vignol,” replied the old 
woman whimpering. ‘I am going to carry this to the mont-de- 
picté, and I must hurry, for it closes at eight. They will give 
me ten francs, anyway. It is good enough wool.” 

“What! your only mattress ? ” 

‘IT must. You see my youngest sister, a widow like me, she 
does housework, and now she’s sick abed, and the hospital 
won't take her, for they say it’s a chronic disease; so I must 
help her a bit. She has been so good to me. I can sleep on 
straw a few days. 1 won’t die of it. I hope to redeem it on 
the fifteenth, when I draw my quarter. What troubles me is the 
boy. It will take me at least an hour to go to the mont-de-piétc, 
and to my sister. I usually leave him with the janitress, a good 
woman she is. To-night, Christmas-eve, they have a family 
dinner, and they are only now at dessert.” 

Jean Vignol’s good dog-eyes were full of tears. 

“ Nothing of that kind, Mother Mathieu, leave your bedding. 
T have still fifteen francs. Here are ten for your sister. As for 
the mite here, bring him in to me. Heis sleeping like the blessed 
and he won’t prevent my working. If he begins to make music, 
very well—it is not so bad to rock him and give him a bit to 
drink.” : 

How pleased is the old Woman. “Ah! my good, kind Mon- 
sieur Vignol!” ‘The cradle is placed near the romancer’s writing 
table, and Mother Mathieu retires, mumbling benedictions. 
And, left alone with the babe, the writer laughed softly in his 
great beard. ‘Here I am, a dry nurse!” 

Quite cheered up by this good deed, he seated himself under 
the lamp and raised his pen, for he must not forget that to-mor- 
row morning he is obliged to send his sheets to press. 

The whole story is modified by the resurrection of Bouffe 
Toujours, but this evening he isina story-telling vein. His con- 
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vict, who had been pitched from the Tour Eiffel by an elegant 
scoundrel, a viscount, descendant of the Crusaders and member 
of the Jockey Club, caught an iron bar in his flight, and climbed 
down to the quay with the agility of an ape. The day after 
to-morrow he will stab three policemen. It is to be hoped that 
the subscribers will feel some emotion. 

All at once the infant began to whimper. Amused at his new 
duties, Jean Vignol took the bottle, ted him, not so awkwardly for 
a beginner, then rocked the cradle, and the child slept again. 

But the writer of romance does not return to his table. He 
stays, pensively looking at the poor little being, with its head deep 
in the pillow, clinching its tiny fists on its breast. 

Cradles! Babies! Had he, Jean Vignol, not made use of 
them often enough in his absurd novels ?_ How stupid he thinks 
them now, all these impossible tales of children stolen and 
changed, one for another. A child! Here was one, an orphan, 
a son of misery. What will become of him? His grand- 
mother is aged, worn with toil and privation. She will not go 
much further. ‘Then he will become one of those poor little 
wretches whom the Public Assistance raise by thousands, and 
who go to the bad oftenest. It is among them that the army of 
evil doers recruits itself; future convicts these—the true ones. 

Jean Vignol falls into a mournful reverie. The poet that he 
dreamed of being when he was young is not altogether dead. 
He remembers that the morrow is Christmas. Mean while the 
door opens; it is Mother Mathieu returning breathless. Oh! how 
tired and decrepit she is, and what a sorrowful face with its 
thousand wrinkles framed in black hair. The good man suc- 
cumbed to the desire which had tormented him for several 
minutes. 

“ Listen, Mother Mathieu; I have been thinking during your 
absence. When my mother was here I earned enough for two. 
Well, I will take you with me if you will come. You will 
do the housekeeping and I will help you raise the child.” 


This is not all. Jean Vignol’s generous conduct turned. out 
advantageously for him. He continued, of course, to serve the 
same trifles to his especial public. However, in his last novel, 
“The Orphan of Belleville,” there is something indescribable, not 
to be found in his others, which makes the people cry. The 
circulation of the Petit Proitaire mounted up, and from that time 
the writer has had his four sous a line. The work has even been 
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produced in several provincial papers, and the other day, when 
Jean Vignol drew his order on the “ People of Letters’ Society,” 
he knew the only real joy of his literary life. The most famous, 
the first novelist of his time, touched him on the shoulder in front 
of the wicket. “ Tell me, Monsieur Vignol, I have read several 
of your stories these past days and I have found very good 
things in them—very sincere, very true—about children.” 

The poor man blushed to the ears. ‘Thank you,” said he, 


stammering with pleasure. “Itis because .... yousee... 
now... .. when I write about children... . I write from 
nature.” 
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By Honoré pe Bauzac 


Famous Story Series 


@i HE bell of the little town of Menda had just rung 

| midnight. At that moment a young French off- 
cer, leaning upon the parapet of the long terrace 
which bounded the gardens of the castle of 
Menda, seemed buried in meditation more pro- 
found than befits the carelessness of a military life; but it 
must be said that never were the hour, the prospect and the night 
more suited to reverie. The beautiful Spanish sky extended its 
azure dome above his head. The quivering light of the stars 
and the soft moonlight illumined an exquisite valley which lay 
unrolled at his feet. As he leaned against an orange-tree in 
blossom the young officer could see, a hundred feet below him, 
the town of Menda; it seemed to be sheltered from the northern 
winds at the foot of the cliff upon which the castle was built. 
Turning his head he saw the sea, whose gleaming waters framed 
the landscape in a broad band of silver. The castle was illu- 
mined; the festive confusion of a ball, the harmonies of the 
orchestra, the laughter of the officers and their partners came to 
him, mingled with the distant murmur of the waves. The cool- 
ness of the night infused a sort of energy into his body, wearied 
with the heat of the day. To crown all, the gardens were planted 
with such sweet flowers and trees of such fragrance that the young 
man was, as it were, plunged in a bath of perfumes. 





* Translated by John Van Brugh, from the French, for Short Stories.— 
Copyrighted. 
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The castle of Menda belonged to a grandee of Spain, who 
occupied it with his family. Throughout the whole evening the 
elder of his daughters had regarded the officer with an interest 
marked by such sadness that the feeling of compassion, expressed 
by the Spanish girl, might well be the cause of the thoughtfulness 
of the Frenchman. Clara was beautiful, and, although she had 
three brothers and a sister, the property of the Marquis of 
Léganés appeared large enough to persuade Victor Marchand 
that she would have a considerable dowry. But how dared he 
dream that the daughter of the nobleman proudest of his birth in 
Spain could be given in marriage to the son of a Parisian trades- 
man. Moreover, the French were hated. The marquis had 
been suspected by General G , governor of the province, of 
stirring up a movement in favor of Ferdinand VIJ., and the bat- 
talion commanded by Victor Marchand had been stationed in 
the little town of Menda to restrain the neighboring regions, which 
looked up to the Marquis of Léganés as their lord. A recent 
dispatch from Marshal Ney had aroused a fear that the English 
might shortly land upon the coast, and named the marquis as a 
man who had had correspondence with the cabinet at London. 
Consequently, in spite of the kind welcome which the Spaniard 
had given Victor Marchand and his soldiers, the young officer 
held himself continually on his guard. 

As he approached the terrace, from which he had just ex- 
amined the state of the town and the districts intrusted to his 
care, he asked himself how he should interpret the friendship 
which the marquis had constantly displayed toward him. and 
how the tranquillity of the country could be reconciled with 
the anxiety of his general; but for a moment these thoughts 
had been driven from his mind by a feeling of prudence and 
natural curiosity. He had just noticed in the town a large num- 
ber of lights. Though it was St. James’ Day he had com- 
manded, that same morning, that all fires should be put out at 
an hour named in his orders. The castle alone had been ex- 
cepted from this measure. He saw, indeed, the bayonets of 
his soldiers gleaming here and there at the usual posts; but 
the silence was ominous, and nothing indicated that the Spaniards 
were indulging in the celebration of a holiday. 

After having tried to explain to himself the disobedience of 
which the inhabitants were guilty, he found in their action a 
mystery the more incomprehensible, since he had left certain 
officers in the village charged with the patrol and the rounds. 
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With the impetuosity of youth he was about to pass through 
an opening in the hedge, in order to descend the hill more 
rapidly; in this way he could arrive sooner than by the usual 
road at a little post-station at the entrance of the town in the 
direction of the castle; a slight noise, however, stopped him 
in his course. He thought he heard the sand of the path grind 
under the light step of a woman. He turned his head and 
saw nothing; but his eyes were attracted by the extraordinary 
brightness of the ocean. He suddenly perceived there a thing 
so appalling that he stood motionless in consternation. The 
moonlight was bright enough to disclose to him distant sails. 
He trembled and endeavored to convince himself that this sight 
was an optical delusion produced by the fantastic combination of 
the waves and the moonlight. At this instant a hoarse voice 
pronounced the officer’s name; he looked toward the opening, 
and saw slowly rising there the head of the orderly who had 
accompanied him to the castle. 

“Ts that you, Captain ?” 

“Yes. Well?” said the young man to him ina low voice. A 
sort of presentiment warned him to act with caution. 

“Those villains are as restless as worms, and I am anxious. 
Will you allov; me to tell you what I have seen?” 

“Speak!” answered Victor Marchand. 

“T have just been following a man belonging to the castle 
who has come this way with a lantern in his hand. A lantern is 
very suspicious! I don’t believe that any Christian needs to 
light candles at this hour. They want to destroy us! soI said 
to myself, and I started to follow his tracks. And, Captain, I 
discovered, three paces from here, upon a bowlder, a heap of fire- 
wood.” 

A terrible cry, which suddenly rang out in the town, interrupted 
the soldier. A light flashed about the officer. The poor private 
received a ball in the head and fell. A fire of straw and dry 
wood was burning fiercely ten feet from the young man. The in- 
struments and laughter in the ball-room were no longer heard. A 
silence as of death, interrupted by groans, had suddenly succeeded 
the murmurs and the dance music. A cannon-shot sounded over 
the surface of the sea. A cold sweat broke out upon the fore- 
head of the young man. He was without hissword. He under- 
stood that his soldiers had perished, and that the English were 
about to disembark. He saw himself dishonored if he lived; he 
saw himself arraigned before a court-martial; then he measured 
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with his eye the depth of the valley and sprang a step toward it, 
when he was stayed by Clara’s hand. 

“ Fly!” she cried. “ My brothers are following me to kill you 
at the foot of the cliff—there—you will find Juanito’s horse. 
Go!” 

She pushed him from her. The young man gazed at her a 
moment. Stupefied, but obeying quickly the instinct of self- 
preservation which never abandons even the strongest of men, he 
sprang into the dark in the direction indicated, and ran across the 
rocks that goats alone had climbed till then. He heard Clara 
cry to her brothers to pursue him; he heard the steps of his as- © 
sassins. Several bullets whistled by him, but he came safely to 
the valley, found the horse, mounted and disappeared with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

In a few hours the young officer arrived at the quarters of 
General G——, whom he found breakfasting with his staff. 

“T bring you my head,” cried he, as he appeared, pale and 
unnerved. 

He seated himself, and recounted the horrible occurrence. A 
deathlike silence greeted his story. 

“T find you unfortunate rather than culpable,” the terrible 
General answered finally. “ You are not to blame for the breach 
of faith of the Spanish; and, unless the Marshal decides other- 
wise, I acquit you.” 

These words gave but small consolation to the unfortunate 
officer. 

“When the Emperor knows,” he cried. 

“ He will wish to have you shot,” said the General; “ but we 
shall see. Well, then, let us speak no more of this,” added he, 
in a severe tone, “except to wreak a vengeance which shall 
excite a salutary terror in this country, where they make war like 
savages.” 

An hour later a whole regiment, a squadron ef cavalry, and a 
battalion of artillery were on their way. ‘The General and Victor 
marched at the head of this column. The soldiers, informed of 
the massacre of their comrades, were possessed by an unexam- 
pled rage. The distance separating the town vf Menda from 
the General’s headquarters was traversed with wonderful swift- 
ness. Upon the way the General found whole villages’ under 
arms. Each one of these miserable hamlets was surrounded and 
the inhabitants decimated. 

By an inexplicable chance, the English vessels had not landed 
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their men; but it was learned later that these ships only 
carried the artillery, and that they had had a quicker passage 
than the other transports. Consequently, the town of Menda, 
deprived of the defenders it expected, and which the appearance 
of the English sails seemed to promise, was surrounded by 
French troops almost without striking a blow. The inhabitants, 
overcome with terror, offered to surrender unconditionally. Act- 
ing with a nobility not rare in the Peninsula, the assassins of the 
French, foreseeing from the General’s cruelty that Menda would 
perhaps be burned and the entire population put to the sword, 
proposed to inform the General against themselves. He accepted 
the offer with the condition that the inhabitants of the castle, 
from the meanest servant to the marquis, were to be surrendered 
to him. These terms were acquiesced in, and the General prom- 
ised to pardon the rest of the inhabitants and prevent his soldiers 
from pillaging and burning the town. An enormous contribu- 
tion of money was demanded, and the richest citizens gave them- 
selves up as surety for its payment, to be made in twenty-four 
hours. 

The General took every precaution necessary for the security 
of his troops, provided for the defense of the surrounding region, 
and refused to lodge his soldiers in the houses. After having 
pitched camp, he rode up to the castle and took possession. The 
members of the family of Léganés and the servants were care- 
fully guarded from view, bound and shut up in the hall where 
the ball had taken place. From the windows of this room the 
terrace which commanded the town could be easily seen. The 
staff established itself in a gallery near at hand, where the Gen- 
eral discussed the measures to be taken to oppose the disembark- 
ing. After having despatched an aide to Marshal Ney, and 
ordered batteries to be placed upon the seashore, the General 
and his staff considered the cases of the prisoners. ‘Two hun- 
dred Spaniards, whom the inhabitants had surrendered, were 
immediately shot on the terrace. After this military execution, 
the General gave the order to erect upon the terrace as many 
scaffolds as there were people in the hall of the castle, and to 
summon the village executioner. Victor Marchand availed him- 
self of the time which was to elapse before dinner to see the 
prisoners. He returned shortly to the General. 

“I come,” he said to him, in a broken voice, “to ask certain 
favors of you.” 

“You!” answered the General, in a tone of bitter irony. 
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“ Alas!” replied Victor, “I ask sad favors. The marquis, 
seeing the scaffolds erected, has hoped that you would change 
this form of punishment for his family, and begs you to have 
the nobles beheaded.” 

‘“‘ Granted!” said the General. 

“They ask, in addition, that they be allowed the comforts 
of religion, and that they be unbound. They promise not to 
attempt to escape.” 

“T consent,” said the General, “but you will be answerable 
for them.” 

“The marquis also offers to you his entire fortune if you will 
pardon his youngest son.” 

“Indeed!” answered the General. “His property already 
belongs to King Joseph.” He stopped. A sudden thought 
came to him, and he added: “ I will grant more than their desire. 
I understand the importance of his last request. Ah, well, let 
him buy the eternity of his name; but let Spain forever remember 
his treason and his punishment. I leave life and fortune to that 
one of his sons who will fulfill the office of executioner. Go, and 
speak no more of it.” 

Dinner was served. The officers, seated at table, were satisfy- 
ing an appetite which fatigue had increased. One of their num- 
ber, Victor Marchand, was absent from the feast. After having 
hesitated for a time he entered the hall in which was the proud 
family of Léganés. He cast sad glances upon the sight presented 
to him by that hall, where the evening before he had seen whirling 
in the dance the two daughters and the three sons of the house; 
he shivered at the thought that in a short time their heads must 
be severed by the executioner’s sword. 

Bound to their gilded chairs the father and mother, the three 
young men and the two girls remained in a state of complete 
immobility. Eight servants were standing, their hands tied 
behind their backs. These fifteen persons were looking at one 
another gravely, and their eyes scarcely betrayed the feelings 
which animated them. Complete resignation and regret at 
having failed in their enterprise were to be read upon certain 
faces. Motionless suldiers guarded them, respecting the anguish 
of these cruel enemies. An expression of curiosity lit up their 
faces when Victor Marchand appeared. He gave the order 
to release the condemned, and went himself to loosen the 
cords which bound Clara to her chair. She smiled sadly. The 
officer could not resist the temptation, and touched lightly the 
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young girl’s arms, admiring her black hair, her lithe form. She 
was a true Spaniard; she had the Spanish color, Spanish eyes, 
long curling lashes, and a pupil blacker than a crow’s wing. 

‘“‘ Have you succeeded ? ” she asked, with one of those gloomy 
smiles in which there was yet something girlish. 

Victor could not repress a groan. He looked at Clara's three 
brothers one by one. The eldest was thirty. Small, rather badly 
built, with a fierce and haughty air, he did not lack a certain 
nobility of manner; nor did he seem a stranger to that delicacy of 
feeling which rendered Spanish courtesy formerly so celebrated. 
He was called Juanito the Second. Philip was about twenty. He 
resembled Clara. The youngest was eight. A painter would 
have found in Manuel's features a hint of Roman determination. 
The old marquis had a head covered with white locks, and 
seemed to have stepped from a picture by Murillo. The young 
officer shook his head, dispairing of seeing the General’s offer 
accepted by one of these four: nevertheless, he ventured to con- 
fide it to Clara. She trembled for an instant, but immediately 
resumed an air of calmness and knelt before her father. 

“Oh,” said she to him, “ make Juanito swear that he will obey 
faithfully the orders you give him, and we shall be content.” 

The marchioness trembled with hope; but when, leaning 
toward her husband, she had heard Clara’s horrible disclosure, 
the mother fainted. Juanito understood all. He bounded like 
a caged lion. Victor took it upon himself to dismiss the soldiers, 
after having obtained from the marquis a promise of perfect sub- 
mission. The servants were led out and delivered to the exe- 
cutioner, who hanged them. When the family had only Victor 
for spectator, the marquis rose. 

“ Juanito! ” said he. 

Juanito only answered by an inclination of the head, which 
was equivalent to a refusal, fell back into his chair, and regarded 
his family with a dry and terrible eye. Clara seated herself upon 
his knee with a gay air. “My dear Juanito,” said she, as 
she slipped one arm around his neck and kissed him upon his 
eyelids, “if you knew how sweet death at your hands would be 
tome! I will not have to submit to the odious contact of the 
executioner. You shall free me from the evils which await me; 
and, my good Juanito, you would not wish to see me in any one’s 
power, ah, well ue 

Her dark eyes cast a fiery glance upon Victor, as though to 
arouse in Juanito’s heart his hatred of the French. 
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“ Courage!” said his brother Philip to him; ‘ otherwise our 
almost royal line is extinct.” 

Suddenly Clara rose, the group which had formed about 
Juanito separated ; and this son, a rebel with reason, saw stand- 
ing before him his old father, who in a solemn voice cried : 

“ Juanito, I command you.” 

As the young count remained motionless, his father fell upon 
his knees. Involuntarily Clara, Manuel and Philip followed his 
example. All held out their hands toward him who was to 
save the family from oblivion, and seemed to repeat his father’s 
words : 

“My son, would you lack the strength of a Spaniard ? Do 
you lack reason? Would you leave me long upon my knees, 
and ought you to consider your life and sufferings? Is this my 
son, madam ?” added the old man, turning toward the mar- 
chioness. 

‘He consents!” cried the mother, despairingly, as she saw 
Juanito slightly move his eyelids—an act whose signification was 
only known to her. 

Maraquita, the second daughter, remained upon her knees, 
feebly clasping her mother in her arms; her little brother Manuel 
reproached her for weeping. At this moment the castle chaplain 
entered; he was immediately surrounded by the whole family, 
and led to Juanito. Victor, unable longer to endure this scene, 
signed to Clara, and hastened out to make a last effort with the 
General. He found him in good humor, in the midst of his 
dinner, and drinking with his officers who were beginning to con- 
verse gayly. 

An hour after, a hundred of the most prominent citizens of 
Menda came to the terrace, in accordance with the General’s 
orders, to witness the execution of the family of Léganés. A 
detachment of soldiers was stationed to restrain the Spaniards, 
who were placed beneath the gallows upon which the marquis’ 
servants had been hanged. The citizens’ heads almost touched 
the feet of the martyrs. Thirty paces from them rose a block 
and by it gleamed a heavy sword. ‘The executioner was present 
in case of Juanito’s refusal. ‘The Spaniards soon heard, in the 
midst of the deepest silence, the footsteps of several persons—the 
measured tread of a platoon of soldiers and the light rattle of 
their pieces. These varying noises were mingled with the joyous 
voices of the officers at dinner, as earlier the music of a ball 
had disguised the preparations for an act of treasonable slaughter, 
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All eyes turned toward the castle, from which the noble family 
was seen to advance with incredible composure. Every face 
was calm and serene. One man alone, pale and haggard, was 
leaning on the priest, who gave him all the consolations of religion 
—that man who, alone, was to survive. The executioner under- 
stood, as did every one else, that Juanito had accepted his place 
fora day. The old marquis and his wife, Clara, Maraquita, 
and their two brothers went and knelt at some distance from the 
fatal spot. Juanito was guided by the priest. When he came 
to the block the headsman, drawing him by the sleeve, took 
him to one side and probably gave him certain instructions. 
The confessor placed the victims in such a position that they 
could not see the execution; but they were true Spaniards, and 
held themselves erect with no signs of weakness. 

Clara started first toward her brother. 

‘Juanito,” said she to him, “ have pity on my lack of courage; 
begin with me.” 

At this moment a man’s hasty steps were heard. Victor ap- 
peared. 

Clara had already knelt; already her white neck was inviting 
the sword. The officer paled, but found the strength to hasten 
to them. 

“The General will grant you your life if you will marry me,” 
said he to her, in a low voice. 

The girl flashed upon the officer a glance of scorn and pride. 

“Come, Juanito,” said she, in a low, deep tone. 

Her head rolled at Victor’s feet. ‘The Marchioness of Lé- 
ganés allowed a convulsive movement to escape her at the 
sound ; it was the only evidence of her anguish. 

“Am I all right like this, dear Juanito ?” was the question 
little Manuel asked his brother. 

“Ah, you weep, Maraquita!” said Juanito to his sister. 

“ Alas! yes,” answered the young girl. “I am thinking of 
you, my dear Juanito; you will be indeed unhappy without us.” 

Soon the grand face of the marquis appeared. He gazed 
upon the blood of his children, turned toward the motionless 
and silent spectators, extended his hands toward Juanito, and 
said, in a firm voice: 

“Spaniards, I give my son my paternal blessing! Now, mar- 
quis, strike fearlessly, for you are without reproach.” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, supported by the 
confessor, ‘‘ She nursed me!” he cried. 
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His voice drew a cry of horror from the assembly. The noise 
of the feast and the gay laughter of the officers quieted at this terri- 
ble clamor. The marchioness understood that Juanito’s courage 
was exhausted ; she sprang at a single bound beyond the balus- 
trade, and her brains were dashed out upon the rocks. A shout 
of admiration arose. Juanito had fallen senseless. 

“ General,” said an officer, half drunk, “ Marchand has just 
been telling me something of this execution. I bet you didn’t 
order it——-” 

“Do you forget, gentlemen,” cried General G , “that in 
a month five hundred French families. will be in tears, and that 
we are in Spain? Do you wish us to leave our bones here?” 

After this speech there was no one, not even a subaltern, who 
dared empty his glass. 

In spite of the consideration with which he is regarded, in 
spite of the title of 7 Verdugo (the headsman), which the kings 
of Spain have given as a title of nobility to the Marquis of Lé- 
gancs, he is completely overcome with grief—he lives alone and 
is rarely seen. Crushed beneath the burden of his terrible sacri- 
fice, he seems to await with impatience the birth of a second son, 
which will give him the right to rejoin the shades which accom- 
pany him always. : 








N adding to Short Stories a department 
devoted to Ornaments and Fashions, 
the publishers aim thereby to extend 
the magazine’s usefulness, andalso to 

add a new element of popular interest to it. 
The department is a wider one than at 
first appears, and has developed in the 
mind of the originators of it from a very 
small and modest germ to one of endless 
future latitude. It was at first suggested 
that a page or two should be utilized for 
the reproduction of the fashions of the 
day. This alone would have been a mere- 
ly commonplace thing. Then it was pro- 
posed that an artistic turn should be given 
to the idea, and gradually the whole range 
of ornamental or applied art, whether it 
related to the person or to the home, was 
thought to be worthy of consideration. 
The reader of stories is more than apt to 
be a person to whom these subjects appeal, 
and we are confident that we do not un- 
derestimate the wants of our readers when 
we say that we shall] give attention in this 
department only to those things which are 
stamped with the best of taste. We shall 
studiously avoid the vulgar, the ungrace- 
ful, the tawdry, the purely commercial ; 
but we do not look upon cheapness as a 











Cheap things are often- 


commonplace. 
times of more ornamental value than ex- 
As long as they do not of- 
fend the taste we shall take special pains 


pensive ones. 


to remark upon such articles. We shall 
further accompany our remarks in this 
department by apt illustrations, and hope 
to make Short Stories something of an 
authority which can be relied on by those 
who read this department. We may say, 
in concluding this outline of our purposes, 
that we have secured the services of edi- 
tors for this department who have had 
long experience in it, and that we have 
also met with unusual facilities to display 
at future times articles of the highest in- 


terest. > 


T may not be amiss to note, in a con- 
cluding paragraph about ourselves and 
our hopes, that we have been somewhat 
staggered by the apparent magnitude of 
the subject we have entered upon, and 
with consequent humility feel constrained 
to apologize for the modesty of our be- 
ginnings. Ornament alone means an end- 
less world of thought and work and de- 
sire. It enters into every life, and it in- 
cludes a large proportion of the retz il com- 
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merce of the world. Whether it is dress 
or jewelry for personal adornment, or fur- 
niture for our homes, or pictures for our 
walls, the news about every change of 
style is one of almost universal interest. 
It will be our special aim to record these 
transitions as they are noted in New York 
City, the centre of our styles as well as our 
commerce, and a place which every year 
is becoming the scene of greater and 
greater activity in the purchase and sale 
of the finest kinds of wares. We shall 
search everywhere, therefore, for illustra- 
tions of these changes, and shall group 
the articles into classes, note changes of 
form and device, the use of new materials, 
and so on. In due time we hope to give 
in our illustrations some artistic specimens 
of decoration from well-known American 
and foreign homes, while in the matter of 
costume we shall for the present give a 
digest of the news from Paris, in appro- 


priate designs obtained directly from Paris. 
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sources, the one and only authority upon 
such questions. 


HERE is no doubt that Americans are 
cultivating a taste for the very best 

of artistic things in general, and that with 
this growth of their desire for good things 
they are getting them. ‘‘How long,” a 
well-known dealer in antiquities was asked, 
‘will this importation of expensive, old 
furniture continue?” ‘Why, just as 
long,” he replied, ‘‘as Americans have 
got the money to pay more for them than 
any one else.” Americans are in the 
position to command what they please. 


You will find here reminiscences of Euro- 


pean palaces that are being slowly de- 
nuded of their treasures, and side by side 
with them comes the trashy counterfeit 
against which only a knowledge of good 
and evil in art can prove an adequate pro- 
tection. We have said that foreign pal- 
aces are being stripped to meet the de- 
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mands of our democratic love for beauti- 
ful things. This is literally true. San 
Donato and Chiselhurst have given up a 
goodly number of articles which are now 
reposing in the rooms of the children of 
the New World. The very chair which 
we are able to reproduce herewith is from 





the palace of some bygone grandee of 
France. It is a thing quite out of the 
common, for though of wood it is carved 
and gilded with such exquisite art that it 
looks and feels like metal. The gilders 
of this time in France were marvelous 
good workers. We cannot imitate their 
art to-day, even were we able to repro- 
duce the delicate carving and charming 
shape of such an object. The value of 
this chair is not the least remarkable part 
of it. It is one of a set, and cost no less 
than $600 in Paris—on the whole a fairly 
good price, but, perhaps, none too much. 
It is unique—one of the very finest 
-specimens of the kind—a pure Louis Seize 
type, of remarkable execution and impos- 
sible of reproduction. 

These cld makers of furniture were 
masters indeed of their art—artists in 
their way, creating new and graceful 
shapes, applying a special knowledge to 
all the minutest details of manufacture, 
and dying with secrets of trade which 
have become the envy of after-genera- 
tions. What would we not give to be 
able to extract from the tomb the simple 


ot 


recipe of the immortal and marvelous 
Vernis Martin? But essay as we will we 
cannot imitate it, any more than we can 
imitate the secrets of light and shade 
which died with Rembrandt. Such pos- 
sessions as this chair, and the delightful 
screen which we also give, are counted 
riches of the rarest kind. While unlikely 
to be purchased by most of our readers, 
their design is of such a nature as to be 
worthy of study. In our modern decora- 
tive taste we are reverting more and more 
to the old. We reproduce one thing at 
one time, another thing at another. Those 
that last are the ones that have durable 
qualities in them. A mere twist or turn 
here or there which is termed rococo, or 
Louis Seize, or what not, is not of neces- 
sity good on that account, but familiarity 
with such objects will impress us gradu- 





ally with the fact that these old workers 
were often guided by an innate refinement 
which is worthy of study and admiration. 


fo 


S articles of decoration few things 
have assumed the importance of the 
lamp. It is in a measure a new creation 
—an outgrowth of the discovery of the 
oil-well. We have good cause to thank 
the man that invented it, for in its mod- 
ern devclopment it has assumed to play 
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an important part in our lives. Starting 
originally as a formal and globular object, 
oftener than not an 
ungainly excres- 
cence on a table, 
the decorator has 
gradually trans- 
formed it into 
something almost 
spectacular. The 
globe has been re- 
placed by the deli- 
cate folds of silk 
and lace drapery, 
wrought into fantastic shapes, through 
which the light vibrates and shines add- 
ing new splendors to cheer our homes. 


There is such a thing as 

overdoing it, however, even ll 
in lamps. The fancy for ! 
novelties has led to some é 


rather sad results in this k 
line. The silk and satin \_ 
and lace shades have been ( 2s 





i ea » 
weighted down with need- Teton (Re “ 
less ornaments, with flowers ; 
and grasses and _ trinkets VAR 
quite out of place, and 4 
veritable discords to disturb 
our digestion. Very much J,+=S4 
the same may be said of the bodies of 
lamps. All sorts of material has been 
used for such purposes, 
some of it apt, some the 
reverse. It is quite appro- 
priate to convert a jar or 
vase into a lamp, the light 
of which sprouts like the 
bloom of flowers above. 
The Oriental vases are 
popular for such usage 
and appropriate. They 
are endless in their forms 
and color, whether To- 
kanabi, Tokio, Taizan, Blue and White, 
Hawthorne, or Splash. An elongated 





shape of blue and white, with a shade of 
white silk figured in blue, is a novelty 
which cannot fail to ap- 
peal to our sense of har- 
mony. and_ appropriate- 
ness, needing only an 
adequate surrounding to 
make it appear at its best. 
At the same time, many 
forms of porcelain, and of 
bronze and copper, which, 
in themselves, are of slight 
esthetic value, are trans- 
formed by the addition of 
a globe or shade into arti- 
cles of veritable adornment 
and beauty. Thespecimens which are here 
given show a variety of Eastern forms thus 
happily converted. Py 


HERE is no department of ornamental 
art in which the possession of innate 
good taste is of more service than in 
chinas, porcclains, or glazed-ware. Every 
individual has in him a fondness of bric-a- 
brac of some kind, no matter how modest 
his means. His chimney-piece is the 
home of his houschold gods, and if that 
is bare of every pretext to ornament there 
is something lacking in the owner’s life. 
The artist is the most profuse user of 
such bibelots, filling his studio with them 
and actually 
reveling in the 
inanimate tro- 
phies of still 
hunts through 
the shops of 
second-hand 
dealers. Of all 
the articles we: . 
which he sss 
searches for, 
none give him greater delight than ob- 
jects of terra cotta and china. He mag- 


nifies a plate into a wall decoration, and 
(Continved on page ro.) 
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: =is a natural tonic; but to fully enjoy 
op tate its benefits, the system must be kept 
sound and vigorous, and all the functions of the body in 
active, healthy condition. The surest method of securing 
this result is to cleanse and vitalize the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the most powerful alterative medi- 
cine in existence. It eradicates every taint of Scrofula, 
expels the acid which causes rheumatism, and the humors 
which produce pimples, boils, carbuncles, and sores. If 
you value your health, take nothing but 


Ayer’s ::, Sarsaparilla 
Receiving a MEDAL at 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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for bronchitis, loss of voice, hoarse- ° 
hess, sore throat, croup, la grippe, 
pneumonia, whvoping cough, asthma, 


and other disorders of the throat and lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
stands in advance of all similar preparations. It has a splendid record, 
covering half a century and gathered from all quarters of the globe. It 
9 is indorsed by eminent physicians, and is the favorite anodyne-expec- 
torant with singers, actors, preachers, teachers, and public speakers 
generally. It is agreeable to the taste does not interfere with digestion, 
needs but small doses, and is the most economical remedy to be found 
anywhere. Children like it. Every household should have 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


The only Cough-cure receiving medal at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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an earthenware pot into an object of real 
veneration. He cares little for the origin 
of them. They may be refuse from an 
ash-barrel. What he 
sees is their beauty. 
Their shape, their color, 
their glaze appeals to 
him. The same spirit 
should actuate others, 
but seldom does. We 
could not help being 
impressed by this in the 
delightful little groups 
we give here of modern Austrian-ware— 
plain glazed terra cottas—not old Dres- 
den, nor bisque, nor anything but com- 
mon latter-day commercial-ware, quite 
exquisitely fashioned and really good 
in color. Beside them the modern lit- 
tle Sévres vase, of infinitely greater 
value and of aristocratic lineage, can 








the basis of our com- 


THE NEWEST FASHIONS 


From Recent Parisian Sources 





nevertheless claim no greater decorative 
value. We are too prone to despise the 
commoner article, giving precedence to 
porcelains over the 
ruder clay that forms 


mon pottery. Yet the 
potteries, in the long 
run, have singularly 
held their own, and the 
work of Gubio, or the ~~ 
marvelous old dishes of the Spanish 
Moors, or the plain splash-wares of the 
Japanese, are prized as if made of gold and 
precious stones. Is it not a curious thing 
that, in spite of this, common potteries are 
most difficult to obtain? =" 

We acknowledge our indebtedness for 
information contained in this department 
to Mr. Henri O. Watson; Hilton, Hughes 
& Co., and A. A. Vantine & Co. 
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Suggestions for Costumes—Empire Style. 


(See Ornaments and Fashions in this number.) 


icky oe home-life of Ameri- 


XY cans has developed the 
the 






artistic taste of 
~ Nation to a marvel- 
4S - 
0 ous degree in the 
‘ past twenty years. 
QS No one can recall the 
houses of less than a generation ago with- 
out something of a shudder, for they were 
filled with incongruities of all kinds. One 
of the earliest of. those who attempted to 
break away from these conventionalities 
told the writer recently that, in his en- 
deavor then to secure wall-papers that 
satisfied his taste, he was obliged to find 
an old piece of embroidered stuff which 





“Empire” Brocade. 





he took to England, and there had the 
pattern and colors copied and a special 





“Louis XI." Brocade, 


wall-paper made. This paper 
still hangs on the walls of his 
residence; but to-day one may 
secure for a mere song even 
more beautiful and tasteful de- 
signs. The same evolution has 
taken place in the stuffs with 
which we decorate our furniture 
and hang our windows and 
doors. There has been a happy 
revival of olden forms, which 
are exquisite in design and 
which place within the reach of 
all people the products of the 
best taste of the artist-artisans 
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of the past. There is no denying the 
beauty of many of these products, some 
of which we are fortunate in being able 





Old Italian Pattern. 


to reproduce. Nothing can surpass the 
grace and simplicity of the charming 
specimen of Louis XI. stuff which we 
give. In the original, the design is car- 
ried out in gold upon a groundwork of 
sea-green. The effect is really regal in 
its richness. Somewhat similar to it, 
and of timely value to the Napoleonic 
craze, is the Empire design in gold 
upon a crimson background—the colors 
affected by the ‘‘man of destiny.” 
The wreaths and lyres are possibly 
less offensive to our republican taste 
than the escutchcon on the earlier 
specimen of Louis XI. brocade, but 
it is generally conceded in our de- 
mocracy that these symbols of politi- 
cal life have lost all but their deco- 
rative meaning. We have not hesitated 
to use the fleur-de-lis of the French 
monarchy, and it is quite possible that 
the Napoleonic bee will grow as popu- 
lar without encouragement to any of 
the pretenders, or of the enemies of the 
present Republic of France. There isa 
stateliness and refinement in the designs 


in which these emblems appear which 
we cannot deny. Why, then, should we 
not make liberal use of them? 


Veta s 


ONCERNING the other 
of the designs of ma- 
terials which we give, 
—an imitation of an 
old Italian pattern, 

—it may be said that greater frivolity is 

apparent. Such are more suited to 

boudoirs and the less pretentious and 
formal drawing-rooms. While the de- 
signs themselves are less simple, they 
lend themselves admirably to special 
cases. A Louis XVI. stripe and 
interlacing leaves aré suggestive of 
the boudoir and of the spirit in gen- 
eral of the decadence—a suggestion which 
need not on that account worry us, since 








Renaissance Faience. 
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they symbolize merely the gayeties of 
Trianon, unadorned by tragic or historic 
association of any kind. It is something 
of a shock to Europeans that we are thus 
able to combine apparently conflicting 
styles under a single roof. In the model 
home in this country we pass perhaps from 
an Egyptian hall into a Henry II. salon, 
thence into a Japanese or an Empire 
room, or into an old English library. 
We are a conglomerate nation, and might 
= plead this as 
Sas an excuse if 
xt & FS ST 
TOP ES MY) one 





were 





none is re- 
quired. Pro- 
vided good 
taste rules 
there is nothing incongruous in passing 
from one style of apartment to another, 
but on the contrary a variety which makes 
many of our houses objects of genuine 
interest to the occupants as well as to 
their guests. PY 


gee} HE clocks and mantel orna- 

ments reproduced herewith 
show the tendency to go 
back to old-time forms. 
The Colonial clock is an 
excellent specimen of that 
period, though a piece of modern Ameri- 
can manufacture throughout. It is made 
of antique oak with brass mountings, and 
has a silvered dial. It illustrates the rapid 
advance that has been made of late in 
this branch of industry. Clockmaking is 
still, however, in its infancy with us. Its 
proper home is abroad, whence some of 
the other specimens we give proceed. 
The large onyx clock, shaped like a lyre, 
is an excellent specimen of work of the 
time of Marie. Antoinette. The orna- 
ments on the clock and candelabra are 


Old Silver Buckle. 





of gilt bronze. The most successful speci- 
men, however, of all, is the superb Louis 
XV. set of mantel ornaments, done in 
Vernis Martin, so called. It is pure in 
design, and of thoroughly good form. 





Onyx Clock. Marie Antoinette. 


The Renaissance set in faience, and that 
in porcelain, are decorated with paint- 
ings. These objects are all of them suited 
to highly ornamented surroundings—to 
rooms in which there is a wealth of gold and 
color and an abundance of rich furniture. 
Such rooms can only be affected by the 
wealthy, however, for the ormolu mount- 
ings in brass are matters which vastly 
increase the cost of such articles, especially 
when wrought with the high artistic skill 
required in articles in the finest specimens 
such as those we give. 
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Colonial Clock—American make. 


OWHERE in the 
world is there a 
more eager search 
for objects with 
which to decorate 
our houses than in 
America. The 

highest prices are paid, and the greatest 

extravagances committed, for the sake of 
the home. We hear of three-hundred- 
thousand - dollar staircases, of rooms 
which have cost in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to make, let alone 
the furnishing of them, which may bring 
their gross value into the larger fractional 





parts of a million of dollars. This simply 
illustrates a tendency and emphasizes it. 
There is an emulation 
in such things, and if 
A becomes the owner of 
a Rembrandt or some 
choice bit of Limoges, B 
is quite likely not to rest 
satisfied until he is the 
possessor of treasures  / 
even more provocative Vv 
of remark. And it is 
not alone among the 
very wealthy that it exists, but stretches 
through all kinds and conditions of our 





Dutch Chair. 
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people. It is due to this vanity, in a 


great measure, that we have made such 
Be- 


semarkable progress in recent years. 


1 





for the more progressive and ambitious 
to work in. Such a thing as a professional 
architect was almost unknown a quarter of 


Louis XV. Clock and Candelabra—Veruis Martin. 


fore the great Fair at Chicago we were 
only too apt to think that a truly artistic 
success was impossible in the young and 
inexperienced city of the West. We have 
all of us since felt like 
apologizing for the 
unworthy thought. It 
is much the same in 
our private lives. Any 
person who is the 
least of a social being 
cannot fail to be more 
and more impressed, 
as years go on, with 
the evidences of a refined yct positive good 
taste which he meets in drawing-rooms of 
friends, who, in spite of their prosaic selves, 
seem unconsciously to have acquired an 
amazing eye for the beautiful. As a con- 
sequence new industries have arisen and 
new fields of occupation have opened up 





Old Silver. 
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a century ago. A noted architect of to-day 
boasted then that he was the only Ameri- 
can who had ever studied at the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Now the archi- 
tects are infinite in number, and the cities 
and the country are dotted with evidences 
of their surpassing 
skill. With the com- 
ing of the architect, 
the artistic worker, 
the artisan, has also 
developed. His skill 
is required to meet | i, 
the increasing de- 

mand for objects of a 
higher order of taste. 
We still borrow much 
from abroad; but the 
skilled workman is more and more com- 
mon to meet with, and schools in which 
artistic crafts are taught are gradually 





Old Iron Lamp. 
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multiplying throughout the land. After 
all, the house and the home extract from 
our pockets no little of the wealth we 





after the early struggles, and to enjoy 
also some of the fruits of this repose. A 
thorough knowledge of what is best is in 


Porcelain Ornaments—Renaissance. 


earn. Once the necessities of life have 
been taken care of, our personal sur- 
roundings will next claim attention ; and 
if we spend intelligently, such is the 
wealth of good material to be found, that 
we may satisfy even a fastidious taste with 
an only moderate out- 
lay. We shall reserve 
for a future day some 
details upon this subject, 
which we feel sure will 
be of interest to our 
readers. For the pres- 
ent we wish only to ac- 
centuate the existence 





Old Dutch Bon-bon f 7 
Box. of a widespread interest 


in such things—the important part which 
bibelots and bric-a-brac, hangings and 
wall-papers play in our commerce and 


in our lives. It seems to indicate the fact 
that we are beginning, as a nation, to rest 


a measure needful to the people at large. 
They are eager learners; and if in a mod- 
est way this magazine can contribute to 
enlighten its readers, this department will 
have fulfilled its main object. 
¥ 
HE who has 
access to her 
great-grand- 
mother’s chests 
is a girl to be 
envied this year. 
Old-fashioned 
flowered-silks 
and brocades 
are more than 
ever sought by people of taste, and enough 
cannot be said in praise of this return to 
the beautiful stuffs of olden times. A 
charmingly unique spring gown, which 
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WHAT SAP IS 


to the tree, blood is to the human 
body —tis dife. Unless this vital fluid 
is in good condition, any weakness, infirmity, or ail- 
ment, at this season, is liable to develop into a settled 
malady. The best protection from disease, therefore, is. 
pure, vigorous blood, and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla the best: 
medicine to insure the same. This well-known, standard 
preparation was the only Sarsaparilla which was con- 
sidered, by the World’s-Fair Directors, all that could 
be asked for in a standard family medicine, and there- 
fore the only one admitted at the Exposition. It is the 
medicine for March, April, May. It removes that 
tired feeling. It makes the weak strong. It is the kind 
you need, and can have no substitute. 


AYER’S on, SARSAPARILLA 


Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


DODODD CODD DD ODDO OOOO OOO OO OOOO OOOO DUOOOOUEEOS 


for the cure of colds, coughs, and the vari- 

ous disorders of the throat and lungs — is 

the universal testimony in regard to Ayer’s 
e 


Cherry Pectoral. A dose or two of this wonderful medicine promptly re- 
lieves even the most distressing symptoms of pulmonary consumption, 


s Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
The only Cough-cure at the World’s Fair 
Prompt to act, sure to cure 
©00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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was seen recently, was of olive-green silk, 
corded into plaids and sprinkled over with 
little scattering groups of dim pink roses. 





Onyx Candelabrum—Marie Antoinette. 


It was trimmed with green velvet. The 
neck and full V-shaped front were of 
green satin covered by pearl net. The 
yoke was outlined in V shape with gold 
and translucent passementerie. A green 
velvet cape, cut in a deep point, fell over 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeve, and the corsage 
was finished at the bottom by a folded 
band of grecn satin, lined with flowered- 
silk. The skirt was plain with full bias 
folds in the back, lined with horse-hair 
for stiffening. Sashes of ribbon to match 
the trimming or the skirt will be worn a 
great deal, tied prettily at the back in a 
small bow, with long ends falling almost 
the length of the skirt, and there will be 
a decided preference for odd waists of 
bright silk trimmed with passementerie, 


chiffon and yokes of lace. The skirts 
worn with these ‘‘ confections de fantaisie’”’ 
should be of black silk, corded or bro- 
caded, or figured or plain. Crépon and 
that exquisite Japanese novelty, crape 
silk, in dainty figures, will be favorites 
among the more expensive fabrics, and 
everything that is tasteful inthe gleaming 
wealth of gold and translucent and span- 
gled ornaments and trimmings that crowd 
the counters may be endorsed. 
® 
NOTHER beautiful dinner-dress is of 
seal-brown satin, the skirt spangled 
in grape design in front, and in the back 
forming a V-shaped double box-plait. 
The corsage is of canary mirrored velvet, 
with blouse back and front, and high 
neck and yoke covered with black chiffon. 
The sleeves are very original,—of brown 
satin gathered in the middle with a large 





Renaissance—Faience. 


puff at the elbow, rendering the dress 
suitable only for a dinner where unique 
costumes prevail, and most becoming to 
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a woman with sloping shoulders. There 
is a very great danger threatening the 
woman who would dress with taste and 
originality and yet follow the old styles 
that are being revived with our growing 
appreciation and knowledge of the artistic 
and beautiful. Those who do not have 
old trunks filled with quaint dresses to 
copy, are often at a loss to know the exact 
details of Colonial, Empire, or Louis 
Seize costumes, and nothing could be 
sadder than the haphazard mixture of 
these that is sometimes seen in costly 
gowns. The lover of beautiful dress is 
just as much a purist as the lover of 
the best literature, and the simplest, most 
inexpensive fabric, if selected with taste 
in reference to the style of the garment, 
will succeed better, look more charmingly 





elegant than something ill-chosen that has 
cost twice as much. But, first and most 
important in securing a good effect, the 
style should be determined by the stature, 
form and type of the wearer, and not be- 
cause some one else has appeared well in 
it. This ought in justice to be the best- 
dressed time in all history, for our fashions 
are so elastic that it is no longer an affecta- 
tion to model one’s costume after that of 
almost any country or century as long as 
it is beautiful. 
s 


For information and illustrations in this 
number we acknowledge our obligation 
to Messrs. Percy Moran, William M. 
Chase, artists, and to Messrs. E. A. Mor- 
rison and Tiffany & Co. 


AN AROMATIC FRAGRANGE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont, 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing and 
pec ne properties, and the flattering testimonials that 

ave been bestowed upon it by.emivent Dentists, speak 
volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though eflicient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
fess, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 
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THE MOST PERFECT 
SMOOTH-PACED DRESS FABRIC 
EVER OFFERED. 





Look for the name ** PRIESTLEY”? on the selvedge. 


Two Popular Trains. 


The Chicago and... 
... St. Louis Limited, 


Over the West Shore Railroad, leaves New York 
every day at 5 p.M., connecting at Chicago and St, 
Louis for the Far West. 


Fast National tional Limited 


Leaves New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, except Sun- 
day; runs to Buffalo, arriving there early next 
morning. One of the fastest and best- equipped 
trains running on the continent. 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Rew Tan, Pim Freckles, 

Moth Patcben, ‘ashy a Ske aie 
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aud fies detection, it has toc 








) We taste it to be sure 
it is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 

‘ A. vy bh said 
to a lady of the baut- 
ton (a patient): “Ae 
you ladies will ure 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud's Cream” 
as the least harmful 
ot all the Skin 


will do it. 
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Beautifies the Skin 


No other cosmetic 






all Druggists 
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rn ma and Borope. 
FERD tT. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37. Great Jones St.. N.Y. 


UBBER GOODS for hygienic and private use. 
Circular free. Gem RuBBER Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





is ribute at $4 ~ 1,000. How 
become a first-class Mes- 

ae Hypnotist, Mind-Reader 

nd Clairvoyant, a Large Book, only 10c. 

Adress at once, 

= C.H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis 
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WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 





All you have guessed about ie 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTvAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
















THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


GUARANTEED 

a 2 SO to do as good 
work as any high 
riced machine. 
Specially adapted 
for use in private 
correspondence. 
Sent by mail or 
express prepaid 
on receipt of $2.75 
In handsome wal- 
. nutbex _nickel- 
plated handle and hinges, 50c. extra. Send for Circular 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 26 East 13th St., N.Y. 











AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 

$75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate, We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materiaja apd “outfits, and teach 
the art. We nell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
gray & Co., Plating W orks, 

A Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohio. 


BBE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! Boisscsso= 


ay Jeppesen 
fi ras 
tiv ve Tablets, icky Be rerraanes uy fae A the nem 
two a tentold, and 


reatly augment Yntellectual 
sly mastered; truly marvelous, ‘ghly 
_ Price, $1, postpaid, 
Indorsed.  AtonY TAHLET CO.. New York. 


Send for circular. 


114 bth Ave., 
Permanently, rootand branch, in5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specifie Co. Co., Phila., Pa. Phila., Pa. 


Desks, MetalGhats Tables, Beds |. 
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215 Wabash Ay. 
CHICACO. 


ma i. Anorews & Co., 


WOODBURY ’S FACIAL SOAP 
For the Skin, Scalpand Complexion, the result of 
90 years experience tieating the skin. A book on 
dermatology with every cake. Druggists sell it. 
vJohn H. Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St . 
N. ¥. City. Send l0c. for éample soap and 150 page book. 
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a Remin ons for 
$5'b0 ona ond. up, ae 


ete. te peCboe on. 
an w. ouur & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 








‘Rogers’ Statuette Groups 


For Birthday and Wed- 
ding Gifts. 


Prices from $5 to $20 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


The Rogers Statuary Co. 


SALESROOMS = 
3090 BROADWAY. 








Or do you “ play at it?” The 

easiest way to become a 
pret and learn the Ame: 
peep is by means of ete a 

ler system of playing We 

with four extra cards in poor 
ack. Endorsed by Trist, 
amilton, Paine, and other 

leading Whist authorities. Ask 

your dealer, or send for sam- 


° ple pack with full directions; 
> postpaid, 50 cents. 
y y hist @ AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 


463 Powers Block, Rochester, N.Y~ 





Louis XVI. Armchair. 


4 erore long the Napo- 
Y 


leonic revival in litera- 

ture will also be manifest in 
the artistic world, where at- 
tention even now is given to 
the styles which were prevalent 
in France at the height of Na- 
A poleon’s reign. The Empire was 
4 an admixture of the regal on the 
one hand and the democratic on the other. 
Society was, therefore, obliged to recog- 
nize the ‘‘lower classes”; for the people 
at large played too important a part in 
Napoleon’s scheme of government to be 





Empire Cabinet and Clock. 


ignored. The autocracy of the Emperor 
allied him to the monarchical traditions 
of France, while the ‘ plebiscite” joined 
him to the masses. As autocrat he never 


Ornaments and Fashions 


Iost an opportunity to show his sympathy 
for the splendors with which the kings of 
the earth had surrounded themselves. 
To this he was obliged to join something 
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Ormolu Empire Clock. 


that would symbolize his love of democ- 
racy. There grew up under him, there- 
fore, a distinct artistic fashion. It was 
noticeable in the field of purely creative 


art, but especially in the costumes and 


decorations of the day. Before then and 
under the French monarchy, a certain 
gracefulness of line had been carried al- 
most to an extreme; but as if the extrava- 
gant curves of these sweeping lines had 
been the special emblem of the monarchy, 
he had recourse to more rigid patterns. 
The graceful curves which emphasized 


times of Louis XIV. were* abandoned, 
and the square and the angular in form 
took their place. The change was not 
destructive, as it might seem, of all grace, 
as it proved to be in America when the 
apostles of Eastlake carried the day 
against the monstrosities which had 





Louis XV. Piano Stool. 


grown up in the middle of the present 
century. The French were far differ- 
ently situated; for, unlike the Americans, 
who had had no artistic past, France had 
been for many years the seat of the great- 
est elegance in Europe. Their joiners 
had attained a degree of artistic feeling 
which placed them in a foremost rank 
among the civilized nations. The style 
known, therefore, as that of the Empire 
was at once simple in outline, in defer- 
ence to republican feeling, and rich with 
ornamental splendors and in color, in 
deference to the monarchical forms which 
Napoleon and the French people were 
not yet ready to abandon altogether. 


i. ¥ 
OR the present we do not 
find the Empire styles 


reflected in our commer- 
cial life to any great ex- 


bs r. tent; but this will 


doubtless follow, in 
the intense interest which has been of 


- 





due course of time, 


Ornaments and Fashtons 


late awakened.in these subjects. For 
what there is, therefore, of this style we 
must look to such old pieces of furniture 
as have found their way to this coun- 
try. In the Empire style of decoration 
there is a very liberal use of brass and 


Chairs, tables, bedsteads, all followed 
closely to an adopted standard, so that 
one may recognize without fail an article 
of furniture of the Empire, from its close 
resemblance to all others. In coloring, 
the deeper blues and crimsons were pop- 





Louis XV. Sofa and Screen. 


bronze ormolu, and also an abundant 
recurrence of expensive stone inlays. 
Lapis-lazuli, Verd Antique and the 


highly colored stones were used as set- 
tings in dark wood, and were often deco- 
rated with objects in wrought brass. 


ular in combination with pure white, 
which was also highly in favor. These 
colors appeared even in the costumes of 
the men, which were rich in the extreme 
—a crimson coat, richly embroidered with 
gold, with a white vest and breeches, 
being not an uncommon thing in the 
drawing-rooms of the age. Simplicity 
was but an affectation, playing very much 
the same part in the zsthetic world that 
the plebiscite did in the political. In 
reality, the aim was to surpass the ele- 
gance and splendor of the monarchy; 
and, as a rule, we find the decorative fea- 
tures of the Empire very elaborate in their 
expensive ornamentation. 
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-.UCH attention is now 
given in decorative 
schemes to the use 
of leaded glass, or 

stained glass, as it 

is more popularly 
p=) known. A short 
" time ago the abuse 
’ of this material was 
so great that its use 
for household pur- 
poses was discarded in the finer buildings. 
Fortunately, however, a reaction in popu- 
lar judgment sct in, the former glaring 
colors were abandoned, and a quieter and 
More severe school of design was ac- 
cepted. For household purposes leaded 
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Dogwood Blossoms. 


glass has undoubtedly a fitting place. The 
simple clear-white leaded glass in Medi- 
eval designs, such as are found in all large 
buildings in England, can be introduced 
in this country with the greatest success. 
Delicate tones used in the same design, 
either transparent or translucent, can 
also be employed with success, but the 
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Clear Glass. Decorated central 
figure after Alma Tadema. 


excessive use of color should be guarded 
against, excepting in such rooms as are 
desired to be kept in tone. Even then 
the question as to whether the light ad- 
mitted to the room is to be affected by 
the glass must be carefully considered by 
the designer. 


OLOR may be used as 
an accent, but should 
be done so sparingly. 
One ‘‘light” in a well- 
designed room may be 
elaborated in leaded 
glass and made a 
focal point in the color 
scheme; as, for in- 

stance, in a dining-room, library or hall, 


Ornaments and Fashions 


the central light may be treated either 
with a figure subject or with some fitting 
heraldic design. This can be even bril- 
liant in color, and still not detract from 
the general effect of the room itself. Im- 





Old French Snuff-box. 


agine this same treatment, however, re- 
peated in every window, and the general 
effect of the room or the building would 
be completely spoiled. Leaded glass 
seems to lend itself particularly well to 
the treatment of transoms, the reason 
being that the light which is admitted 
through the transom is non-essential, 
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Figure Panel. 


often falling upon uninteresting portions 
of the room, such as the ceiling or cor- 
ners. By introducing leaded glass in 
these portions of the building, the light 
is necessarily softened and the general 
effect of the room improved. Leaded 
glass seems also to be the proper thing to 
use in screens and doors leading from one 


room to another, where opacity is desired 
and not a transparent effect. In these 





Leaded Glass—Pure Colors, 
positions in the house, these lights, which 
under other circumstances are so uninter- 
esting, can be made by means of leaded 





Leaded Glass—Pure Colors. 
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glass to assume an interest in line, and 
even if the light be very weak indeed, a 
suggestion of color by means of the 
leaded glass which they never would be 
able to obtain in any other form. 


¥ 


It is, however, well to recommend a 
sparing use of leaded glass in small build- 
ings. A little well-designed, well-accent- 
uated glasswork will set off the furnish- 
ings and fittings of the rest of the room 
and the house. Too much would be apt 
to overpower the spectator. The different 
varieties of glass employed are so nu- 
merous that they hardly need be men- 
tioned. Possibly the best effects are ob- 
tained by delicate semi-transparent glasses 
without too much form. The American 
glass, with its excessive roughness, hardly 


Light Glass Enclosing Painted Panel. 


seems satisfactory in a house furnished 
with delicate stuffs and highly finished 
woodwork. It may, therefore, be sug- 
gested that the English antiques and Vene- 
tians, with their soft, silky texture, are per- 
haps as much in sympathy with the house- 
hold work as anything that can be used. 


¥ 


We are indebted for information con- 
tained herein to Messrs. Percy & Leon 
Moran, and R. W. Van Boskerck, artists, 
and to B. Herts & Sons, J. & R. Lamb, 
Tiffany & Co., and Herts Brothers. 
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Sm, VERY three months, Os- 
car Wilde once said, 
Fashion changes 
because it is too hid- 
eous to last longer. 
This’ is rather hard 
on that flightly lady, 
for though at times 
she lets her love of 
novelty run away with her good sense, 
still the modern woman has much to 
thank her for. It is greatly to the credit 
of the fickle dame that when she has in- 
vented a really good thing, a mode that 
is truly graceful or becoming, she 
never lets it go entirely.~ It is 
superseded by some fresher novelty 
perhaps for a time, but sooner or 
later is sure to be revived. This 
is why a study of the costumes of 
other days is always a great help 
in designing new gowns. Let us 
glance, for an instant, at a few of 
the old-time creations—illustrated 
on the page of fashions. The 1830 
gown is almost identical with the 
evening dresses that many of our 
fashionable modistes are turning out by 
the score. Even the ruffle round the 
neck is now considered the latest Paris 
fad. The four embroidered ruffles that 
ornament the skirt of the costume of 
1815, are a very pretty idea for a gown of 
this present year of grace. How quaint 
they would look carried out in muslin 
lawn or some of the new dotted Swiss! 
The ubiquitous cotton shirt-waist has 
made its annual appearance. There 
seems to be little change in the cut of 
these most useful garments. Perhaps the 
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QUAINT COSTUMES OF OTHER DAYS 


Period of 1830. Spanish Gown of the 16th Century. 
Coiffure a Ja Marie Antoinette. DicitiveR StIOd of) 18155 | C 
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sleeves are a trifle larger than they were 
last year, but not enough so to make the 
difference very apparent. One of the 
prettiest of these waists is made of a pink 





and white embroidered cotton. The front 
is without a yoke, the slight fullness be- 
ing laid into the shoulder-seams and fur- 
ther confined by two rows of shirring at 
the waist-line. The sleeves, which give 
the novel touch, are of plain white cam- 
bric, very full and ending with the usual 
cuff at the wrist, while the turn-over col- 
lar is also of white. 

It is said, and let us hope it may be 
true, that the knell has been rung for the 
death of the abnormal sleeve. A rumor 
from the other side of the Ocean says that 
many of the next evening models to be 
presented will have the Watteau sleeve, 
tight from shoulder to elbow, and finish- 
ing with a deep ruffle at the back; and 
although there is nothing definite as yet 
as to day-sleeves, we have every reason to 
believe that a reaction has begun in favor 
of moderation. It may be a matter of 


regret to some of us that evening and not 
day-sleeves will probably be the first to 
be altered. 


To carry in the hand a dainty silk or 
brocaded reticule, after the fashion of our 
grandmothers, is one of the latest Paris 
fads. Every French woman now consid- 
ers this de rigueur to finish her street 
toilet. With impossible pockets the reti- 
cule must be the greatest comfort; but, 
between ourselves, it really seems as if 
the new full godet skirt offers special fa- 
cilities for the introduction of a get-at-able 
pocket. The Parisienne, however, pre- 





fers her reticule, which she fashions usu- 
ally in black brocade or satin lined with a 
brilliant bit of color. Another hint from 
the gay capital, that appertains to the 
small belongings of dress, is that the side- 
combs in the hair are universal; and there 
is also being sold a top-comb with a 
curled-over edge, that is used to pin down 
the one side of the hair when a side-part - 
ing is adopted. 
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A RAINY DAY 


a in Spring demands an umbrella large 





ELLE OTD Z oF 


enough to protect the whole body 
and strong enough to defy the storm. 
So Spring maladies demand a medi- 
cine powerful enough to expel the impurities and to 
thoroughly invigorate and vitalize the blood. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, after fifty years of trial and competition, 
stands supreme as the leading blood-purifier. Everywhere, 
in city and country, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the standard. 
It is the medicine in which the public have the most 
confidence—the one used by their fathers and mothers— 
the one upon which the World’s Fair Directors bestowed 
the highest honor, granting permission for its exhibition, 
to the exclusion of all patent medicines and nostrums. In 
using this medicine, people discover they are getting the 
worth of their money and that it is the kind they need. 


Ayer’s «:, Sarsaparilla 
Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
AYER’S PILLS 


Are the best aperient. Prompt and energetic in their action, the 
use of these Pills is always attended with the best results. Their effect 
is to strengthen and regulate the organic functions, being especially 


beneficial in the various derangements of the Stomach, Liver, -and 
Bowels. Ayer’s Pills are recommended by the leading physicians as the 
most effective remedy for Biliousness, Nausea, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Sluggishness of the Liver, Drowsiness, Neuralgia, and Sick Headache, 
and were accepted for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


Two Popular Trains. 


The Chicago go and... 
... St. Louis Limited, 


Over the West Shore Railroad, leaves New York 
day at 5 P.M., connecting at Chicago and St, 
Youle for the Far West. 


Fast National tional Limited 


Leaves New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, except Sun- 
day; runs to Buffalo, arriving there ear y next 
morning. One of the fastest and best-equipped 
trains running on the continent. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
phe art. We sell the only complete 
outfit, Snetacing lathe enone cca 






ing and finishing ery 

culars and prices free. 

ray & ‘o.. Plating W orks, 
en t4, Columbus, Ohio, 


AIROREMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Desks, MetalGhats, Tables, bets 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAE 
CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pim; Freck’ 
Moth Patches, “dash? ae Skin ind 
eases,and every blemish on beau! 
and defies ye It has sto 
the t 






PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS _ 
Beautifies the Skin 
, No other cosmetic 


will do it. 


feit of similar name. 

Dr, L. A. by by said 

to 8 lady of the mre 

ton (a patient): 

Tite ladies will = 

hem, I recommend 

‘Gourmand’ 's Cream’ 

e least harmful 


ot att ‘the Skin 

rations.< For sale by 
ar 

Fancy ihe Deal- 


ers in the U. 8.,Can- 
ra % and Europe. 
FE RD T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jones St.. N.Y. 


NICKEL Pate Lowest 


AIR. Rates. 
Treleork Chagos SeLousRR 


SHORTEST ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


BUFFALO AND CHICAGO 
Via ERIE, CLEVELAND, FOSTORIA and 
FORT WAYNE. 

Palace Buffet Sleeping-Cars, through without change, from 
Boston to Chicago, via Fitchburg and West 
Shore R. R. 

New York to Chicago, via West Shore and 
Nickel Plate Roads. 

Superb Dining-Car Service, Lowest Rates to all Conventions. 
For ell information, call on nearest Ticket Agent, or address 
F. 3. MOORE, General Agent, Baffalo, N.Y. 


B. F. HORNER, General Passeager Agent. 
. JOHN! IN, General 
A. W. STO! Sapertsiendent, 6. 
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ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 


The Spring assortment of —_—._ 


PRIESTLEY’S 


CREPONS, CREPON EFFECTS, 
GRENADINES, 


includes: 


CRAPE CLOTHS, 
EUDORAS, CRAVENETTES. 


Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. 





Be sure that the name ‘* PRIESTLEY ”’ is on the selvedge! !! 





THERE IS A “BEST” IN EVERYTHING. 


A Revolution 


of the wheels of a 























“The Yellow Fellow." 


bicycle carries you over the 


IS AMERICA’S ground eee ss effort He 
more speed than any other 
REPRESENTATIVE Wheel. Why ? Less friction. 


Before buying a bicycle do 


| K€ BICYCLE us the favor of sending for 
oe our catalogue, a oe a 
yearest agent. 5 é 

CTLABERTY GUE | ear seen rou sould 3 
A WARREN St New york, E. C. STEARN & CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





O R ’95 model bicycles are unsurpassed in exclusive improvements—strength combined with lightness, perfect 
lines, and beauty of design. You will not hesitate to pay for the best, and will feel satisfied with the pro 
tection afforded by the manufacturer's reputation Lemington products since 1816 have been and are well known 


the world over as Standards of Excellence, 
Price, $100, $90, $75, and $50. 
Send for illustrated catalogue—Free. Agencies arranged in unoccupied territory. ‘ 
REMINGTON ARIS CO., 313-315 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORIES: ILION, N. Y. 
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E CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON 








Have great pleasure in introducing to the American public one of the ee w 
choicest and richest perfumes they have yet produced, of great lasting 





quality and exquisite fragrance,worthy ‘‘ the land of flowers.” A fitting 
companion perfume to their world-renowned Crab-Apple Blos- 
somes and Crown Lavender Salts. Matsukita is un- 
like, in odor, any perfume heretofore known, and is in fact a new 
revelation of delicacy and richness. We commend it to all lovers of 
Crab-Apple Blossoms Perfume and The Crowu 
Lavender Salts, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PERFUMERY. 
LATEST PRODUCTION OF THE 


‘CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
SCLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


> Crab-Apple Blossoms and Crown Lavender Salts. 
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* ¢ 

4 . @ 

> : > @ 

° © THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 

r4 4 AGENT OF ITS KIND. 

* co 

; 3 | FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 

Ps @ —in a bottle—small size—and 

3 « | EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 

: bd in curing that troublesome 

: $ | CATARRH, LAMENESS 

2 « 5 9 

é * | RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 

¢ + | MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 

. SPECIAL ” 4 SUNBURN, BRUISE, 

4 P VIA 2 WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 

” 

: BIG FOUR 3 | from which you are suffering. 
ROUTE = 

® BETWEEN 4 USE IT AFTER SHA VING. 

: ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, » A discriminating intelll- 

3 INDIANAPOLIS, ® CAUTION. gent purchaser demands 

3 BUFFALO, be QUALITY. Large bottles—and large 

@ NEW YORK, | © profits—to unscrupulous venders do 

© BOSTON, || bd not compensate for days of pain and 

> ————— Hi o nights of torture that may be avoided 

» » by insisting that no weak substitute 

- je be offered in place of the GENUINE 

Y EO. MeCORMICK, D, BR MARTIN, 2 j 

bal Passenger Traffic M'g’r. Gen’ Passenger & ‘Ticket Ag't — 

; ne ios ¢ MADE ONLY BY 

PESOOOSOOEPOOCEESOOCIEOOO® POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





is imparted to the month by the use of Sozodont, 
It ix beyond doubt the cleanest, purest and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the publie. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing and 
purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials that 
have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists, speak 
volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efticient. and powerful,is absolutely harm. 
fess, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin, 


















Webster’s International 
Invaluable in Office, School, or Hone. 


New from cover to cover. Dictionary 


It is the Standard of the U.8. Su reme Court, of the U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, and of near Yall of the Schoolbooks. 
It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 








A College President writes : ‘ For ease with which the 
eye finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 
fective methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet com- 
prehensive statements of facts, and for practical use as a 
working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels any 
other single volume.” 









G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass.,.U. 8. .A. 


pxrSend for free pamphlet containing Specimen pages, illustrations, ete. 
ae Donotbity cheap photographie reptints of the Webster of 1s47. 












Tev_eewone S74a, FRANKLIN. 


MAURICE O'MEARA, 








IT’S VERY EASY 
to learn, if properly instructed, on a suitable 
safety. Private instructions, by competent in- 
structors, may be had at any of our elegant riding 
academies, and at all of the 1,200 Rambler ayen- 


cies, 
Yes, everybody rides, but—it is distinctively 
“yood form" to ride graceful. 


ardor 


recycles 


ALL WEIGHTS, $100. TANDEMS, $150, 


Handsome catalogue fer 2 two-cent stamps. 





448 Pearl Street and 26 Cherry Street, New York. - 


*l| @ORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
CHicaaco. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. New YORK. 
BROOKLYN. Ocrroirt. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


AL, KDUCA- 

TIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION 
having decided 
upon Denver, 
Colorado, as the 
place to hold 
their next mect- 
ing, July 5 to 12, 
ras, the above 
question is very 


T: EK NATION- 





pertinent, 
All The 
; Railroads 
5 » Have Made 
‘ Half Rates. 


The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. Co. have reduced 
their rates for all (herr famous mountain trips for this 
occasion to less than one half. and an opporttunity is 
thas offered to view the marvelous scenery of Colurade 
AC TUT Cast, 

_ The Denver & Kio Grande 
linc of the world, 

No otter road can compare with it. 


onthe Desvink & Rro Gis 
Prep te Quarnay, aad return 


R.R. is truly the scenic 
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Lota Miser an Dees Denver and Mie Grande, 
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i. BK. TUPPER, General Agent, 272 Broadway, New York, of 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. &. HUGHES, 8. K. HOOPER, 


Presttand Gen, Mur ‘bie tie Monsen. Gen. Pree wiht vet 
DEN V F:F. CCet co eee ee. 


TANUFACTURER of BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
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The Mason & Hamlin Planes 
are the only pianos menefsc- 
tured containing the patented 
Screw Stringer, by virtue of 


which they do not require Cd 


quarter as much tuning as any | \ 
; 3 other piano made; thus reime | 


a) ing expense and inconvenience 


A to a minimum. 
Full perticulars and cate 
logues mailed free. | 


Huson $ Henatia 
STON : 
New York. Chicage. KanesaGiiy, 
THE NEW MODEL | : 


Remin gton 
Typewriter. 


Number i 












latchless Construction. 


Unequaled Durebuiey: 
Unrivaied Speed: 7 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS: 
More Permanent Alignment. 
Improved Spacing Mechanism. 
Lighter and Wider Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy Touch. 
Economical Ribbon Movement. 
Improved Paper Feed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS_ & _ BENEDICT, 


Sen, | ee pe 
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